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PREFACE. 


Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  natural  philosophy  hath  been  more  and 
more  cultivated  in  England.  That  great  genius 
first  set  out  with  taking  a  general  survey  of  all 
the  natural  sciences^  dividing  them  into  distinct 
branches,  which  he  enumerated  with  great  exact- 
ness. He  inquired  scrupulously  into  the  degree 
of  knowledge  already  attained  to  in  each,  and 
drew  up  a  list  of  what  still  remained  to  be  disco- 
vered ;  this  was  the  scope  of  his  first  undertaknig. 
Afterward  he  caiTied  his  views  much  farther  and 
shewed  the  necessity  of  an  experimental  philo- 
sophy, a  thing  never  before  thought  of.  As  he 
was  a  professed  enemy  to  systems,  he  considered 
philosophy,  no  otherwise  than  as  that  part  of 
knowledge  which  contributes  to  make  men  better 
and  happier :  he  seems  to  limit  it  to  the  knowledge 
of  things  useful,  recommending  above  all  the  study 
of  nature,  and  shewing  that  no  progress  can  be 
made  therein,  but  by  collecting  facts  and  com. 
paring  experiments,  of  which  he  points  out  a  great 
number  proper  to  be  made. 
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But  notwithstanding  the  true  path  to  science 
was  thus  exactly  marked  out,  the  old  notions  ot 
the  schools  so  strongly  possessed  people's  minds 
at  that  time,  as  not  to  be  eradicated  by  any  new 
opinions,  how  rationally  soever  advanced,  until 
the  illustrious  Mr.  Bovle,  the  first  who  pursued 
Lord  Bacon's  plan,  began  to  put  experiments  in 
practice  with  an  assiduity  equal  to  his  great 
talents.  Next,  the  Royal  Society  being  esta- 
blished, the  true  philosophy  began  to  be  the 
reigning  taste  of  the  age^  and  continues  so  to  this 
day. 

The  immortal  Sir  Isaac  Newton  insisted^  even 
in  his  early  years,  that  it  was  high  time  to  banish 
vague  conjectures  and  hypotheses  from  natural  phi- 
losophy, and  to  bring  that  science  under  an  enti  re 
subjection  to  experiments  and  geometry.  He 
frequently  called  it  the  experimental  philosophy j  so 
as  to  express  significantly  the  difierence  between 
It  and  the  numberless  systems  which  had  aris'  a 
merely  out  of  the  conceits  of  inventive  brains  :  tie 
one  subsisting  no  longer  than  the  spirit  of  novellv 
lasts;  the  other  never  failing  whilst  the  nature  of 
things  remains  unchanged. 

The  method  of  teaching  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  physics,  by  public  courses  of  experiments, 
was  first  undertaken  in  this  kingdom,  I  believe, 
by  Dr.  John  Keill,  and  since  improved  and  en- 
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larged  by  Mr.  HaOksbee^  Dr.  Desaguuers^  Mr 
Whiston,  Mr.  Cotes,  Mr.  WjirnssiDE,  Dr.  Brad- 
ley, our  late  Regius  and  Savilian  professor  of 
Astronomy,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Buss  his  suc- 
cessor.  ^Nor  has  the  same  been  neglected  by 

Dr.  James,  and  Dr.  David  Oregory,  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  and  after  him  Mr.  Maclaurin.— — Dr 
Helsham  in    Ireland,  Messrs  S'Gravesandb  and 
MuscHENBROEK,  and  the  Abbe  Nollet  in  France, 
have  also  acquired  just  applause  thereby. 

The  substance  of  my  own  attempt  in  this  way  of 
instrumental  instruction,  the  following  sheets  (ex- 
clusive of  the  astronomical  part)  will  shew :  the 
satisfaction  they  have  generally  given,  read  as  lec- 
tures to  different  audiences,  affords  me  some  hope 
that  they  may  be  favourably  received  in  the  same 
form  by  the  public. 

I  ought  to  observe,  that  though  the  five  last  Lec- 
tures cannot  be  properly  said  to  concern  experi- 
mental philosophy,  I  considered,  however,  that 
they  were  not  of  so  different  a  class,  but  that  they 
might,  without  much  impropriety,  be  subjoined  to 
the  preceding  ones. 

My  apparatus  (part  of  which  is  described  here, 
and  the  rest  in  a  former  work*)  is  rather  simple 

*  Aslronomy  explained  upon  Sib  Isaac  Newton's  principles, 
and  made  easy  to  those  who  have  not  studied  mathematics. 
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than  magniGcent;  which  is  owing  to  a  particular 
point  I  had  in  view  at  first  setting  oiit^  namely,  to 
avoid  all  superfluity,  and  to  rendei  every  thing 
as  plain  and  intelligible  as  I  thought  the  subject 
would  admit  of 
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ROYAL  HIGHNESS 


PRINCE     EDWARD 


SIR, 

As  Heaven  has  inspired  your  Royal 
Highness  with  such  a  love  of  ingenious 
and  useful  arts,  that  jou  not  only  study  their 
theory,  but  have  often  condescended  to 
honour  the  professors  of  mechanical  and 
experimental  philosopliy  with  your  pre- 
sence and  particular  favour ;  I  am  thereby 
encouraged  to  lay  myself  and  the  following 
work  at  your  Royal  Highnesses  feet ; 
and  at  the  same  time  beg  leave  to  express 
that  veneration  with  which  I  am, 

SIR, 
Your  Royal  Highnesses 
Most  obliged. 

And  most  obedient, 
Humble  Servant, 

James  Ferguson. 
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WritUn  fty  HmaVt  «"^  conHnued  by  the  Editor, 


AS  this  is  probably  the  last  book  T  shall  ever 
publish^  I  beg  leave  to  prefix  to  it  a  short  account 
of  myself^  and  of  the  manner  I  first  began^  and 
have  since  prosecuted  my  studies.  For^  as  my 
setting  out  in  life  from  a  very  low  station^  and  in 
a  remote  part  of  the  Island^  has  occasioned  some 
false^  and  indeed  very  improbable  particulars,  to  be 
related  of  me,  I  therefore  think  it  the  better  way 
instead  of  contradicting  them  one  by  one,  to  give 
a  faithful  and  circumstantial  detail  of  my  whole 
proceedings,  from  my  first  obscure  beginning  to 
the  present  time ;  wherein,  if  I  should  insert  some 
particulars  of  little  moment,  I  hope  the  good- 
natured  reader  will  kindly  excuse  me. 

I  was  bom  in  the  year  1710,  a  few  miles  from 
Keith,  a  little  village  in  Bamifshire,  in  the  North 
of  Scotland ;  and  can  with  pleasure  say,  that  my 
parents,  though  poor,  were  religious  and  honest: 
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lived  in  good  repute  with  all  who  knew  them^.  and 
died  with  good  characters. 

As  my  father  had  nothing  to  support  a  large 
family  but  his  daily  labour^  and  the  profits  arising 
from  a  few  acres  of  land  which  he  rented^  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  be  could  bestow  much  on 
the  education  of  his  children ;  yet  they  were  not 
neglected ;  for^  at  his  leisure  hours^  he  taught  them 
to  read  and  write.  And  it  was  while  he  was 
teaching  my  elder  brother  to  read  the  Scotch  Cate- 
chism that  I  acquired  my  reading.  Ashamed  to 
ask  my  father  to  instruct  me^  I  used^  when  he  and 
my  brother  were  abroad^  to  take  the  Catechism^ 
and  study  the  lesson  which  he  had  been  teaching 
my  brother:  and  when  any  difficulty  occurred,  I 
went  to  a  neighbouring  old  woman^  who  gave  me 
such  help  as  enabled  me  to  read  tolerably  well  be- 
fore my  father  had  thought  of  teaching  me. 

Some  time  after^  he  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  me  reading  by  myself;  he  thereupon  gave 
me  fiirther  instruction^  and  also  taught  me  to 
write;  which,  with  about  three  months  I  after- 
wards had  at  the  grammar-school  at  Keith,  was 
all  the  education  I  ever  received. 

My  taste  for  mechanics  arose  from  an  odd  ac- 
cident.— When  about  7  or  8  years  of  age,  a  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  house  being  decayed,  my  father, 
desirous  of  mending  it,  applied  a  prop  and  lever 
to  an  upright  spar  to  raise  it  to  its  former  situa- 
tion ;  and,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  saw  him 
without  considering  the  reason,  lift  up  theponder* 
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ons  roof  as  if  it  had  been  a  small  weight.  I  attri- 
buted this  at  first  to  a  degree  of  strength  that  ex- 
cited my  terror  as  well  as  wonder ;  but  thinking 
farther  of  the  matter^  I  recollected  that  be  had  ap- 
plied hia  strength  to  that  end  of  the  lever  which 
was  furthest  from  the  prop ;  and  finding  on  enquiry^ 
that  this  was  the  means  whereby  the  seeming 
wonder  was  efiected^  I  began  making  levers  (which 
I  then  called  bars ;)  and  by  applying  weights  to 
them  different  ways^  I  found  the  power  gained  by 
my  bar  was  just  in  proportion  to  the  lenghts  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  bar  on  either  side  of  the 
prop. — I  then  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  that^ 
by  means  of  this  bar^  a  weight  could  be  raised  but 
a  very  little  way.  On  this^  I  soon  imagined^  that, 
by  pulling  round  a  wheels  the  'weight  might  be 
raised  to  any  height  by  tying  a  rope  to  the  weight, 
and  winding  the  rope  round  the  axle  of  the  wheel ; 
and  that  the  power  gained  must  be  just  as  great 
as  the  wheel  was  broader  than  the  axle  was  thick  ; 
and  found  it  to  be  exactly  so,  by  hanging  one 
weight  to  a  rope  put  round  the  wheel,  and  another  ^ 
to  the  rope  that  coiled  round  the  axle.  So  that  in, 
these  two  machines,  it  appeared  very  plain,  that 
their  advantage  was  as  great  as  the  space  gone 
through  by  the  working  power  exceeded  the 
space  gone  through  by  the  weight;  and  this 
property  I  also  thought  must  take  place  in  a 
wedge  for  cleaving  wood ;  but  then,  I  happened 
not  to  think  of  the  screw. — By  means  of  a  turn- 
ing lathe  which  my  father  had^  and   sometimes 
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ased^  and  a  little  knife^  I  was  enabled  to 
make  wheels  and  other  things  necessary  for  my 
parpose. 

I  then  wrote  a  short  account  of  these  machines^ 
and  sketched  out  figures  of  them  with  a  pen^  ima- 
gining it  to  be  the  first  treatise  of  the  kind  that 
ever  was  written;  but  found  my  mistake^  when 
I  afterwards  shewed  it  to  a  gentleman,  who  told 
me  that  these  things  were  known  long  before^  and 
shewed  me  a  printed  book  in  which  they  were 
treated  of:  and  I  was  much  pleased  when  I  founds 
that  my  account  (so  far  as  I  had  carried  it)  agreed 
with  the  principles  of  mechanics  in  the  book  he 
shewed  me.  And  from  that  time  my  mind  preserved 
a  constant  tendency  to  improve  in  that  science. 

Buty  as  my  father  could  not  afford  to  maintain 
me  while  I  was  in  pursuit  of  these  matters  only^ 
and  I  was  rather  too  young  and  weak  for  hard 
labour^  he  put  me  out  to  a  neighbour  to  keep 
sheep^  which  I  continued  to  do  for  some  years ; 
and  in  that  time  I  used  to  study  the  stars  in  the 
night.  In  the  day-time  I  amused  myself  by  mak- 
ing models  of  mills^  spinning-wheels^  and  such 
other  things  as  I  happened  to  see. 

I  then  went  to  serve  a  considerable  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood^  whose  name  was  James 
Glashan.  I  found  him  very  kind  and  indulgent; 
but  he  soon  observed^  that  in  the  evenings^  when 
my  work  was  over^  I  went  into  a  field  with  a  blan- 
ket about  me^  lay  down  on  my  back^  and  stretch- 
ed a  thread  with  small  beads  unon  it^  at  arms' 
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lengthy  between  my  eye  and  the  stars ;  sliding  the 
beads  upon  it  till  they  hid  such  and  such  stars 
from  my  eye^  in  order  to  take  their  apparent  dis- 
tances from  one  another ;  and  then^  laying  a 
thread  down  on  a  paper^  I  marked  the  stars  there- 
on by  the  beads^  according  to  their  respective 
positions^  having  a  candle  by  me.  My  master  at 
first  laughed  at  me ;  but^  when  I  explained  my 
meaning  to  him^  he  encouraged  me  to  go  on  :  and 
that  I  might  make  fair  copies  in  the  day-time  of 
what  I  had  done  in  the  nighty  he  often  worked  for 
me  himself.  I  shall  always  have  a  respect  for  the 
».en.oryofU..tn..a. 

One  day  be  happened  to  send  me  with  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Reverend  Mr.  John  Gilchrist^  minister 
at  Keith,  to  whom  I  had  been  known  from  my 
childhood.  I  carried  my  star  papers  to  shew 
them  to  him,  and  found  him  looking  over  a  large 
parcel  of  maps^  which  I  surveyed  with  great 
pleasure^  as  they  were  the  first  I  had  ever  seen. 
He  then  told  me  that  the  earth  is  round  like  a 
ball^  and  explained  the  map  of  it  to  me.  I  re- 
quested him  to  lend  me  that  map,  to  take  a  copy 
of  it  in  the  evenings.  He  cheerfully  consented  to 
this>  giving  me  at  the  same  time  a  pair  of  com- 
passes^ a  ruler^  pens^  ink^  and  paper ;  and  dis- 
missing me  with  an  injunction  not  to  neglect  my 
master's  business  by  copjring  the  map^  which  I 
might  keep  as  long  as  I  pleased. 

For  this  pleasant  employment^  my  master  gave 
me  more  time  than  I  could  reasonably  expect; 
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and  oflen  took  the  threshing-flail  out  of  my  hands^ 
and  worked  himself  while  I  sat  by  him  in  the 
barn^  busy  with  my  compasses^  ruler^  and  pen. 

When  I  had  finished  the  copy,  I  asked  leave  to 
carry  home  the  map :  he  told  me  I  was  at  liber- 
ty to  do  so,  and  njight  stay  two  hours  to  converse 
with  the  minister. — In  my  way  thither,  I  happened 
to  pass  by  the  school  at  which  I  had  been  before, 
and  saw  a  genteel-looking  man  (whose  name  I 
afterwards  learned  was  Cantley)  painting  a  sun-dial 
on  the  wall.  I  stopped  awhile  to  observe  him, 
and  the  school-master  came  out,  and  asked  me 
what  parcel  it  was  that  I  had  under  my  arm.  1 
T  shewed  him  the  map,  and  the  copy  I  had  made 
of  it,  wherewith  he  appeared  to  be  very  well 
pleased,  and  asked  me  whether  I  should  not  like 
to  learn  of  Mr.  Cantley  to  make  sun-dials.  Mr. 
Cantley  looked  at  the  copy  of  the  map,  and  com- 
mended it  much;  telling  the  school-master  (Mr. 
John  Skinner)  that  it  was  a  pity  I  did  not  meet 
with  notice  and  encouragement.  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  with  him,  and  found  him  to 
be  quite  afiable  and  communicative ;  which  made 
me  think  I  should  be  extremely  happy  if  I  could 
be  further  aquainted  with  him. 

I  then  proceeded  with  the  map  to  the  minister, 
and  shewed  him  the  copy  of  it. — ^While  we  were 
conversing  together,  a  neighbouring  gentleman, 
Thomas  Grant,  Esq.  of  Achoynaney,  happened  to 
come  in ;  and  the  minister  immediately  introduced 
me  to  him,  shewing  him  what  I  had  done.     He  ex 
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pressed  great  satisfactioD^  a^ked  me  some  qoes- 
tions  about  the  construction  of  maps^  and  told  me 
that  if  I  would  go  and  live  at  his  house^  he  would 
order  his  butler^  Alexander  Cantley^  to  give  me  a 
great  deal  of  instruction.  Finding  that  this  Canth 
ley  was  the  man  whom  I  had  seen  painting  the 
sun-dial^  and  of  whom  I  had  already  conceived  a 
very  high  opinion^  I  told  'Squire  Orant^  that  I 
should  rejoice  to  be  at  his  house  as  soon  as  the 
time  was  expired  for  which  I  was  engaged  with 
my  present  master. — He  very  politely  offered  to 
put  one  in  my  place ;  but  this  I  declined. 

When  the  term  of  my  servitude  was  out,  I  left 
my  good  master,  and  went  to  the  gentleman's 
house,  where  I  quickly  found  myself  with  a  most 
humane  good  family.  Mr.  Cantley  the  butler  soon 
became  my  friend,  and  continued  so  till  his  death. 
He  was  the  most  extraordinary  man  that  ever  I 
was  acquainted  with,  or  perhaps  ever  shall  see ; 
for  he  was  a  complete  master  of  arithmetic,  a  good 
mathematician,  a  master  of  music  on  every  known 
instrument  except  the  harp,  understood  Latin, 
French,  and  Greek,  let  blood  extremely  well,  and 
could  even  prescribe  as  a  physician  upon  any  ur- 
gent occasion.  He  was  what  is  generally  called 
self-taught;  but,  T  think,  he  might  with  much 
greater  propriety  have  been  termed  God  Al- 
mighty's scholar. 

He  immediately  began  to  teach  me  decimal 
arithmetic,  and  algebra;  for  I  had  already  learned 
vulgar  arithmetic,  at  my  leisure  hours,  from  books. 
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He  then  proceeded  fo  teach  me  the  elements  of 
geometry;  but  to  my  inexpressible  grief^  just  as 
I  was  beginning  that  branch  of  science^  he  left  Mr. 
Grants  and  went  to  the  late  earl  of  Fife%  at 
several  miles  distance.  The  good  family  I  was  then 
with  CO  aid  not  prevail  with  me  to  stay  after  he 
was  gone ;  so  I  left  them^  and  went  to  my  father's. 

He  had  made  me  a  present  of  Oordon^s  Geo- 
graphical Grammar,  which,  at  that  time,  was  to 
me  a  great  treasure.  There  is  no  figure  of  a 
globe  in  it,  although  it  contains  a  tolerable  descrip- 
tion of  the  globes,  and  their  use.  From  this  des* 
cription  I  made  a  globe  in  three  weeks  at  my  fa- 
ther%  having  turned  the  ball  thereof  out  of  apiece 
of  wood  ;  which  ball  I  covered  with  paper,  and 
delineated  a  map  of  the  world  upon  it ;  made  the 
meridian  ring  and  horizon  of  wood ;  covered  them 
with  paper,  and  graduated  them ;  and  was  happy 
to  find,  that,  by  my  globe  (^which  was  the  first  I 
ever  saw)  I  could  solve  the  problems. 
^  But  this  was  not  likely  to  afibrd  me  bread,  and 
I  could  not  think  of  staying  with  my  father,  who 
I  knew  full  well  could  not  maintain  me  in  that  way, 
as  it  could  he  of  no  service  to  him ;  and  he  had 
without  my  assistance,  hands  sufficient  for  all 
his  work. 

I  then  went  to  a  miller,  thinking  it  would  be  a 
very  easy  business  to  attend  the  mill,  and  that 
I  should  have  a  great  deal  of  leisure  time  to 
study  decimal  arithmetic  and  geometry.  But 
my  master  being  too  fond  of  tipling  at  an   ule- 
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house,  left  the  whole  care  of  the  mill  to  me^  and 
almost  starved  me  for  want  of  victuals ;  so  that  1 
was  glad  when  I  could  have  a  little  oat-uieal  mix 
ed  with  cold  water  to  eat  I  was  engaged  for  a 
year  in  that  {nan's  service^  at  the  end  of  which  I 
left  him^  and  returned  in  a  very  weak  state  to  my 
father's. 

Soon  after  I  had  recovered  my  former  strength^ 
a  neighbouring  farmer^  who  practised  as  a  physi- 
cian in  that  part  of  the  country^  came  to  my 
father's, wanting  to  have  me  as  a  labouring  servant. 
My  father  advised  me  to  go  to  Doctor  Young, 
telling  me  that  the  Doctor  would  instruct  me  in 
that  part  of  his  business.  This  he  promised  to 
do,  which  was  a  temptatioq  to  me.  But  instead 
of  performing  his  promise,  he  kept  me  constantly 
to  very  hard  labour,  and  never  once  shewed  me 
one  of  his  books.  All  his  servants  complained 
that  he  was  the  hardest  master  they  had  ever 
liyed  with ;  and  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  en- 
gaged with  him  for  half  a  year.  But,  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  I  was  so  much  overwrought,  that 
I  was  almost  disabled,  which  obliged  me  to  leave 
him :  and  he  was  so  unjust  as  to  give  me  nothing 
at  all  for  the  time  I  had  been  with  him,  because  I 
did  not  complete  my  half-year's  service ;  though 
he  knew  that  I  was  not  able,  and  had  seen  me 
working  for  the  last  fortnight,  as  much  as  possible 
with  one  hand  and  arm,  when  I  could  not  lift  the 
other  from  my  side.  And  what  I  thought  was 
particularly  hard^  he  never  once  tried  to  give  me 
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the  least  relief^  farther  than  once  bleeding  me^ 
which  rather  did  me  hurt  than  good^  as  I  was  very 
weak  and  much  emaciated.  I  then  went  to  my 
father's^  where  I  was  confined  for  two  months  on 
account  of  my  hurt^  and  despaired  of  ever  reco- 
vering the  use  of  my  left  arm.  And^  during  all 
that  time^  the  Doctor  never  once  came  to  see  me^ 
although  the  distance  was  not  quite  two  miles. — 
But  ray  friend  Mr.  Cantley,  hearing  of  my  misfor- 
tune^ at  twelve  miles'  distance^  sent  me  pro- 
per medicines  and  applications^  by  means  of  which 
I  recovered  the  use  of  my  arm ;  but  found  myself 
too  weak  to  think  of  going  into  service  again^  and 
had  entirely  lost  my  appetite^  so  that  I  could  lake 
nothing  but  a  draught  of  milk  once  a-day^  for 
many  weeks. 

In  order  to  amuse  myself  in  this  low  state^  I 
made  a  wooden  clocks  the  frame  of  which  was  also 
of  wood ;  and  it  kept  time  pretty  well.  The  bell^ 
on  which  the  hammer  struck  the  hours,  was  the 
neck  of  a  broken  bottle. 

Having  then  no  idea  how  any  time-keeper 
could  go  but  by  a  weight  and  a  line^  I  wondered 
how  a  watch  could  go  in  all  positions ;  and  was 
sorry  that  I  had  never  thought  of  asking  Mr. 
Gantley,  who  could  very  easily  have  informed  me. 
But  happening  one  day  to  see  a  gentleman  ride 
by  my  father's  house^  (which  was  close  by  a  public 
road)  I  asked  him  what  o'clock  it  then  was :  be 
looked  at  his  watch^  and  told  me.  As  he  did  that 
with  so  much  good  nature^  I  begged  of  him  to 
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sliew  roe  the  inside  of  his  watch :  and  though  he 
was  an  entire  stranger^  he  immediately  opened  the 
watch^  und  put  it  into  my  hands.    I  saw  the  spring- 
box  with  part  of  the  chain  round  it^  and  asked 
him  what  it  was  that  made  the  box  turn  round  : 
he  told  me  that  it  was  turned  round  by  a  steel 
spring   within  it.     Having  then  never  seen  any 
other  spring  than  that  of  my  father's  gun-lock^  I 
asked  how  a  spring  within  a  box  could  turn  the 
box  so  often  round  as  to  wind  all  the  chain  upon 
it     He  answered^  that  the  spring  was  long  and 
thin  ;  that  one  end  of  it  was  fastened  to  the  axis 
of  the  box^  and  the  other  end  to  the  inside  of  the 
box ;  that  the  axis  was  fixed^  and  the  box  was 
loose  upon  it     I  told  him  I  did  not  yet  thoroughly 
understand  the  matter :  Well^  my  lad^  says  he^ 
take  a  long  thin  piece  of  whalebone^  hold  one  end 
of  it  fast  between  your  finger  and  thumbs  and 
wind  it  round  your  finger :  it  will  then  endeavour 
to  unwind  itself;  and  if  you  fix  the  other  end  of 
it  to  the  inside  of  a  small  hoop^  and  leave  it  to 
itself^  it  will  turn  the  hoop  round  and  rounds  and 
wind  up  a  thread  tied  to  the  outside  of  the  hoop. 
— ^I  thanked  the  gentleman^  and  told  him  that  I 
understood  the  thing  very  well.     I  then  tried  to 
make  a  watch  with  wooden  wheels^  and  made  the 
spring  of  whalebone ;  but  found  that  I  could  not 
make  the  watch  go  when  the  balance  was  put  on^ 
because  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  were  rather  too 
weak  to  bear  the  force  of  a  spring  sufficient  to 
move  the  balance ;  altiiough  the  wheels  would  run 
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&8t  enough  when  the  balance  was  taken  off.  I 
inclosed  the  whole  in  a  wooden  case^  very  little 
bigger  than  a  breakfast  tea-cup:  but  a  clumsy 
neighbour  one  day  looking  at  my  watch^  happened 
to  let  it  fall;  and^  turning  hastily  about  to  pick  it 
up^  set  his  foot  upon  it^  and  crushed  it  all  to 
pieces ;  which  so  provoked  my  father^  that  he  was 
almost  ready  to  beat  the  man;  and  discouraged 
me  so  much^  that  I  never  attempted  to  make  such 
another  machine  again^  especially  as  I  was  tho- 
roughly convinced  that  I  could  never  make  one 
that  would  be  of  any  real  use. 

As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  go  abroad^  I  carried 
my  globe,  clocks  and  copies  of  some  other  maps 
besides  that  of  the  worlds  to  the  late  Sir  James 
Dunbar  of  Durn  (about  seven  miles  from  where 
my  father  lived)  as  I  had  heard  that  Sir  James  was 
a  very  good-natured^friendly^  inquisitive  gentleman. 
He  received  me  in  a  very  kind  manner^  was  pleas- 
ed with  what  I  shewed  him^  and  desired  I  would 
clean  his  clocks.  This^  for  the  first  time^  I  at- 
tempted ;  and  then  began  to  pick  up  some  money 
in  that  way  about  the  country^  making  Sir  Jameses 
house  my  home^  at  his  desire. 

Two  large  globular  stones  stood  on  the  top  of 
his  gate :  on  one  of  them  I  painted  (with  oil  co- 
lours) a  map  of  the  terrestrial  globe^  and  on  the 
other  a  map  of  the  celestial^  from  a  planisphere  of 
the  stars  which  I  copied  on  paper  from  a  celestial 
globe  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  gentleman. 
The  poles  of  the  painted  globes  stood  towards 
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the  poles  of  the  heavens;  on  each^  the  24  hours 
were  placed  around  the  equinoctial^  so  as  to  shew 
the  time  of  the  day  when  the  sun  shone  out^  by 
the  boundary  where  the  half  of  the  globe  at  any 
time  enlightened  by  the  sun  was  parted  from  the 
other  half  in  the  shade ;  the  enlightened  parts  of 
the  terrestrial  globe  answering  to  the  like  enlight- 
ened parts  of  the  earth  at  all  times.  So  that^ 
whenever  the  sun  shone  on  the  globe^  one  might 
see  to  what  places  the  sun  was  then  risings  to 
what  places  it  was  settings  and  all  the  places  where 
it  was  then  day  or  night  throughout  the  earth. 

Daring  the  time  I  was  at  Sir  James's  hospitable 
house^  his  sister^  the  honourable  Lady  Dipple^ 
came  there  on  a  visits  and  Sir  James  introduced 
me  to  her.  She  asked  me  whether  I  could  draw 
patterns  for  needlework  on  aprons  and  gowns. 
On  shewing  me  some^  I  undertook  the  work^  and 
drew  several  for  her ;  some  of  which  were  copied 
from  her  patterns^  and  the  rest  I  did  according  to  my 
own  fancy.  On  this  I  was  sent  for  by  other  ladies 
in  the  country^  and  began  to  think  myself  growing 
very  rich  by  the  money  I  got  for  such  drawings ; 
out  of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  occasionally 
supplying  the  wants  of  my  poor  father. 

Yet  all  this  while  I  could  not  leave  off  star- 
gazing in  the  nights^  and  taking  the  places  of  the 
planets  among  the  stars  by  my  above-mentioned 
thread.  By  this^  I  could  observe  how  the  planets 
changed  their  places  among  the  stars^  and  deline- 
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ated  tbeir  paths  on  the  celestial  map^  which  I  had 
copied  from  the  above-mentioned  celestial  globe. 

By  observing  what  constellations  the  ecliptic 
passed  through  in  that  map^  and  comparing  these 
with  the' starry  heaven^  I  was  so  impressed  as 
sometimes  to  imagine  that  I  saw  the  ecliptic  in  the 
heaven^  among  the  stars^  like  a  broad  circular 
road  for  the  sun^s  apparent  course ;  and  fancied 
the  paths  of  the  planets  to  resemble  the  narrow 
ruts  made  by  cart-wheels^  sometimes  on  one  side 
of  a  plain  road^  and  sometimes  on  the  other^ 
crossing  the  road  at  small  angles^  but  nevier  going 
far  from  either  side  of  it. 

Sir  James's  house  was  full  of  pictures  and  prints^ 
several  of  which  I  copied  with  pen  and  ink  :  this 
made  him  think  T  might  become  a  painter. 

Lady  Dipple  had  been  but  a  few  weeks  there, 
when  William  Baird,  Esq.  of  Auchmedden,  came 
on  a  visit :  he  was  the  husband  of  one  of  that 
lady's  daughters,  and  I  found  him  to  be  very  in- 
genious and  communicative ;  he  invited  me  to  go 
to  his  house,  and  stay  some  time  with  him,  telling 
me  that  I  should  have  free  access  to  his  library, 
which  was  a  very  large  one ;  and  that  he  would 
furnish  me  with  all  sorts  of  implements  for  draw- 
ing. I  went  thither,  and  stayed  about  eight 
months;  byt  was  much  disappointed  in  finding  no 
books  on  astronomy  in  his  library,  except  what 
was  in  the  two  volumes  of  Harris's  Lexicon  Tech- 
nicum,  although  there  were  many  books  on  geo- 
gmphy  and  other  sciences:  several  of  these  in- 
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deed  were  in  Latin^  and  more  in  French ;  which 
being  languages  that  I  did  not  understand^  I  had 
recoorse  to  him  for  what  I  wanted  to  know  of  these 
sobjects^  which  he  cheerfully  read  to  me ;  and  it 
was  as  easy  for  him^  at  sights  to  read  English 
from  a  Greeks  Latin^  or  French  book^  as  from  an 
English  one.  He  furnished  me  with  pencils  and 
Indian  ink^  shewing  me  how  to  draw  with  them ; 
and  although  he  had  but  an  indifferent  hand  at 
that  work^  yet  he  was  a  very  acute  judge;  and 
consequently  a  very  fit  person  for  shewing  me 
how  to  correct  my  own  work.  He  was  the  first 
who  ever  sat  to  me  for  a  picture^  and  I  found  it 
was  much  easier  to  draw  from  the  life  than  from 
any  picture  whatever^  as  nature  was  more  striking 
than  any  imitation  of  it. 

Lady  Dipple  came  to  his  house  in  about  half 
a  year  after  I  went  thither.  And  as  they  thought  I 
had  a  genius  for  paintings  they  consulted  together 
about  what  might  be  the  best  way  to  put  me  for- 
ward. Mr.  Baird  thought  it  would  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  make  a  collection  for  me  among  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen^  to  put  me  to  a  painter  at 
Edinburgh:  but  he  founds  upon  trials  that  nothing 
worth  the  while  could  be  done  among  them.  And 
as  to  himself^  he  could  not  do  much  that  way^ 
because  he  had  but  a  small  estate^  and  a  very  nu- 
merons  family.  Lady  Dipple  told  me  that  she  was 
to  go  to  Edinburgh  next  springs  and  that  if  I 
would  go  thither^  she  would  give  me  a  year's  bed 
and  board  at  her  house  gratis,  and  make  all  the 


Hr^T'eir  rae  :::iu«:  7:r  mt  mtfloic  wr  acquaintance 
-I  -liitii^-nH  Bi-jCTCxfc  i^*  her  kind  offer; 
mi  ^ufCEftui  :c  x  -^-luc  ne  :ae  jw,  die  gave  me 
r»~:.  I  :ar".t?-i  vxa  m?  i  jftoer  of  recommenda- 
iDia  f-nzL  Lrri  Ftcsi^:  a  sear  neighbour 
;c  >irart  E«tr-fr*  r*  Mr.  Jokn  Alexander^ 
4  zft:xiTr  n.  tiiiriirxT. :  '*i:  iliowifd  me  to  pass 
IX  iiior  tTfry  ^j  i:  x^s  Byraese.  for  a  months  to 
o:cT  frifn  i:::<  irkT::!:^; :  uNl  saad  lie  woiildteacb 
IK  t:  roia:  it  rcrOiurizrsi.  r  I  voold  serve  bim 

£Zjd  iLj  frseo^is  vocjd  aiaintain  me 
IK :  Zur*  'i:s  whs  tco  Mncli  fiir  me  to  de- 
jtzl  zz  ij :  =r:?  i>i  I  ciM>>se  to  serve  so  long. 
I  w^«  "Ikz  r>f::iirDco3cd  to  other  painters^  but 
tifej  TTMli  -«:-  noiiirx  ^'laoat  money.  So  I  was 
qTiite  a:  a  "li.?  w^ii:  :■-  do. 

Id  a  few  daT>  axer  rhx5^  I  neceired  a  letter  of 
recommendadoD  fr:'!n  my  good  fiiend  'Sqnire 
Baird  to  the  Beveread  Dr.  Bobert  Keith  at  Edin- 
burgh^ to  whom  I  gave  aa  account  of  mv  bad  suc- 
cess among  the  painters  there.  He  told  me^  that 
if  1  would  copy  from  nature,  I  might  do  without 
their  assistance  ;  as  all  the  rules  for  drawing  signi- 
fied but  Terr  little  when  one  came  to  draw  from 
the  life,  and^  by  what  he  had  seen  of  my  drawings 
brought  from  the  North,  he  judged  I  might  suc- 
ceed very  well  in  drawing  pictures  from  the  life, 
in  Indian  ink,  on  vellum.  He  then  sat  to'  me  for 
his  own  picture,  and  sent  me  with  it  and  a  letter 
of  recommendation  to  the  Bight  Honourable 
Lady  Jane  Douglas,  who  lived  with  her  mother. 
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the  Marchioness  of  Douglas,  at  lliIer<:histon-house, 
near  Edinburgh.  Both  the  Marchioness  and 
Lady  Jane  behaved  to  me  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  on  Dr.  Keith's  account,  and  sat  for  their 
pictured ;  telling  me  at  the  same  time,  that  I  was 
in  the  very  room  in  which  Lord  Napier  invented 
and  computed  the  Logarithms;  and  that,  if  I 
thought  it  would  inspire  me,  1  should  always  have 
the  same  room  whenever  I  came  to  Merchiston. 
— I  staid  there  several  days,  and  drew  several 
pictures  of  Lady  Jane ;  of  whom  it  was  hard  to 
say,  whether  the  greatness  of  her  beauty,  or  the 
goodness  of  her  temper  and  dispositions,  was  the 
most  predominant.  She  sent  these  pictures  to  la- 
dies of  her  acquaintance,  in  order  to  recommend  me 
to  them ;  by  which  means  I  soon  had  as  much  busi- 
ness as  Icould  possibly  manage,  so  as  not  only  to 
put  a  good  deal  of  money  into  my  own  pocket,  but 
also  to  spare  what  was  sufficient  to  help  to  supply 
my  father  and.  mother  in  their  old  age. — Thus  a 
business  was  providentially  put  into  my  hands, 
which  I  followed  for  six  and  twenty  years. 

Lady  Dipple,  being  a  woman  of  the  strictest 
piety,  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  me  at  first,  and 
made  me  give  her  an  ex^ct  account  at  night  of  what 
families  1  had  been  in  throughout  the  day,  and  of 
the  money  I  had  received.  She  took  the  money 
each,  night,  desiring  I  would  keep  an  account  of 
what  I  had  put  into  her  hands ;  telling  me  that  I 
should  duly  have  out  of  it  what  1  wanted  for 
clothes,  and  to  sent  to  my  father.— But,  in  less 

c 
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than  half  a  year^  she  told  me  that  she  would 
thencefortli  trust  me  with  being  my  owd  banker  ; 
for  she  had  made  a  good  deal  of  private  enquiry^ 
how  I  had  behaved  when  I  was  out  of  her  sight: 
through  the  day,  and  was  satisfied  with  my 
conduct. 

During  my  two  years'  stay  at  Edinburgh^  I 
somehow  took  a  violent  inclination  to  study  ana- 
tomy, surgery,  and  physic,  all  from  reading  oi 
books,  and  conversing  with  gentlemen,  on  these 
subjects;  which,  for  that  time,  put  all  thoughts  Oa 
astronomy  out  of  my  mind,  and  I  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  become  acquainted  with  any  one  there  who 
taught  either  mathematics  or  astronomy :  for  no- 
thing would  .serve  me  but  to  be  a  Doctor. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  I  left  Edinburgh, 
and  went  to  see  my  father,  thinking  myself  tole- 
rably well  qualified  to  be  a  physician  in  that  part 
of  the  country ;  and  I  carried  a  good  deal  of  me- 
dicines, plaisters,  &c.  thither. — ^But,  to  my  mortifi- 
cation, I  soon  found  that  all  my  medical  theories 
and  study  were  of  little  use  in  practice.  And 
then,  finding  that  very  few  paid  me  for  the  medi- 
cines they  had,  and  that  I  was  far  from  being  so 
successful  as  I  could  wish,  I  quite  left  off  that 
business,  and  began  to  think  of  taking  to  the  more 
sure  one  of  drawing  pictures  again. — ^For  this 
purpose  I  went  to  Inverness,  where  I  had  eight 
months^  business. 

When  1  was  there,  I  began  to  think  of  astro- 
nomy again ;  and  was  heartily  sorry  for  having 
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quite  neglected  it  at  Edinburgh^  where  I  might 
have  improved  my  knowledge  by  conversing  with 
those  who  were  very  able  to  assist  me. — I  began 
to  compare  the  ecliptic  with  its  twelve  signs 
(through  which  the  sun  goes  in  twelve  months) 
to  the  circle  of  twelve  hours  on  the  dial-plate  of  a 
watch^  the  hour-hand  to  the  sun^  and  the  minute- 
hand  to  the  moon^  moving  in  the  ecliptic ;  the  one 
always  overtaking  the  other  at  a  place  forwarder 
than  it  did  at  their  last  conjunction  before.  On 
this^  I  contrived  and  finished  a  scheme  on  paper 
for  shewing  the  motions  and  places  of  the  sun  and 
moon  in  the  ecliptic  on  each  day  of  the  year,  per- 
petually ;  and  consequently,  the  days  of  all  the 
new  and  full  moons. 

To  this  I  wanted  to  add  a  method  for  shewing 
(be  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  of  which  I  knew 
(he  caofe  long  before,  by  having  observed  that  the 
moon  was,  for  one  half  of  her  period,  on  the  nortli 
side  of  the  ecliptic,  and  for  the  other  half  on  the 
soath.  But,  having  not  observed  her  course  long 
enough  among  the  stars  by  my  above-mentioned 
thread,  so  as  to  delineate  her  path  on  my  celestial 
map,  in  order  to  find  the  two  opposite  points  of 
the  ecliptic  in  which  her  orbit  crosses  it,  I  was 
altogether  at  a  loss  how  and  where  in  the  ecliptic 
(in  my  scheme)  to  place  these  intersecting  points : 
this  was  in  the  year  1739. 

kt  last,   I  recollected,  that  when  I  was  with 

Squire  Grant,  of  Achoynaney,  in  the  year  1730, 

I  had  read,  that^  on  the  first  of  January,  1690, 
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the  moon's  ascending  node  was  in  the  10th  minute 
of  the  first  degree  of  Aries ;  and  that  her  nodes 
moved  backward  through  the  whole  ecliptic  in  18 
years  and  224  days^  which  was  at  the  rate  of  3 
min.  11  sec.  every  24  hours.  But,  as  I  scarcely 
knew^  in  the  year  1730^  what  the  moon's  nodes 
meant,  I  took  no  further  notice  of  it  at  that  time. 

However,  in  the  year  1739,  I  set  to  work  at 
Inverness ;  and  after  a  tedious  calculation  of  the 
slow  motion  of  the  nodes  from  Jan.  1690  to  Jan. 
1740,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  (if  I  was  sure  T  had 
remembered  right)  the  moon's  ascending  node 
must  be  in  23  deg.  25  min.  of  Cancer,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1740.  And  so  [  added  the 
eclipse-part  to  my  scheme^  and  called  it  The  Astro- 
nomical  Rotula. 

When  I  had  finished  it,  I  shewed  it  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Alexander  Mac  Bean,  one  of  the  ministers  at 
Inverness,  who  told  me  he  had  a  set  of  almanacks 
by  him  for  several  years  past,  and  would  examine 
it  by  the  eclipses  mentioned  in  them.  We  exa- 
mined it  together,  and  found  that  it  agreed  through- 
out with  the  days  of  all  the  new  and  full  moons 
and  eclipses  mentioned  in  these  almanacks ;  which 
made  me  think  I  had  constructed  it  upon  true 
astronomical  principles.  On  this,  Mr.  Mac  Bean 
desired  me  to  write  to  Mr.  Mac  Laurin,  professor 
of  the  mathematics  at  Edinburgh,  and  give  him  an 
account  of  the  methods  by  which  I  had  formed  my 
plan,  requesting  him  to  correct  it  where  it  was 
wrong.     He  returned  me  a  most  polite  and  firiendly 
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answer  (although  I  had  never  seen  him  during  my 
stay  at  Edinburgh)  and  informed  me  that  I  had 
only  mistaken  the  radical  mean  place  of  the  as- 
cending node  by  a  quarter  of  a  degree ;  and  that^ 
if  I  would  send  the  drawing  of  my  Rotula  to  him^ 
he  would  examine  it^  and  endeavour  to  procure 
me  a  subscription  to  defray  the  charges  of  engrav- 
ing it  on  copper-plates^  if  I  chose  to  publish  it. 
I  then  made  a  new  and  correct  drawing  of  it,  and 
sent  it  to  him^  who  soon  got  me  a  very  handsome 
subscription  by  setting  the  example  himself^  and 
sending  subscription-papers  to  others. 

I  then  returned  to  Edinburgh^  and  had  the  Ro- 
tala-plates  engraved  there  by  Mr.  Cooper.*  It 
has  gone  through  several  impressions^  and  always 
sold  very  well  till  the  year  1752,  when  the  style 
was  changed,  which  rendered  it  quite  useless. — 
Mr.  Mac  Laurin  received  me  with  the  greatest 
civility  when  I  first  went  to  see  him  at  Edinburgh. 
He  then  became  an  exceedingly  good  friend  to  me, 
and  continued  so  till  his  death. 

One  day  I  requested  him  to  shew  me  his  orrery, 
which  he  immediately  did.  I  was  greatly  delight- 
ed with  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon  in  it, 
and  would  gladly  have  seen  the  wheel- work,  which 
was  concealed  in  a  brass  box,  and  the  box  and 
planets  above  it  were  surrounded  by  an  armillary 
sphere.  But  he  told  me,  that  he  never  had  open- 
ed it;  and   I  could  easily  perceive  that  it  could 

♦  Cooper  waa  roaster  to  the  justly  celebrated  Mr.  Robert  Strange., 
wHo  was  at  that  time  his  apprentice. 
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not  be  opened  but  by  the  band  of  some  ingenious 
clock-maker,  and  not  without  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  trouble. 

After  a  good  deal  of  thinking  and  calculation^ 
I  found  that  I  could  contrive  the  wheel-work  for 
turning  the  planets  in  such  a  machine,  and  giving 
them  their  progressive  motions ;  but  should  be 
very  well  satisfied  if  I  could  make  an  orrery  to 
shew  the  motions  of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  of 
the  sun  round  its  axis.  I  then  employed  a  turner 
to  make  me  a  suflicient  number  of  wheels  and 
axles,  according  to  patterns  which  I  gave  him  in 
drawing:  and  after  having  cut  the  teeth  in  the 
wheels  by  a  knife,  and  put  the  whole  together,  I 
found  that  it  answered  all  my  expectations.  It 
shewed  the  sun's  motion  round  his  axis,  the  diur- 
nal and  annual  motions  of  the  earth  on  its  inclined 
axis,  which  kept  its  parallelism  in  its  whole  course 
round  the  sun ;  the  motions  and  phases  of  the 
moon,  with  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes  of 
her  orbit;  and  consequently,  all  the  variety  of 
seasons,  the  different  lengths  of  days  and  nights, 
the  days  of  the  new  and  full  moons,  and  eclipses. 

When  it  was  all  completed,  except  the  box  that 
covers  the  wheels,  I  shewed  it  to  Mr.  Mac  Laurin, 
who .  commended  it  in  presence  of  a  great  many 
young  gentlemen  who  attended  his  lectures.  He 
desired  me  to  read  them  a  lecture  on  it,  which  I 
did  without  any  hesitation,  seeing  I  had  no  reason 
to  be  afraid  of  speaking  before  a  great  and  good 
man  who  was  my  friend. — Soon  after  that,  I  sent 
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it  in  a  present  to  the  Reverend  and  ingenious  Mr. 
Alexander  Irvine^  one  of  the  ministers  at  Elgin  in 
Scotland. 

I  then  made  a  smaller  and  neater  orrery,  of 
wbjch  all  the  Wheels  were  of  ivory,  and  I  cut  the 
teeth  in  them  with  a  file.  This  was  done  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  year  1743;  and,  in  May  that 
year,  I  brought  it  with  nie  to  London,  where  it 
Avas  soon  after  brought  by  Sir  Dudley  Rider.  I 
have  made  six  orreries  since  that  time,  and  there 
are  not  any  two  of  them  in  which  the  wheel-work 
is  alike  :  for  I  could  never  bear  to  copy  one  thing 
of  that  kind  from  another,  because  I  still  saw 
there  was  great  room  for  improvements. 

I  had  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Mr.  Ba- 
ron Eldin  at  Edinburgh  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Stephen  Poyntz,  Esq;  at  St.  James's,  who  had 
been  preceptor  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  late 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  was  well  known  to  be 
possessed  of  all  the  good  qualities  that  can  adorn 
a  human  mind. — ^To  me,  his  goodness  was  really  be- 
yond my  power  of  expression ;  and  I  had  not  been 
a  month  in  London  till  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
wrote  to  an  eminent  professor  of  mathematics  to 
take  me  into  his  house^  and  give  me  board  and  lodg- 
ing with  all  proper  instructions  to  qualify  me  for 
teaching  a  mathematical  school  he  (Mr.  Poyntz) 
had  in  view  for  me^  and  would  get  me  settled  in  it. 
This  I  should  have  liked  very  well,  especially  as  I 
began  to  beiired  of  drawing  pictures,  in  which,  I 
confess,  I  never  strove  to  excel,  because  my  mind 
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was  still  pursuing  things  more  agreeable.  He 
soon  after  told  me  he  had  jnst  received  an  answer 
from  the  mathematical  master^  desiring  I  might  be 
sent  immediately  to  him.  On  hearing  this,  I  told 
Mr.  Poyntz^  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  maintain 
my  wife  during  the  time  I  must  be  under  the  mas- 
ter's tuition.  What,  says  he^  are  you  a  married 
man  ?  I  told  him  I  had  been  so  ever  since  May  in 
the  year  1739.  He  said  he  was  sorry  for  it,  be- 
cause it  quite  defeated  his  scheme  ;  as  the  mas- 
ter of  the  school  he  had  in  view  for  me  must  be  a 
bachelor. 

He  then  asked  me,  what  business  I  intended  to 
follow  ?  I  answered,  that  I  knew  of  none  besides 
that  of  drawing  pictures.  On  this  he  desired  me 
to  draw  the  pictures  of  his  lady  and  children,  that 
he  might  shew  them  in  order  to  recommend  me 
to  others ;  and  told  me,  that,  when  I  was  out  of 
business,  I  should  come  to  him,  and  he  would  find 
roe  as  much  as  he  could  and  I  soon  found  as  much 
as  I  could  execute :  but  he  died  in  a  few  years 
after,  to  my  inexpressible  grief. 

Soon  afterward,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  although 
the  moon  goes  round  the  earth,  and  that  the  sun 
is  far  on  the  outside  of  the  moon's  orbit^  yet 
the  moon's  motion  must  be  in  a  line  that  is  always 
concave  towards  the  sun:  and  upon  making  a 
delineation  representing  her  absolute  path  in  the 
heavens,  I  found  it  to  be  really  so.  I  then  made 
a  simple  machine  for  delineating  both  her  path  and 
the  earth's  on  a  long  paper  laid  on  the  floor.     I 
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carried  the  machine  and  delineation  to  the  late 
Martin  Folkes.  Esq.  President  of  the  Royal 
Society^  on  a  Thursday  afternoon.  He  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  seeing  it^  as  it  was  a  new  dis- 
covery ;  and  took  me  that  evening  with  him  to 
the  Royal  Society,  where  I  shewed  th€  delineation, 
and  the  method  of  doing  it. 

When  the  business  of  the  society  was  over,  one 
of  the  members  desired  me  to  dine  with  him 
next  Saturday  at  Hackney ;  telling  me  that  his 
name  was  EUicott,  and  that  he  was  a  watch-maker. 

I  accordingly  went  to  Hackney,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Mr.  John  Ellicott,  who  then  shewed 
me  the  very  same  kind  of  delineation,  and  part  of 
the  machine  by  which  he  had  done  it ;  telling  me 
that  he  had  thought  of  it  twenty  years  before.  I 
could  easily  see,  by  the  colour  of  the  paper,  and 
of  the  ink-lines  upon  it,  that  it  must  have  been 
done  many  years  before  I  saw  it.  He  then  told 
me  what  was  very  certain,  that  he  had  neither 
stolen  the  thought  from  me,  nor  had  I  from  him. 
And  from  that  time  till  his  death,  Mr.  Ellicott  was 
one  of  my  best  friends.  The  figure  of  this 
machine  and  delineation  is  in  the  7th  Plate  of  my 
book  of  Astronomy. 

Soon  after  the  style  was  changed,  I  had  my  Ro- 
tula  new  engraved ;  but  have  neglected  it  too  much 
by  not  fitting  it  up  and  advertizing  it.  After  this, 
I  drew  out  a  scheme,  and  had  it  engraved,  for 
shewing  all  the  problems  of  the  Rotula  except  the 
eclipses  :  and  in  place  of  that,  it  shews  the  times 
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of  ni*iii^  and  setting  ot'tlie  shu,  niOOD.  aod  stars; 
iiiir]  tiic  [lOHitions  of  the  stars  for  any  time  of  the 
iiiffiit. 

In  l\u:  yrar  1747,  I  published  a  Dissertation  oo 
ihi'.  VhiuutTui^iu  of  the  Harvest  Moon,  with  the  de- 
M<:ri|ition  of  u  new  Orrery,  in  which  there  were  ooly 
four  wheels.  But  having  never  had  a  grammatical 
education,  nor  time  to  study  the  rules  of  jast  com- 
poHidon,  I  iieknowledge  that  I  was  afraid  to  put 
it  lo  [ire.ss;  and,  for  the  same  cause^  I  ought 
fo  have  the*  same  fears  still.  But  haring  the 
plniHure  to  lind  Hiat  this,  my  first  work,  was  not  ill 
reeeive.rl,  I  wa.M  emboldened  to  go  on,  in  publish- 
iiiK  my  A.stronomy,  Mechanical  Lectures^  Tables 
finrj  Traci.H  relative  to  several  Arts  and  Sciences, 
TUr.  Young  («entieman  and  Lady's  Astronomy,  a 
Mrmill    treatise   on  Electricity,  and  the   following 

hhi'rtrt. 

In  thr  yrur  1748,  I  ventured  to  read  Lectures 
(in  IJK-  Melip.se  of  the  Sun  that  fell  on  the  14th  of 
July  in  I  hut  year.  Afterwards  I  began  to  read 
A.stronfnniciil  Lectures  on  an  Orrery  which  I  made, 
and  of  whieh  the  figures  of  all  the  wheel-work  are 
eontained  in  the  (Ith  und  7th  Plates  of  this  book.* 
I  next  begun  to  make  an  apparatus  for  Lectures  on 
Mechanics,  and  gradually  increased  the  apparatus 
for  other  purls  of  experimental  philosophy,  buying 
from  others  what  I  could  not  make  for  myself,  till 
I  brought  it  to  its  present  state.— I  then  entirely 

Mechanical  ExcrciscM,  8vo. 
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left  off  drawing  pictures,  and  employed  myself  in 
the  much  pleasanter  business  of  reading  Lectures 
ou  Mechanics^  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneu- 
piatics.  Electricity,  and  Astronomy  :  in  all  which, 
my  encouragement  has  been  greater  than  I  could 
have  expected. 

The  best  machine  I  ever  contrived  is  the  Eclip- 
sarean,  of  which  there  is  a  figure  in  Ibe  13th  Plate 
Off  m)'  Astronomy.  It  shews  the  time,  quantity, 
duration,  and  progress  of  the  solar  eclipses,  at  all 
parts  of  the  earth.  My  next  best  contrivance  is 
the  universal  dialing  cylinder,  of  which  theie  is  a 
figure  in  the  8th  Plate  of  the  Supplement  to  my 
Mechanical  Lectures. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  I  came  to  London ; 
and  during  all  that  time,  I  have  met  with  the 
highest  instances  of  friendship  from  all  ranks  of 
people  both  in  town  and  country,  which  I  here 
acknowledge  with  the  utmost  respect  and  grati- 
tude ;  and  particularly  the  goodness  of  our  pre- 
sent gracious  Sovereign,  who,  out  of  his  privy 
purse,  allows  me  fifty  pounds  a-year,  which  is 
regularly  paid  without  any  deduction. 


At  the  period  when  our  Author  concludes  his 
Memoir,  he  had  acquired  a  large  funded  pro- 
perty, and  appeared  likely  to  enjoy  a  considerable 
share  of  that  repose,  which  his  previous  labours 
so  justly  merited.     A  series  of  misfortunes,  how- 
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Amongst  the  poetical  admirers  of  Mr.  Ferguson^ 
we  may  place  the  late  Mr.  Capel  Lofl^  who  in  his 
Eudosia^  or  a  Poem  on  the  Universe^  has  the 
following  elegant  allusion  to  the  early  labours  of 
our  Author : — 

*'  Nor  shall  thy  guidance  not  conduct  oar  feet, 
O  hononr'd  Shepherd  of  our  later  days ! 
Whom  from  the  flocks,  whUe  thy  iuitutor*d  soul. 
Mature  in  childhood,  trac'd  the  starry  coarse. 
Astronomy,  enamoar'd,  gently  led 
Through  all  the  splendid  labyrinths  of  HeaTen  ; 
And  taaght  thee  her  stapendoas  laws ;  oncloth'd 
In  all  the  light  of  fair  simplicity, 
Thy  apt  expression." 
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LECTURE  I. 

OP  MATTER  AND  ITS  PROPERTIES. 

AS  the  design  of  the  first  part  of  this  course  is  to  ex-*    LECT. 
plain  and  demonstrate  those  laws  by  which  the  material  v^^^'/-^> 
unirerse  is  governed,  regulated,  and  continued ;  and  by 
which  the  various  appearances  in  nature  are  accounted 
for ;  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  explaining  the  pro- 
perties of  matter. 

By  the  word  matter  is  here  meant  every  thing  that  Matter, 
has  length,  breadth,   and  thickness,    and   resists   the^  ^^' 
touch. 

The  inherent  properties  of  matter  are  solidity,  in-]tsprr.:>er- 
activity,  mobility,  and  divisibility.  **^^' 

The  solidity  of  matter  arises  from  its  having  length.  Solidity 
breadth,  thickness  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  all  bodies  are 
comprehended  under  some  shape  or  other,  and  that 
each  particular  body  hinders  all  others  from  occupying 
the  same  part  of  space  which  it  possesseth.  Thus,  if  a 
piece  of  wood  or  jnetal  be  squeezed  ever  so  hard  be- 
tween two  plates,  they  cannot  be  brought  into  contact. 
And  even  water  or  air  has  this  property ;  for  if  a  small 
quantity  of  it  be  fixed  between  any  other  bodies,  they 
cannot  be  brought  to  touch  one  another.* 

Soie  1.  By  solidity  or  impenetrability  iu  common  language,  is  uu- 
dentood  the  property  of  not  being  easily  separated  into  parts,~a 
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<-ECT.  A  MCOQd  property  of  matter  Li  iM^-tinij  or 
^^  -^  mas ;  by  which  it  always  eadeaToon  to  continiie  ia  the 
^*^'*-*  state  that  it  is  in.  whether  ot  rest  or  motioB.  And  tbere- 
fore,  if  ooe  bo«iy  coaiains  twice  or  thrice  as  much  mat- 
ter a§  another  b^^dy  does,  it  will  have  twice  or  thrice  as 
mach  inactiiity ;  that  is.  it  will  require  twice  or  thrice 
as  moch  force  to  give  it  an  equal  decree  of  motioD,  or 
to  stop  it  after  it  hath  been  pat  into  sach  a  notion. 

That  matter  can  nerer  pat  itself  into  motion  is  allow- 
ed by  all  men.  For  they  see  that  a  stone.  lying  on  the 
plane  sarface  of  the  earth,  never  removes  itself  from  that 
place,  nor  does  any  one  imagine  it  ever  can.  Bat  most 
people  are  apt  to  believe  that  all  matter  has  a  propensity 
to  fall  from  a  state  of  motion  into  a  state  of  rest ;  bccnnse 
they  see  that  if  a  stone  or  a  cannon-ball  be  put  into 
ever  so  violent  a  motion,  it  soon  stops  :  not  considering 
that  this  stoppage  is  caused.  I.  By  the  gravity  or 
weight  of  the  body,  which  sinks  it  to  the  ground  in 
spite  of  the  impulse ;  and,  2.  By  the  resistance  of  the 
air  through  which  it  moves,  and  by  which  its  velocity  is 
retarded  everv  moment  till  it  falls. 

A  bowl  moves  but  a  short  distance  upon  a  bowling- 
green;  because  the  roughness  and  anevenness  of  the 
grassy  surface  soon  creates  friction  enough  to  stop  it. 
But  if  the  green  were  perfectly  level,  and  covered  with 
polished  glass,  and  the  bowl  were  perfectly  hard,  roand, 
and  smooth,  it  would  go  a  great  way  farther,  as  it  would 
have  nothing  but  the  air  tu  resist  it ;  if  then  the  air  were 

■leaiUDg  difering  very  nuiteTuIlT  from  that  of  oar  author  m  the  abore 
paiagraph ;  who  would  shew  rather  thai  aa  every  thin^  which  b aale- 
riai  mvft  poMesa  length,  breadth,  and  ihickaeai,  theae  properties  can- 
not exist  without  the  occupation  of  tpace,  and  as  such,  that  ciea  air 
which  ia  iaTisible,  and  eludes  the  grasp,  ao  less  than  tho  vision 
of  the  philosopher,  maj  be  so  conpresfed  as  to  attain  a  perfectly  solid 
form.  To  illnstiate  experimentally  the  materiality  of  air  it  is  merely 
necessary  to  invert  a  wine  glass  in  4  '  essel  of  water,  and  the  aeri- 
form fluid  within,  will  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  water,  which 
woaU  enter  immediately  if  the  air  was  allowed  :o  escape. 
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taken  away,  the  bowl  would  go  on  without  any  friction, 
and  consequently  without  any  diminution  of  the  velocity 
it  had  at  setting  out :  and  therefore,  if  tlie  green  were 
extended  quite  around  the  earth,  the  bowl  would  go  on, 
round  and  round  the  earth,  for  ever. 

If  the  bowl  were  carried  several  miles  above  the  earth, 
and  there  projected  in  a  horizontal  direction,  with  such 
a  velocity  as  would  make  it  move  more  than  a  semidia- 
meter  of  the  earth,  in  the  time  it  would  take  to  fall  to 
the  earth  by  gravity ;  in  that  case,  and  if  there  were  no 
resisting  medium  in  the  way,  the  bowl  would  not  fall  to 
the  earth  at  all ;  but  would  continue  to  circulate  round 
it^  keeping  always  in  the  same  tract,  and  returning  to 
tlie  same  point  from  which  it  was  projected,  with  the 
same  velocity  as  at  first.  In  this  manner  the  moon  goes 
romid  the  earth,  although  she  be  as  inactive  and  dead 
as  any  stone  upon  it. 

The  third  property  of  matter  is  mobility;  for  we  findMobUity. 
that  all  matter  is  capable  of  being  moved,  if  a  sufficient 
degree  of  force  be  applied  to  overcome  its  inactivity  or 
resistance.* 

The  fourth  property  of  matter  is  divinbiUty,  of  which  pivisibl 
there  can  be  no  end.  For,  since  matter  can  never  be 
annihilated  by  cutting  or  breaking,  we  can  never  imagine 
it  to  be  cut  into  such  small  particles,  but  that  if  one  of 
them  be  laid  on  a  table,  the  uppermost  side  of  it  will  be 
fiirfher  from  the  table  than  the  undermost  side.    More- 

Noie  S.  MobUity  if  here  Tery  juflUy  considered  as  a  oniTersal  pro- 
perty of  matter,  and  this  law  does  not  apply  merely  to  matter  in  the 
abttraety  aa  iUnstrationa  of  its  nniTersality  may  be  found  in  every 
part  of  created  nature.  Heat  expands,  and  cold  contracts  the  size  of  . 
moat  bodies,  and  as  we  know  from  experience,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  atmoaphere  is  continually  Tarying,  it  will  be  cTident  that  the 
Tariona  particles  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  must  be  in  con- 
daval  agitation.  Tliis  then  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  causes 
which  tend  to  produce  a  species  of  perpetual  motion  upon  (he  surface 
of  the  earth ;  the  i^lication  of  mechanical  force  which  is  more  ob- 
▼ious  will  be  treated  of  in  a  future  page. 
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IjECT.    over,  it  woald  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  greatest  moan- 
,  tain  on  earth  has  more  halves^  quarters,  or  tenth  parts, 
than  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  has. 

We  have  many  surprising  instances  of  the  smallness 
to  which  matter  can  be  divided  by  art :  of  which  the  two 
following  are  very  remarkable. 

1.  If  a  pound  of  silver  be  melted  with  a  single  grain  of 
gold,  the  gold  will  be  equally  diffused  througlwthe  whole 
silver ;  so  that,  taking  one  grain  from  any  part  of  the 
mass  (in  which  there  can  be  no  more  than  the  5760tli 
part  of  a  grain  of  gold)  and  dissolving  it  in  aquafortis, 
the  gold  will  fall  to  the  bottom. 

2.  The  gold  beaters  can  extend  a  grain  of  gold  into  a 
leaf  containing  fifty  square  inches ;  and  this  leaf  may  be 
divided  into  500000  visible  parts.  For  an  inch  in  length 
can  be  divided  into  100  parts,  every  one  of  which  will 
be  visible  to  the  bare  eye :  consequently  a  square  inch 
can  be  divided  into  lOOOO  and  50  square  inches  into 
500000.  And  if  one  of  these  parts  be  viewed  with  a 
microscope  that  magnifies  the  diameter  of  an  object  only 
10  times,  it  will  magnify  the  area  100  times  ;  and  then 
the  100th  part  of  a  500000th  part  of  a  grain  (that  is,  the 
60  millionth  part)  will  be  visible.  Such  leaves  are  com- 
monly used  in  gilding ;  and  they  are  so  very  thin,  that  if 
124500  of  them  were  laid  upon  one  another,  and  pressed 
together,  they  would  not  exceed  one  inch  in  thickness. 

Yet  all  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  lengths 
that  nature  goes  in  tiie  division  of  matter.  For  Mr. 
Leewefihoek  tells,  us  that  there  are  more  animals  in  the 
milt  of  a  single  cod-fish,  than  there  are  men  upon  the 
whole  earth :  and  that,  by  comparing  these  animals  in  a 
microscope  with  grains  of  common  sand,  it  appeared 
that  one  single  grain  is  bigger  than  four  millions  of  them. 
Now  each  animal  must  have  a  heart,  arteries,  veins, 
muscles,  and  nerves,  otherwise  it  could  neither  live 
nor  move.     How  inconceivably  small  then  must  the  par- 
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tides  of  their  blood  be,  to  circalate  through  the  smallest  lect. 
ramiOcations  and  joinings  of  their  arteries  and  veins. ,  ^ 
It  has  been  found  by  calculation,  that  a  particle  of  their 
blood  mast  be  as  much  smaller  than  a  globe  of  the  tenth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  that  globe  is  smaller  than 
the  whole  earth ;  and  yet  if  these  particles  be  compared 
with  the  particles  of  light  they  will  be  found  to  exceed 
them  as  much  in  bulk  as  mountains  do  single  grains  of 
Hand.  For,  the  force  of  any  body  striking  against  an 
obstacle  is  directly  in  proportion  to  its  quantity  of  matter 
multiplied  into  its  velocity :  and  since  the  velocity  of  the 
particles  of  light  is  demonstrated  to  be  at  least  a  million 
times  greatef*  than  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball,  it  is 
plain,  that  if  a  million  of  these  particles  were  as  big  as  a 
single  grain  of  sand,  we  durst  no  more  open  our  eyes  to 
the  light,  that  we  durst  expose  them  to  sand  shot  point- 
blank  from  a  cannon.* 


£  B  G        H         1        K 

That  matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  in  a  mathematical 
sense,  is  easy  to  be  demonstrated.  For  let  A  Bhe  the 
length  of  a  particle  to  be  divided ;  and  let  it  be  touched 

Note  S.  Some  additional  iUustrations  may  readily  be  afforded  of 
the  chemical  as  well  as  the  mechanical  division  of  matter:  — ^Thus,  if 
we  take  a  grain  of  copper,  and  dissolve  it  indUuted  nitric  acid  (aqua' 
fortii  and  water)  the  smallest  drop  will  readily  coat  the  surface  of  a 
table  knife  with  that  metal.  A  nearly  similar  though  a  more  simple 
mode  of  dividing  a  body  by  solution  may  also  be  employed.  If  a  grain 
of  cochineal  or  common  blue,  be  mixed  with  three  gallons  of  water, 
it  will  be  found,  that  each  drop  of  the  fluid  mixture  vnll  have  imbibed 
a  portion  of  the  colouring  matter  equal  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain.  Mica  or  talc  affords  some  very  wonderful 
instances  of  the  mechanical  division  of  matter.  A  block  of  less  than 
an  inch  in  tliickness,  having  been  known  to  furnish  more  than  one 
million  distinct  plates.    Our  author  speaks  of  the  amazing  extension 
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-ir;-^    i:  o-rp---?::*  fii*  bj  ti*  pirallel  lines  CD  and  ii!\ 
,^.'",^  wiic.i  <:i7co«  :?  b*  iainxtefy  esteoded  beyond  DandN. 
N;:  :2  :ie  tx^^^  ii^isiooi,  BG.GH.HI,  &c.  on  the 
.IK  £  y.  cj viri^  xh.^  ri^fat  haod  from  B  :  and  take  a 
ch;:.?:.  is  i:  iJ.  irv  vbenp  tovards  the  left  hand  from  i, 
\2  :b<  l:2«f  C  D:  Tb^ea  from  this  point,  draw  the  right 
'  "*i<  R  Ct.  R  H,  R  I.  &c.  each  of  which  will  cut  off  a 
yor:  :V*:3i  :he  partic'e  A  B.    Bat  after  any  finite  nom- 
?<r  of  <.iv*2  1:::«:«  arv  drawn,  there  will  still  remain  a 
;vjL'^.  X5  .1  P.  i:  the  top  of  the  particle,  which  can  never 
.V  vu:  of:  b^fVAOw  the  linei  D  R  and  £  JP  being  pa- 
rx'.'.i\  :*o  \lz^  oAn  ever  be  drawn  from  the  point  JR  to 
A-\  v*^*.:*.:  ot"  :h5f  line  £  Fthat  will  coincide  with  the  line 
K  r^     Tr.c'rtfionf  the  particle  A  fi contains  more  than 
Ar\  rr/.c*  rj!i:ber  of  part*. 
V     i>     •        V  rfth  proper^-  of  matter  is  attraction^  which  seems 
rji:>.<r  to  btf  ;:;fj5eJ  than  inherent.     Of  this  there  are 
lour  !ll.ln^l5.   \.:    .v.t^v^.  gravitation,    magtfetism,    and 

i.-^^.x...,  r^KT  -r.VMo.w/*  .i'vv.irtaow,  is  that  by  which  the  small 
(SArt5  of  matter  are  made  to  stick  and  cohere  together. 
Oi  (hi5  «e  lia\e  several  instances :  some  of  which  follow. 
I  If  A  small  $!as5  tube  open  at  both  ends,  be  dipped  in 
u  AUr.  the  water  will  rise  up  in  the  tube  to  a  considerable 
hcijchi  atKne  its  le\el  m  the  basin  :  which  mustbeowing 
to  the  attraction  of  a  rin^  of  particles  of  the  glass  all 
;iiouiui  in  the  tube,  immediately  above  those  to  which 
tlu'  \%at<'r  at  anv  instant  rises.  And  when  it  has  risen  so 
lu):lu  tliut  the  wti^ht  of  the  column  balances  the  attrac- 
tion \^\  the  tube,  it  ri'ses   no  higher.*    This  can  he  no 

i»l  II  «iii);lo  fLiditn  i«i'  |:v«M  b>  beatiiij:,  but  wonderful  aa  this  maj  ap- 
l««'iu.  It  c«n  lu  no  ahai^e  be  cv^mpared  with  the  micrometer  wires 
Uti'l\  «)iii%«u  b>  l>r.  ^)oUdL«ion.  which  have  been  obtained  as  small 
RH  till*  \\m\\  thouMiidth  |>Ait  ol'  un  inch  in  diameter. 

NiM  I  It  «!i<'ri«'«  of  (:U*s  tulv*,  marking  in  size,  be  employed  in. 
Ill' lid  «i|  thr  o»o  hrne  aUiuUsi  lo,  the  experiment  will  be  materially 
iiii)tiii«iMl.  ««  It  n\n}  br  xhtn  cxpoiimontally  shewn  that  the  height  of 
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■ 

ways  owing  to  the  pressure  ot  the  air  upon  the  water  in  I-^CT 
the  basin  ;  for  as  the  tube  is  open  at  top,  it  is  full  of  air 
above  the  water,  which  will  press  as  much  upon  the 
water  in  the  tube  as  the  neighbouring  air  does  upon  any 
colamn  of  an  equal  diameter  in  the  basin.  Besides,  if 
the  same  experiment  be  made  in  an  exhausted  receiver 
of  the  air-pump,  there  will  be  found  no  difference.* 

%  A  piece  of  loaf-sugar  will  draw  up  a  fluid,  and  a 
sponge  will  draw  iu  water :  and  on  the  same  principle 
sap  ascends  in  trees. 

3.  If  two  drops  of  quicksilver  be  placed  near  each 
other,  they  will  run  together  and  become  one  large  drop.' 

4.  If  two  pieces  of  lead  be  scraped  clean,  and  pressed 
together  with  a  twist,  they  will  attract  each  other  so 

tlie  eolnmi  of  water  depends  principaUy  on  the  intomal  diameter  of 
(he  tobe.    Glass  canes,  admirably  adapted  for  tlie  illustration  of  this 
ftct,  maj  be  procared  at  the  glass-hooses  for  a  few  pence,  and  as  they 
ire  seldom  drawn  of  one  size  throughout,  a  single  cane  may  be  divid- 
ed into  short  lengths  for  the  purpose. — A  very  beautiful  mathematical 
f  gure  may  also  be  formed,  by  connecting  two  plates  of  flat  glass  in 
such  a  way  as  to  represent  the  two  covers  of  a  book  parti j  opened ; 
the  edges  being  accurately  in  contact  at  the  one  side,  whilst  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  plates  are  held  asunder  by  a  thin  wedge.     The 
plates  thus  united,  should  be  placed  erect  in  a  shallow  trough  of  colour- 
ed water,  and  in  a  few  momente  a  curved  line  will  be  formed  called 
an  hyperbola.    It  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  the  figure  is  more  im- 
mediately formed,  if  an  essential  oU  is  substituted  for  the  coloured 
water. 

Noi€  S.  The  ascent  of  fluids  in  capillary  tubes,  has  been  applied 
to  the  construction  of  a  common  filter,  and  the  advantage  it  possesses 
over  a  downward  filter,  arises  from  the  facility  with  which  the  sediment 
may  be  separated  from  the  clear  fluid,  which  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
liltiation  tends  to  choke  the  apparatus. 

Note  6.  A  reference  to  the  same  cause  will  readily  account  for  the 
spherical  form  assumed  by  drops  of  falling  rain,  as  weU  as  a  variety 
of  other  meteorological  phenomena :  a  popular  poet  has  very  bean* 
tifnUy  remarked,  that 

**ThAt  rnj  U«  which  nonldi  a  tear. 

And  bids  it  trickle  froni  its  soonx. 
That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere^ 

And  gudcs  the  planets  in  their  coorM.** 
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LECT.  strongly^  as  to  require  a  force  much  greater  than  tbei  w 
own  weight  to  separate  them.  And  this  cannot  b« 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  air^  for  the  same  thing  will 
hold  in  an  exhausted  receiver. 

5.  If  two  polished  plates  of  marble  or  brass  be  put 
together^  with  a  little  oil  between  them^  to  fill  up  the 
pores  in  their  surfaces^  and  prevent  the  lodgement  of 
any  air,  they  will  cohere  so  strongly,  even  if  suspended 
in  an  exhausted  receiver,  that  the  weight  of  the  lower 
plate  will  not  be  able  to  separate  it  from  the  upper  one. 
In  putting  these  plates  together,  the  one  should  be 
rubbed  upon  the  other,  as  a  joiner  does  two  pieces  of 
wood  when  he  glues  them. 

6.  If  two  pieces  of  cork,  equal  in  weight,  be  put  near 
each  other  in  a  basin  of  water,  they  will  move  equally 
fast  toward  each  other  with  an  accelerated  notion^  until 
they  meet :  and  then,  if  either  of  tliem  be  moved^  it  will 
draw  the  other  after  it.  If  two  corks  of  unequal  weights 
be  placed  near  each  other,  they  will  approach  with 
accelerated  velocities  inversely  proportioned  to  their 
weights  :  that  is,  the  lighter  cork  will  move  as  much 
faster  than  the  heavier,  as  the  heavier  exceeds  the 
lighter  in  weight.  This  shews  that  the  attraction  of 
each  cork  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  weight,  or  quan- 
tity of  matter. 

This  kind  of  attraction  reaches  but  to  a  very  small 
distance ;  for,  if  two  drops  of  quicksilver  be  rolled  in 
dust,  they  will  not  run  together,  because  the  particles  of 
dust  keep  them  out  of  the  sphere  of  each  other's 
attraction.' 

Note  7.  ThiB  experiment  may  be  shewn  more  perfectly,  if  the  seeds 
of  lycopudium  be  employed ;  as  the  fluid  rings,  which  really  prodace 
the  effects  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  not  in  this  case 
allowed  to  operate.  The  seed  already  alluded  to  may  be  strewed 
upon  a  table,  and  water  poured  over  its  surface,  without  wetting  the 
wood  beneath. 
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Wliere  the  sphere  of  attraction  ends^  a  repulsive  force  LFX^T. 
begins ;  thus,  water  repels  most  bodies  till  they  are  wet ;  s,^-v-x^ 
and  hence  it  is,  that  a  small  needle,  if  dry,  swims  upon  RepuWon- 
water^  and  flies  walk  upon  it  without  wetting  their  feet* 
The  repelling  force  of  the  particles  of  a  fluid  is  but 
small;  and  therefore,  if  a  fluid  be  divided,  it  easily  unites 
again.    But  if  glass,  or  any  other  hard  substance,  be 
broken  into  small  parts,  they  cannot  be  made  to  stick 
together  again  without  being  first  wetted ;  the  repulsion 
being  too  great  to  admit  of  a  re-union. 

The  repelling  force  between  water  and  oil  is  so  great, 
that  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  mix  them  so  as  not 
to  separate  again.  If  a  ball  of  light  wood  be  dipped  in  oil, 
and  then  put  into  water,  the  water  will  recede  so  as  to 
form  a  channel  of  some  depth  all  around  the  ball. 

The  repulsive  force  of  the  particles  of  air  is  so  great, 
tbat  they  can  never  be  brought  so  near  together  by  con- 
densation as  to  make  them  stick,  or  cohere.  Hence  it 
is,  that  when  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere  is 
taken  ofi*  from  any  small  quantity  of  air,  that  quantity 
will  diffuse  itself  so  as  to  occupy  (in  comparison,)  an  in- 
finitely greater  portion  of  space  than  it  did  before. 
Attraction  of  gravitation    is   that  power  by  which  Oravita- 

tioD. 
Note  8.  Although  steel  has  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  water, 

and,  as  sach,  being  bulk  for  bulk  heavier,  must,  under  ordinary  cir- 

cumstances,  sink  in  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed,  yet  we  find  a 

variety  of  exceptions  to  this  apparently  self-evident  law.    By  taking 

the  two  instances  cited  by  our  author,  vire  may,  however,  sufllciently 

illuktrate  the  matter.    The  floating  of  a  steel  wire  is  alluded  to,  as  a 

proof  of  some  repulsive  force  in  the  needle :  that,  however,  is  not  the 

fact,  as  the  phenomenon  may  readily  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to 

the  cohesion  existing  between  the  particles  of  the  water;   virhich, 

being  greater  than  the  gravitating  force  of  so  light  a  body,  admits  of 

a  partial  hollow  being  formed  without  allowing  the  needle  to  sink. 

In  the  latter  case  cited,  two  causes  appear  to  operate  in  supporting 

the  various  aquatic  insects,  which  are  seen  passing  upon  the  surface  of 

the  water  without  being  actually  immersed  in  it.    The  first  will  be 

found  similar  to  that  alluded  to  with  reference  to  the  needle  ;  and  the 

second  is  a  very  remarkable  provision  made  by  nature,  apparently 

for  ihe  express  purpose  of  supporting  them  upon  their  native  element. 
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LECT.  distant  bodies  tend  towards  one  another.  Of  this  we 
''  have  daily  instances,  in  the  falling  of  bodies  to  the 
earth.  By  this  power  in  the  earth  it  is,  that  bodies,  on 
whatever  side,  fall  in  lines  perpendicular  to  its  surface ; 
and  consequently,  on  opposite  sides  they  fall  in  opposite 
directions ;  all  towards  the  center,  where  the  force  of 
gravify  is  as  it  were  accumulated :  and  by  this  power  it 
is,  that  bodies  on  the  earth's  surface  are  kept  to  it  on  all 
sides,  so  that  they  cannot  fall  from  it  And  as  it  acts 
upon  all  bodies  in  proportion  to  their  respective  quan- 
tities of  matter,  without  any  regard  to  their  bulks  or 
figures,  it  accordingly  constitutes  their  weight     Hence, 

If  two  bodies,  which  contain  equal  quantities  of  matter, 
were  placed  at  ever  so  great  a  distance  from  one  another, 
and  then  left  at  liberfy  in  free  space  ;  if  there  were  no 
other  bodies  in  the  universe  to  affect  them,  they  would 
fall  equally  swift  towards  one  another  by  the  power  of 
gravity,  with  velocities  accelerated  as  they  approached 
each  other  ;  and  would  meet  in  a  point  which  was  half 
way  between  them  at  first.  Or,  if  two  bodies,  contain- 
ing unequal  quantities  of  matter,  were  placed  at  any 
distance,  and  left  in  the  same  manner  at  liberty,  they 
would  fall  towards  one  another  with  velocities  which 
would  be  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  their  respective 
quantities  of  matter ;  and  moving  faster  and  faster  in 
their  mutual  approach,  would  at  last  meet  in  a  point  as 
much  nearer  to  the  place  from  which  the  heavier  body 
began  to  fall,  than  to  the  place  from  which  the  lighter 
body  began  to  fall,  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  for- 
mer exceeded  that  in  the  latter. 

All  bodies  that  we  know  of  have  gravity  or  weight. 
For,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  positive  levity,  even 
in  smoke,  vapours,  and  fumes,  is  demonstrable  by  ex- 
periments on  the  air-pump ;  which  shews,  that  although 
the  smoke  of  a  candle  ascends  to  the  top  of  a  tall 
receiver  when  full  of  air,  yet,  upon  the  air's  being 
exhausted  out  of  the  receiver,  the  smoke  falls  down  to 
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the  bottom  of  it.     So,  if  a  piece  of  wood  be  immersed    lect. 
in  a  jar  of  water,  the  wood  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  v^^J^-^ 
water,  because  it  has  a  less  degree  of  weight  than  its 
balk  of  water  has :  bat  if  the  jar  be  emptied  of  water, 
the  wood  falls  to  the  bottom.* 

As  every  particle  of  matter  has  its  proper  gravity,  the  ?"^„  ^j^^. 
etkct  of  the  whole  mast  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  ted  to  be  as 
of  the  attracting  particles ;  that  is,  as  the  quantity  of^^J^^°l 
matter  in  the  whole  body.    This  is  demonstrable  by  ex-  ter  in  bo- 
periments  on  pendulums ;    for,  if  they   are  of  equal 
lengths^  whatever  their  weights  be,  they  vibrate  in  equal 
times.     Now  it  is  plain,  that  if  one  be  double  or  triple 
the  weight  of  another,  it  must  require  a  doable  or  triple 
power  of  gravity  to  make  it  move  with  the    same 
celerity :  just  as  it  would  require  a  double  or  triple 
force  to  project  a  bullet  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  weight 
with  the  same  degree  of  swiftness  that  a  bullet  of  ten 
pounds  would  require.     Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
power  or  force  of  gp^avity  is  always  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  in  bodies,  whatever  their  bulks  or 
figures  are. 

Gravity  also,  like  all  other  virtues  or  emanations  it  de- 
which  proceed  or  issue  from  a  center,  decreases  as  the  the  square 
distance  multiplied  by  itself  increases :  that  is,  a  body  ^.  ^ 
at  twice  the  distance  of  another,  attracts  with  only  a  increases. 
fourth  part  of  the  force ;  at  thrice  the  distance,  with  a 
ninth  part ;   at  four  times  the  distance,  with  a  sixteenth 
part ;  and  so  on.    This  too  is  confirmed  by  comparing 
the  distance  which  the  moon  falls  in  a  minute,  from  a 
right  line  touching  her  orbit,  and  the  distance  through 
which  heavy  bodies  near  the  earth  fall  in  that  time. 

Nti€  9.  The  floating  of  wood  In  water  is  here  shewn  to  be  analo- 
gous to  that  of  smoke  in  the  air,  but  a  still  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  buoyant  power  of  air  wiU  be  found  in  the  ascent  of  a  balloon, 
the  weight  of  which  frequenUy  exceeds  from  three  to  five  hundred 
pomMb  in  weight ;  and  we  shaU  presently  find,  that  there  are  other 
bodies  much  lighter  than  the  gas  or  air  with  which  balloons  are 
osnally  iaiated. 
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LECr.    And  also  by  comparing  the  forces  whicli  retain  Jupiter's 
s^.^  moons  in  their  orbits,  with  their  respective  distances 
from  lopiter.    These  forces  will  be  exidained  in  the 
next  Lecture. 

The  velocity  which  bodies  near  the  earth  acquire  in 
descending  freely  by  the  force  of  gravity,  is  proportional 
to  the  times  of  their  descent.  For,  as  the  power  of 
gravity  does  not  consist  in  a  single  impulse,  but  is  always 
operating  in  a  constant  and  uniform  manner,  it  must 
produce  equal  effects  in  equal  times;  and  consequently 
in  a  double  or  triple  time,  a  double  or  triple  effect 
And  so,  by  acting  uniformly  on  the  body,  must  ac- 
celerate its  motion  proportionably  to  the  time  of  its 
descent. 

To  be  a  little  more  particular  on  this  subject,  let  us 
suppose  that  a  body  begins  to  move  with  a  celerity 
constantly  and  gradually  increasing,  in  such  a  manner, 
as  would  carry  it  through  a  mile  in  a  minute ;  at  the  end 
of  this  space  it  will  have  acquired  such  a  degree  of 
celerity,  as  is  sufficient  to  carry  it  two  miles  the  next 
minute,  though  it  should  then  receive  no  new  impulse 
from  the  cause  by  which  its  motion  had  been  accelerated : 
but  if  the  same  accelerating  cause  continues,  it  will 
carry  the  body  a  mile  further  ;  on  which  account,  it  will 
have  run  through  four  miles  at  the  end  of  two  minutes  ; 
and  then  it  will  have  acquired  such  a  degree  of  celerity 
as  is  sufficient  to  carry  it  through  a  double  space  in  as 
much  more  time,  or  eight  miles  in  two  minutes,  even 
though  the  accelerating  force  should  act  upon  it  no  more. 
But  this  force  still  continuing  to  operate  in  a  uniform 
manner,  will  again,  in  an  equal  time,  produce  an  equal 
effect ;  and  so,  by  carrying  it  a  mile  further,  cause  it  to 
move  through  five  miles  the  third  minute :  for,  the 
celerity  already  acquired,  and  the  celerity  still  acquiring, 
will  have  each  its  complete  effect.  Hence  we  learn, 
that  if  the  body  should  move  one  mile  the  first  minute, 
it  would  move  three  miles  the  second,  five  the  third, 
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seven  the  fourth,  nine  the  fifth,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 
And  thas  it  appears,  that  the  spaces  described  in  suc- 
cessive equal  parts  of  time,  by  an  uniformly  accele- 
rated motion,  are  always  as  the  odd  numbers,  1, 3,  6, 7, 
9,  &c.  and  consequently,  the  whole  spaces  are  as  the 
squares  of  the  times,  or  of  the  last  acquired  velocities. 
For,  the  continued  addition  of  the  odd  numbers  yields 
the  squares  of  all  numbers  from  unity  upwards.  Thus, 
I  is  the  first  odd  number,  and  the  square  of  1  is  1 ;  3  is 
the  second  odd  number,  and  this  added  to  1  makes  4, 
the  square  of  2;  6  is  the  third  odd  number,  which 
added  to  4  makes  9,  the  square  of  3 ;  and  so  on  for 
ever.  Since,  therefore,  the  times  and  velocities  proceed 
evenly  and  constantly  as  1,2,  3,  4,  &c.  but  the  spaces 
described  by  each  in  equal  times,  are  as  1, 3,  6,  7,  Sec.  it 
i^  evident  that  the  space  described 

In  one  minute  will  be  ...  .  l=sqiiare  of  1 

In  2  minutes l+3=:4=square  of  2 

In  3  minutes  ....  l+3+5=l=square  of  3 

In  4  minutes  .  1 +3+5+7=1 6=square  of  4,  See.'* 

N.  B.  The  character  +  signifies   more,  and  =  equal. 

As  heavy  bodies  are  uniformly  accelerated  by  the 
power  of  gravity  in  their  descent,  it  is  plain  that  they 
mast  be  uniformly  retarded  by  the  same  power  in  their 

Note  10.  A  very  beautiful  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  accelerated 
notion  may  be  furnished  by  a  reference  to  a  geometrical  figure. 

The  perpendicular  row  of  figures  in 
the  triangle  represent  equal  portions 
of  time,  daring  which,  the  body  niuy 
be  supposed  to  fall  from  the  highest 
pnaL     The  smaller  triangles  repre- 
•ent  the  number  of   feet  the    body 
would    pass  through    in    any  given 
period  from  one  to  four  seconds.    In 
the  first  we  find  it  would  have  passed 
througfi  but  one  foot,  in  the   second 
through  three  feet,  in  the  third  through 
five  feet,  and  in  the  last  through  seven  ^ 
feet. 


LECT. 
L 


The    de- 
scending 
vcilocity 
will  pivo 
a  power 
of   equal 
ascent. 


I 
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LECT    ascent.    Thgrelore,  the  velocity  which  a  body  acqmrei : 
'''      by  falling,  is  sufficient  to  carry  it  ap  again  to  the  same  -  ^ 


height  from  whence  it  fell :   allowance  being  made  for 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  or  other  mediam  in  which  the  ' 
body  is  moved.  ' 

Thas,  the  body  D  in  rol-     r^f^^  B 

ling  down  the  inclined  plane  ^^       ■  B 

A  B  will  acquire  such  a 
velocity  by  the  time  it  ar- 
rives at  fi,  as  win  carry  it 
up  the  inclined  plane  B  C 

almost  to  C;  and  would  carry  it  quite  up  to  C,  if  the 
body  and  plane  were  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  air  gave 
no  resistance. — So,  if  a  pendulum  were  put  into 
motion  in  a  space  quite  free  of  air,  and  all  other  resis- 
tance, and  had  no  friction  on  the  point  of  suspension, 
it  would  move  for  ever :  for  the  velocity  it  had  acquired 
in  falling  through  the  descending  parts  of  the  arc,  would 
be  still  sufficient  to  carry  it  equally  high  in  the  ascending 
part  thereof. 

Center  of  The  cenUr  of  gravity  is  that  point  of  a  body  in  which 
the  whole  force  of  its  gravity  or  weight  is  united. 
Therefore,  whatever  supports  that  point  bears  the  weight 
of  the  whole  body :  and  whilst  it  is  supported,  the  body 
c^annot  fall ;  because  all  its  parts  are  in  a  perfect  equili- 
brium about  that  point. 

and  Une  of     An  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  gravity 
rectioD.  ^£  ^^y  i^^jy  towards  the  center  of  the  earth,  is  called 

the  lifie  of  direction.  In  this  line  all  heavy  bodies 
descend,  if  not  obstructed. 

Since  the  whole  weight  of  a  body  is  united  in  its 

In  the  above  illostration,  we  hare,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  sup- 
posed that  the  body  would  pass  through  but  one  foot  in  the  first 
second,  this  however,  is  not  the  fact,  as  any  heavy  body  in  that 
period  of  time,  would  have  passed  through  about  sixteen  feet,  and 
continue  to  increase  in  ^he  same  ratio.  The  rule  therefore  is  \» 
m'lltiply  the  square  of  th«  time  by  sixteen,  wrhich  will  give  the  entire 
number  of  feet  through  which  the  body  has  fallen. 
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of  f^Tily  as  that  center  ascends  or  descends,  lboe 
ist  look  upon  the  whole  body  to  do  so  too.  But  s,^.^^..^, 
s  contrary  to  the  nature  of  heavy  bodies  to  ascend 
ir  own  accord,  or  not  to  descend  when  they  are 
tted ;  we  may  be  sure,  that  unless  the  center  of 
y  be  supported,  the  whole  body  will  tumble  or  fall. " 
i  it  is,  that  bodies  stand  upon  their  bases  when  the 
f  direction  falls  within  the  base ;  for  in  this  case 
)dy  cannot  be  made  to  fall  without  first  raising  the 

■  of  gravity  higher  than  it  was  before. 
IS,  the  inclining 
A  D,  whose  cen- 
r  gravity  is  E, 
I  firmly  on  its 
')  K,  because  the 
f  direction  E  F 
n'ithin  the  base, 
f  a  weight,  as 
ET,  be  laid  upon 
ip  of  the  body, 
Dter  of  gravity  of 
'hole  body  and 
ttogetherisrais- 
to  /;  and  then, 
!  line  of  direc- 
ID  falls  with- 
e  base  at  D,  the 
'  of  gravity,  /  is 
ipported  and  the 

body  and  weight  tumble  down  together. 

11.  There  are  two  qipami  excrptioni  to  the  general  law  o. 
tioii,  which  it  nuT  be  proper  to  ootice  on  the  prcient  occeston. 

Ume  ii  well  known,  snd  ia  c>Ued  the  ktiifingteic€r  tfPin — 
tr  ii  «  newlj  (imilar  bnilding  it  C«BrphiIlT  bi  Gluiorgttuhire. 
e  two  towen,  the  one  leini  tweNe  fe«t  from  the  perpendicnlv 
I  other  neu-Ij  fifteen,  but  tu  in  both  ouc*  the  canter  of  parity 

■  the  bxe,  no  danger  of  their  falling  Med  be  spprehsMlMl. 
Ae  mMcriidi  retiin  their  cohe«ive  poirer. 


h* 
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V...  .  .'%  sL.:-^  :>Tn  -.if  .^cLaed  p'uia«r  C  D.  wLi!>:  ilie 

ri. r^ct . '■* n  fall.?  w i :h-  r 

in  tKr  ba.»*t  of  ofir    ^^^^ 

TfiO<t  rirmlv  when  it 

li    in  li**:   mid.ile  :  \  fe .0     _ 

ij'Jtulifrft  it  is  out  of  ^JJ--'£j 

tiiat  bas  -,   \re   iin- 

J4  not  only  |il*n- 
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prising,  to  reflect  upon  the  various  and  unthought  of  LECT. 
methods  and  postures  which  we  use  to  retain  this  posi-  v^^>%^ 
tioDy  or  to  recover  it  when  it  is  lost.  For  this  purpose 
we  bend  our  body  forward  when  we  rise  from  a  cbair^ 
or  when  we  go  up  stairs  :  and  for  this  purpose  a  man 
leans  forward  when  he  carries  a  burden  on  his  back, 
and  backward  when  he  carries  it  on  his  breast ;  and  to 
the  right  or  left  side  as  he  carries  it  on  the  opposite 
tide.    A  thousand  more  instances  might  be  added.** 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  all  bodies  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  their  weights,  bulk  for  bulk.  Therefore, 
kayy  bodies  are  as  much  more  dense  or  compact  than 
light  bodies  of  the  same  bulk,  as  they  exceed  them  in 
weight. 

All  bodies  are  full  of  pores,  or  spaces  void  of  matter:  AUWim 
and  in  gold,  which  is  the  heaviest  of  all  known  bodies,  ^^^"^ 
there  is  perhaps  a  gp^eater  quantity  of  space  than  of 
matter.  For  the  particles  of  heat  and  magnetism  find  an 
easy  passage  through  the  pores  of  gold  ;  and  even  water 
itself  has  been  forced  through  them.  Besides,  if  we 
consider  how  easily  the  rays  of  light  pass  through  so 
solid  a  body  as  glass,  in  all  manner  of  directions,  we 
shall  find  reason  to  believe  that  bodies  are  much  more 
porous  than  is  generally  imagined.^ 

N^U  IS.  Rope  dancen  and  tumblers  maintain  a  speciee  of  tottering 
eqaUibrivm  by  means  of  a  long  pole,  which  being  rapidly  qliilted 
iB  any  required  direction,  retains  the  center  of  gravitj  of  the  whole 
body  within  the  toe. 

NoU  IS.  Without  attempting  to  assert,  with  a  distinguished  philo- 
sopher, that  the  whole  of  created  nature  may  be  compressed  into  the 
sixe  of  a  nntrshell ;  we  may  at  least  pause  for  a  moment  to  examine 
the  amazing  porosity  of  some  bodies,  which  would  at  first  Tiew  ap- 
pear perfectly  dense  and  solid.  Thus  we  find  that  glass,  though  of 
great  specific  graTity,  is  readily  penetrated  by  Uie  sun's  rays,  when 
eonreyed  to  a  focus  by  means  of  a  burning  glass;  and  the  light  of  a 
candle  may  be  seen  through  a  thin  leaf  of  gold,  To  further  iUus- 
trate  the  matter,  we  may  suppose  a  body  to  be  so  construoted  as  to 
have  as  much  yacnity  as  matter,  and  as  such,  half  the  body  vacuous. 
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Alt  bodies  arc  some  «av  or  other  affected  by  heat; 

^  aa<l  all  metallic  txiiJIea  an  4ipan<.leii  in  lengtb,  breadth) 

J-  and  thickness  thi*rebv. — Tt*  pr»pnrtioo  of  the  expan- 

"'  sina  of  fcveral  metaU.  accoriLn?  w  the  best  experimenti 

[  haie  beeo  able  to  make  widi  my  pyrometer,  is  nearly 

thus :  Iron  and  iteel  as  3.  ropper  4  and  a  lialf,  brasi 

5.  tin  6.  lea  1  7.     An  irca  ro<i  3  teet  Ion;  U  about  me 

7t)th  part  of  an  inch  longer  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

Tlie  pjrometer  here  meationf'.L  beinj  (for  aught  I 
know)  tjf  a  new  construe tion,  a  description  of  it  may 
perhaps  he  agreeable  to  the  reader. 


'W 


"wry: 


A  A  la  a  flat  piece  of  mahogany,  in  which  are  filed 

ir  the  particle*  or  wliick  tliebodjr  ii  actuall;  formed,  be  cooitmcled 
in  the  umc  manner ;  tbenthe  Tsruity  will  become  (hree-fiHirtlia  of  the 
tpHce  occupied  by  the  body.  CiTryiog  the  suppouUoD  still  further, 
ive  may  lappcie  the  laat  mentioned  perticlei  conitnicted  in  tbs  luna 
mutner,  the  Ticuity  will  then  be  icTen-eightht ;  and  if  the  lerir*  bt 
carried  forwanl  to  the  tenth  ordtr  of  particlM,  the  Tacnity  will  ax- 
ceeil  the  matter  one  thoaHnd  and  twenty- three  time*.  A  *erT  ob- 
irotiiilluitraliunofthe  eOecti  or  caloric  in  producinKporoiity  iaahewm 
in  the  formation  of  veileular  vapour  or  steam,  which  may  be  locreas- 
ed  to  many  thouMod  timet  Iff  original  ba'.k,  by  ui  increue  of  tern- 
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four  brass  stads  B,  C,  D,  L  ;  and  two  pins,  one  at  F  LECT. 
and  the  other  at  H.  On  the  pin  F  turns  the  crooked 
index  E  I,  and  upon  the  pin  H  the  straight  index  G  K, 
against  which  a  piece  of  watch-spring  jR  bears  gently, 
and  so  presses  it  towards  the  beginning  of  the  scale 
MN,  over  which  the  point  of  that  index  moves.  This 
scale  is  divided  into  inches  and  tenth  parts  of  an  inch : 
the  first  inch  is  marked  1000,  the  second  2000,  and  so 
on.  A  bar  of  metal  O  is  laid  into  notches  in  the  top  of 
the  studs  C  and  D ;  one  end  of  the  bar  bearing  against 
the  adjusting  screw  P,  and  the  other  end  against  the 
crooked  index  £/,  at  a  20th  part  of  its  length  from  its 
center  of  motion  jF. — Now  it  is  plain,  that  however  much 
the  bar  0  lengthens,  it  will  move  that  part  of  the  index 
£  /,  against  which  it  bears,  just  as  far  :  but  the  crook- 
ed end  of  the  same  index,  near  //,  being  20  times  as 
far  from  the  center  of  motion  F  as  the  point  is  against 
which  the  bar  bears,  it  will  move  20  times  as  far  as  the 
bar  lengthens.  And  as  this  crooked  end  bears  against 
the  index  G  K  at  only  a  20th  part  of  f he  whole  length 
G  S  from  its  center  of  motion  H,  the  point  S  will  move 
through  20  times  the  space  that  the  point  of  bearing 
near  H  does.  Hence,  as  20  multiplied  by  20  produces 
400,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  bar  lengthens  but  a  400th 
part  of  an  inch,  the  point  S^  will  move  a  whole  inch  on 
the  scale ;  and  as  every  inch  is  divided  into  10  equal 
parts,  if  the  bar  lengthen  but  the  10th  part  of  the  400th 
part  of  an  inch,  which  is  only  the  4000th  part  of  an 
inch,  the  point  5  will  move  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch, 
which  is  very  perceptible. 

To  find  how  much  a  bar  lengthens  by  heat,  first  lay 
it  cold  into  the  notches  of  the  studs,  and  turn  the  ad- 
justing screw  P  until  the  spring  jR  brings  the  point 
S  of  the  index  G  IC  to  the  beginning  of  the  divisions 
of  the  scale  at  M:  then,  without  altering  the  screw 
any  farther^   take   ofi*  the  bar  and  rub  it  with  a  dry 
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LECT  woollen  cloth  till  it  feels  warm ;  and  then,  laying 
v^^v'^^  it  on  where  it  was,  observe  how  far  it  pushes  the  point 
S  upon  the  scale  by  means  of  the  crooked  index  EI; 
and  the  point  S  will  shew  exactly  how  much  the  bar 
has  lengthened  by  the  heat  of  rubbing.  As  the  bar 
cools,  the  spring  jR  bearing  against  the  index  KG, 
will  cause  its  point  S  to  move  gradually  back  towards 
Af  in  the  scale :  and  when  the  bar  is  quite  cold,  the  in- 
dex will  rest  at  M,  where  it  was  before  the  bar  was 
made  warm  by  rubbing  The  indexes  have  small  rollers 
under  them  at  /  and  K:  which,  by  turning  round  on 
the  smooth  wood  as  the  indexes  move,  make  their  mo- 
tions the  easier,  by  taking  off  a  great  part  of  the  fric- 
tion, which  would  otherwise  be  on  the  pins  F  and  H, 
and  of  the  points  of  the  indexes  themselves  on  the 
wood." 
Magnetism  Besides  the  universal  properties  above  mentioned, 
there  are  bodies  which  have  properties  peculiar  to  them- 
selves :  such  as  the  loadstone,  in  which  the  most  re- 
markable are  these :  1.  It  attracts  iron  and  steel  only  ^ 

Note  14.  The  pyrometer  here  described,  has  been  Justly  considered 
ai  defective  both  in  principle  and  execntion.  If  it  be  merely  intend 
ed  to  iUustrate  the  expansion  of  metals  by  heat,  the  fact  mav  be 
shewn  by  fitting  a  piece  of  large  wire  into  a  hole,  and  it  will  be  foond 
that  after  it  has  been  brought  to  a  red  heat,  that  its  bulk  wiU  hare 
so  far  increased,  as  to  prevent  its  passing  through  an  aperture.  A 
reference  to  this  circumstance  will  serve  to  account  for  the  change  of 
form  which  takes  place  in  bridges  and  other  edifices  constructed  of 
iron.  When  it  is  found  necessary  however,  to  ascertain  the  compara- 
tive amount  of  expansion  in  various  metals  under  the  same  degree  of 
temperature,  a  variety  of  more  accurate  instruments  may  be  resorted 
to :  one  of  these  will  be  described  in  a  future  page. 

Note  15.  For  iron  and  eteel,  we  may  here  substitute  fermginons  bo- 
dies generally,  as  subsequent  experiments  have  shewn  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  body  that  is  not  operated  on  by  the  magnet  To  discover 
the  amount  of  attraction  in  substances  but  very  slightly  magnetic,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  a  paper  or  cork  fioat  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  upon 
this  tlie  body  under  examination  should  be  placed  so  as  to  prevent  the 
water  wetting  its  upper  surface,  and  the  relative  distance,  at  which  this 
I  is  acted  upon,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  determines  the  magnetic  power. 
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2.  It  constantly  turns  one  of  its  sides  to  the  north  and    L>GCT 
another  to  the  souths  when  suspended  to  a  thread  that 
does  not-  twist    3.  It  communicates  all  its  properties 
to  a  piece  of  steel  when  rubbed  upon  it,  without  losing 
any  itself. 

According  to  Dr.  HeUhanCs  experiments,  the  at- 
traction of  the  loadstone  decreases  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  increases.  Thus,  if  a  loadstone  be  sus- 
pended at  one  end  of  a  balance,  and  counterpoised 
by  weights  at  the  other  end,  and  a  flat  piece  of  iron  be 
placed  beneath  it,  at  the  distance  of  four  tenths  of  an 
inch,  the  stone  will  immediately  descend  and  adhere  to 
the  iron.  But  if  the  stone  be  again  removed  to  the 
same  distance,  and  as  many  grains  be  put  into  the 
scale  at  the  other  end  as  will  exactly  counterbalance  the 
attraction,  then,  if  the  iron  be  brought  twice  as  near  the 
stone  as  before,  that  is,  only  two  tenth  parts  of  an  inch 
from  it,  there  must  be  four  times  as  many  grains  put 
into  the  scale  as  before,  in  order  to  be  a  just  counter- 
balance to  the  attractive  force,  or  to  hinder  the  stone 
from  descending  and  adhering  to  the  iron.  So,  if  four 
grains  will  do  in  the  former  case,  there  must  be  sixteen 
in  the  latter.  But  from  some  later  experiments,  made 
with  the  gp'eatest  accuracy,  it  is  found  that  the  force  of 
magnetism  decreases  in  a  ratio  between  the  reciprocal 
of  the  square,  and  the  reciprocal  of  the  cube  of  the  dis- 

Ifthif  precaution  be  obeenred,  the  foUoiriiig  sabstances  will  be  found  to 
poMfii  magnetic  propertiee.  All  the  metallic  orea,  amongit  which  wa 
particularly  enumerate  iron,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  bismuth.  The  calca- 
reous are  the  least  attractable  of  the  earths,  whilst  the  siliceous  are  tha 
moat  frequently  attracted.  Amongst  the  precious  stones  possessing  this 
property,  we  may  place  the  emerald,  the  ruby,  the  tourmaline,  and  the 
garnet:  the  last  of  which  frequently  acquires  permanent  magnetism, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  large  proportion  of  iron 
it  ffiff't«*"f^  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Young  found  a  single 
grain  of  iron  sufficient  to  make  twenty  pounds  of  another  metal  percep- 
tibly magnetic. 
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MHtr  tiifci.  2.  I:  '>:'^§  «:-:•:  ^T.r^i  br  'i^iw  Lf^&itd  irith- 
iy^X.  r-^'j'j,!^.  3.  Ar.T  l^;ii  \^>ix  beiz;^  oac*  r^peikd  by 
Ua  Ux^.  ii  .il  !>tver  Ci^  inrsxie^i  ik^^ic  till  ix  L&s  touclied 
F>fic>^  oti*T  t/i-ov.  4.  If  :i:t  :-l*  be  rc'r^i^ed  br  a  moist 
Larid.  or  ai-v  -JLiii'  lia:  ;*  wt:.  i:  :o:a2jt  d^-strnvs  the 
eietlricitj.  5.  Ar.v  bivsv.  exc«tpt  air.  L^ine  interposed* 
ftops  the  eleciriciiT.  6.  Tie  t-l^  &:3-act5  stronger 
vLen  rubbed  ever  v.th  be-fi^wax,  &r.i  iLen  with  a  dry 
woolleD-clotfa.  7.  ^V^en  i:  is  veil  n:bbed.  if  a  dnger  be 
broa^lit  near  it.,  at  about  the  di^iacce  of  baif  an  inch, 
the  ef9u\~ia  will  snap  against  the  nr.rer.  and  make  a  lit- 
tle crackling  noise :  and  if  tLis  be  performed  in  a  dark 
place^  there  will  appear  a  liitle  l3a»h  of  liglt.^ 

A.«  Uit  expanisi'.-n  of  metali  by  beat  was  but  briery  examined 
at  pag(t  IS.  it  La.f  been  deemed  advisable  to  reserre  the  folkrw- 
injg^  %aJu4bIe  table  for  the  end  of  the  Lecture.  It  shews,  in 
paitA  of  an  inch,  how  much  one  f«>ot  length  of  dinerent  substan- 
ces \%  exp*nHed  by  W^'  of  h**at,  Fahnrnheit's  scale.]  between  the 
freezint;  and  the  boiling  points  of  water.  To  the  first  se^-en  snbstan. 
ces,  'wfiich  n-ere  eiamined  m  Mr.  Kamsden's  most  accarate 
p)njmeter,y  (here  are  adHtrd  the  expansions  for  a  single  degree 
cf  heat.  The  others  were  determined  by  Mr.  Smeaton  with  his 
pyrometer. 

A«lr  IC.  .See  Fergoion'd  latroduciion  to  Electricity,  w-itb  notes,  &c. 
BOW  prrimring  tor  publicaiiuo. 
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FalireiihelCt  Scale. 


Bylo 

StudaTd  braAs  scale^  fupposed  to  be 

HambuTgb  braw    ....     0.0001237 
English  plate   braas   in   form  of  a 

rod 0.0001262 

English  plate   brass  in  form   of  a 

tfoogfa  0.0001263 

Steel  rod  0.0000763 

Cast^ion  prism         ....     0.0000740 

Gksstube 0.0000517 

Solid  gkss  rod  ....     0.0000539 

White  i^ass  barometer  tube    .  ... 

Martial  regains  of  antimony  •       . 

BlisterMl  steel  

Hard  steel 

Iron  ...... 

Bismuth 

Copper  hammered     ....         .       . 

Copper  eight  parts,    with    tin   one 

part 

Cast  brass 

Brass  sixteen   parti,    with    tin    one 

part . 

Brass  wire 

Speculum  metal         ....         .       . 

Spelter  solder,  viz,  brass  two  part?, 

zinc  one »       * 

Fine  pewter .  • 

Grain  tin  

Soft  solder,  viz.  lead  two  ])ai'is,  tin 

one •       • 

Zinc  eight  parts,  with  tin  one,  a  little 

hammered •       . 

Lead  *        .        .         .       • 

Zinc  or  spelter  ....         .       . 

Zinc  hammered   lialf  an    inch    per 

foot  .        .        .        .        •         •       • 


0.0222646 

0.0227136 

0.0227386 

0.0137368 

0  0133126 

0.0093138 

0.0096944 

0.0100 

0.0130 

0.0138 

0.0147 

0.0151 

0.0167 

0.0204 


0.0218 
0.0225 


0.0229 
0.0232 
0.0232 


0.0247 
0.0274 
0.0298 


0.0301 


0.0323 
0.0344 
0.0353 


0.0373 


•• 


^^       --  3 


^i     r     2r-    T-^-      :    T    _  .     rr 
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.nur^iin.  -r-*  :-in>::  iiie  :jac  i«;aie  jcxer  motfciace  ntost 
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A.I  iir.r.i»i      ^,  J  *  iii:o:a  :^  lanrill"!'  r'scdnnial-  ir  iccexr?.  that 
vviid  fiir  *^*r  :  ii'Tzie  z::  ax«r*?  3i  "ae  foouf  ir^Ktioa  it 
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Therefore,  when  we  see  a  body  move  in  a  curve  of  any    LECT. 
kind  whatever,  we  conclude  it  roust  be  acted  upon  by  s,^J^^^^ 
two  powers  at  least ;  one  putting  it  in  motion,  and  ano- 
ther drawing  it  off  from  the  rectilineal  course  it  would 
otherwise  have  continued  to  move  in :   and  whenever 
that  power  which  bent  the  motion  of  the  body  from  a 
ftnight  line  into  a  curve,  ceases  to  act,  the  body  will 
•gain  move  on  in  a  straight  line  touching  that  point  of 
the  carve  in  which  it  was  when  the  action  of  that  power 
ceased.    For  example,  a  pebble  moved  round  in  a  sling 
ever  so  long  a  time,  wij^fly  off  the  moment  it  is  set  at  The  efferto 
liberty,  by  slipping  one^%d  of  the  sling  cord :  and  will  °J  {^l^^w^ 
go  on  in  a  line  touching  the  circle  it  described  before  : 
which  line  would  actually  be  a  straight  one,  if  the  earth's 
attraction  did  not  affect  the  pebble,  and  bring  it  down 
to  the  ground.    This  shews  that  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  pebble,  when  put  into  motion,  is  to  continue  mov- 
log  in  a  straight  line,  although  by  the  force  that  moves 
the  fling  it  be  made  to  revolve  in  a  circle. 

The  change  of  motion  produced  is  in  proportion  to 
the  force  impressed :  for  the  effects  of  natural  causes 
are  always  proportionate  to  the  force  or  power  of  those 
caoses. 

By  these  laws  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  a  body  will  de- 
icribe  the  diagonal  of  a  square  or  parallelogram,  by  two 
forces  conjoined,  in  the  same  time  that  it  would  describe 
either  of  the  sides,  by  one  force  singly. 

Thus,  suppose  the  body  A  to  represent  D| ^C 

a  ship  at  sea ;  and  that  it  is  driven  by 

the  wind,  in  the  right  line  A  B,  with  such 

a  force  as  would  carry  it  uniformly  from  A 

to  £  in  a  minute:  then,  suppose  a  stream  ^^A. 

or  cumrent  of  water  running  in  the  cUrection  A  D,  with 

be  inpeUed.  If  a  bullet  be  fired  firom  the  mouth  of  a  cftimoD,  its  |>Ath 
will  be  ft  pftraboU,  it  the  eflfect  produeed  by  the  powder  wiU  eootin* 
vaUy  diminifhy  whUe  the  tendenoj  to  deecend,  miift  of  neceteitj  te* 
crease  with  the  diiainlahed  prq|actkle  furee. 
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LBCT.  such  a  force  as  would  carry  the  ship  through  an  equal 
spare  from  A  to  I>  in  a  minute.  B}'  these  two  forces, 
acting  together  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  f  hip 
will  describe  the  line  J.£C  in  a  minute:  which  line 
(because  the  forces  are  equal  and  perpendicular  to  each 
other)  will  be  the  diagonal  of  an  exact  square. 

To  confirm  this  law    

by  an  experiment,  let "  hCMP^~'  •".  h^- 
there  be  a  wooden 
square  A  BCD  so 
contrived,  as  to  have 
the  part  B  E  FC  made 
to  draw  out  or  push  in- j^'. 
to  the  square  at  plea- 
sure. To  this  part  let  the  pulley  II  be  joined,  so  as  to  turn 
freely  on  an  axis,  which  will  be  at  H  when  the  piece  is 
pushed  in,  and  at  h  when  it  is  drawn  out.  To  this  part  let 
the  ends  of  a  straight  wire  k  be  fixed,  so  as  to  move  along 
with  it.,  under  the  |)ulley  :  and  let  the  ball  G  be  made  to 
slide  easily  on  the  wire.  A  thread  m  is  fixed  to  this  ball, 
and  goes  over  the  pulley  to  /;  by  this  thread  the  ball 
may  be  drawn  up  on  the  wire.,  parallel  to  the  side  A  D, 
when  the  part  B  EFC  is  pushed  as  far  as  it  will  go 
into  the  square.  But,  if  ihis  part  be  drawn  out,  it  will 
carry  the  ball  along  with  it,  parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the 
square  D  C,  By  this  means  the  ball  G  may  either  be 
drawn  perpendicularly  upward  by  pulling  the  thread  m, 
or  moved  horizontally  along  by  pulling  out  tlie  part 
BEFCj,  in  equal  times,  and  through  equal  spaces; 
each  power  acting  equally  and  separately  upon  it.  But 
if,  when  the  ball  is  at  G,  the  upper  end  of  the  thread  be 
tied  to  the  pin  /.  in  the  comer  A  of  the  fixed  square, 
and  the  moveable  part  B  E  F  G  be  drawn  out,  the  ball 
will  tlien  be  acted  upon  by  both  the  powers  together : 
for  it  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  thread  towards  the  top  of 
the  square,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  with  its  wire  k 
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towards  tbe  rigbt  hand  B  C,  moving  all  the  while  in  the  LBCT. 
diagonal  line  L ;  and  will  be  found  at  g  when  the  sliding  v^4^- 
part  is  drawn  out  as  far  as  it  was  before ;  which  then 
will  have  caused  the  thread  to  draw  up  the  ball  to  the 
top  of  the  inside  of  the  square,  just  as  high  as  it  was 
before,  when  drawn  up  singly  by  the  thread  without 
BOfing  the  sliding  part. 

If  the  acting  forces  are  equal,  but  at  oblique  angles 
to  each  other,  so  will  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram  be  : 
aod  the  diagonal  run  through  by  the  moving  body  will 
be  longer  or  shorter,  according  as  the  obliquity  is  great- 
er or  smaller.     Thus,  if  two  equal  forces  act  conjointly 

upon  a  ball  or  any  other  body, 
one  having  a  tendency  to  move 
it  towards  B  in  the  same  time 
that  the  other  has  a  tendency  to 
Ti  **'        move  through  an  equal  space  to- 

wards D ;  it  will  describe  a  diagonal  line  in  the  same 
time  that  either  of  the  single  forces  would  have  caused 
it  to  describe  either  of  the  sides.  If  one  of  the  forces 
be  greater  tlian  the  other,  then  one  side  of  the  parallelo- 
gram will  be  so  much  longer  than  the  other.  For,  if 
one  force  singly  would  carry  the  body  through  the 
space  towards  E,  in  the  same  time  that  the  other  would 
bave  carried  it  tlirough  the  space  towards  D,  the  joint 
action  of  both  will  carry  it  in  the  same  time  through  the 
space  to  JP,  which  is  the  diagonal  of  the  oblique  pa- 
rallelogram. 

If  both  forces  act  upon  the  body  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  move  it  uniformly,  the  diagonal  described  will  be 
a  straight  line  ;  but  if  one  of  the  forces  acts  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  body  move  faster  and  faster,  then 
the  line  described  will  be  a  curve.     And  this  is  the  case 
of  all  bodies  which  are  projected  in  rectilineal  direc- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  acted  upon  by  the  power  of 
gravity  ;  which  has  a  constant  tendency  to  accelerate 
their  motions  in  (lie  direction  wherein  it  acts. 
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From  the  uniform  projectile  motion  of  bodies  in 
straight  lines^  and  the  universal  power  of  g^vity  or  at- 
Thelawsof  traction^  arises  the  curvilineal  motion  of  all  the  heaven- 
Urr  m^  'j  ^odies.  If  the  body  A  be  projected  along  the  straight 
^^'"^       line  A  FH  in  open  space,  where  it  meets  with  no  resist- 


unce,  and  is  not  drawn  aside  by  any  power,  it  will  go 
on  for  ever  with  the  same  velocity,  and  in  the  same  di- 
rection. But  if,  at  the  same  moment,  the  projectile  force 
is  g^ven  it  at  A,  the  body  S  begins  to  attract  it  with  a 
force  duly  adjusted,**  and  perpendicular  to  its  motion  at 
A,  it  will  then  be  drawn  from  the  straight  line  AF  H, 
and  forced  to  revolve  about  S  in  the  circle  A  T  W; 
in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  law,  that  a  peb^ 
ble  is  moved  round  in  a  sling.     And  if,  when  the  body 


Not$  19.  To  make  the  projectile  force  a  just  balance  to  the  graTitating 
power,  so  as  to  keep  the  planet  moving  in  a  circle,  it  most  give  such  » 
Telocity  as  the  planet  would  acquire  bj  gravity  when  it  had  fallen  tlirougk 
half  the  semidiameter  of  that  cirde. 
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is  in  any  part  of  its  orbit  (as  suppose  at  K)  a  smaller    LECT. 
body  as  L,  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  the  body  v^^-v^^^^ 
£,  be  projected  in  the  right  line  L  M,  with  a  force  duly 
adjiuted^  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  attraction  LK: 
then,  the  small  body  L  will  revolve  about  the  large  body 
K  in  the  orbit  N  0,  and  accompany  it  in  its  whole  course 
roand  the  yet  larger  body  S.    But  then,  the  body  K  will 
no  longer  move  in  the  circle  A  T  W;  for  that  circle  will 
now  be  described  by  the  common  center  of  gravity  be- 
tween K  and  L.    Nay,  even  the  great  body  S  will  not 
keep  in  the  center ;  for  it  will  be  the  common  center  of 
gravity  between  all  the  three  bodies  S,  K,  and  L,  that 
will  remain  immoveable  there.    So,  if  we  suppose  S  and 
K  connected  by  a  wire  P  that  has  no  weight,  and  K  and 
L  connected  by  a  wire  q  that  has  no  weight,  the  com- 
mon center  of  gravity  of  all  these  three  bodies  will  be  a 
point  in  the  wire  P  near  Ss  which  point  being  support- 
ed, the  bodies  will  be  all  in  equilibrio  as  they  move 
roond  it.     Though  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  the  com- 
mon center  of  gravity  of  all  the  three  bodies  will  not  be 
in  the  wire  P  but  when  these  bodies  are  all  in  a  riglit 
line.    Here,  5  may  represent  the  sun,  K  the  earth,  and 
L  the  moon. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  curves  described  by 
two  bodies  revolving  about  their  common  center  of  gra- 
fi^,  whilst  they  themselves  with  a  third  body  are  in 
■otion  round  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  all  the 
three ;  let  us  first  suppose  E  (p.  30.)  to  be  the  sun,  and  e 
the  earth  going  round  him  without  any  moon  ;  and  their 
moving    forces    regulated    as  above.     In   this    case, 
whilst  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun  in  the  dotted  ^^^^^^^  1^^^}^^* 
RT  U  W  X,  Sec.  the    sun  will    go  round  the  eircleby  bodipi 
A  B  D,  whose  center  C  is  the  common  center  of  gravity  jj|][^'^^^|°^^-f 
between  the  sun  and  earth :  the  right  line  /38  represent-  common 
iog  the  mutual  attraction  between  them,  by  which  theygrtTity. 
are  as  firmly  connected  as  if  they  were  fixed  at  the  two 
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LBOT.    ends  of  an  iron  bar  strong  enotigh  to  hold  them.     So, 
^_ij:^_,  wben  the  earth  ia  at  e,  the  sun  will  be  at   E;  when  tlwi 
earth  ia  at  T,  the  sun  will  be  at  F:  and  when  the  earth 
is  at  g,  the  ann  will  be  at  G,  &c. 


Now,  let  tu  lake  in  the  moan  (/  (at  tlie  top  of  the 
figure)  and  suppose  Ibe  earth  to  have  no  progressive 
motion  about  the  sun  ;  in  which  case,  whilst  the  moon 
revolves  about  in  her  orbit  21 1$  4S  D,  the  earth  will 
revolve  in  the  circle  S  13,  whose  center  R  is  tlte  cuni- 
mon  center  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon ;  they 
being  connected  by  the  mutual  attraction  between  them 
in  (he  same  manner  as  the  earlh  and  sun  are. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  whilst  the  moon  revolves  about 
the  earth,  the  earth  is  in  motion  about  the  sun :  and 
now,  the   moon  will  cause    the  earth  to  describe   an 
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irregular  carve,  and  not  a  true  circle,  round  the  sun  ;  it  LEGT. 
being  tne  comniou  center  of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  >  ^^' 
moon  that  will  then  describe  the  same  circle  which  the 
earth  would  have  moved  in,  if  it  had  not  been  attended 
by  a  moon.  For,  supposing  the  moon  to  describe  a 
quarter  of  her  progressive  orbit  about  the  earth  in  the 
time  that  the  earth  moves  from  e  to  /;  it  is  plain,  that 
when  the  earth  comes  to^^  the  moon  will  be  found  at  r; 
in  which  time,  their  common  center  of  gravity  will  have 
described  the  dotted  arc  RIT,  the  earth  the  curve  R  6/. 
and  the  moon  the  curve  q  l^  r.  In  the  time  that  the 
njoon  describes  another  quarter  of  her  orbit,  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  earth  and  moon  will  describe  the  dotted 
arc  T2  U,  the  earth  the  curve^* 6  g,  the  moon  the  curve 
fibs,  and  so  on. — And  thus,  whilst  the  moon  goes  once 
round  the  earth  in  her  progressive  orbit,  their  common 
center  of  gravity  describes  the  regular  portion  of  a  cir- 
c\tRir2U3  ViW,  the  earth  the  irregular  curve 
£  5/6  g  7  A  8  t,  and  the  moon  the  yet  more  irregular 
carve  9  14  r  15  5  16  ^  17  u ;  and  then  the  same  kind  of 
tracks  over  again. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  the  eartli  and  moon  is  6000 
miles  from  the  earth's  center  towards  the  moon ;  there- 
fore the  circle  5  13  which  the  earth  describes  round  that 
center  of  gravity  (in  every  course  of  the  moon  round 
her  orbit)  is  12000  miles  in  diameter.  Consequently 
the  earth  is  12000  miles  nearer  the  sun  at  the  time  of 
full  moon  than  at  the  time  of  new.  [See  the  earth  at/ 
and  at  A. 

To  avoid  confusion  in  so  small  a  figure,  we  have  sup- 
posed the  moon  to  go  only  twice  and  a  half  round  the 
earth,  in  the  time  that  the  earth  goes  once  round  the 
sun  :  it  being  impossible  to  take  in  all  the  revolutions 
which  she  makes  in  a  year,  and  to  give  a  true  figure  of 
her  path,  unless  we  should  make  the  semidiameter  of 
the  earth's  orbit  at  least  95  inches  ;   and  then,  the  pro- 
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iECT.    portional  semidiameter  of  the  moon's   orbit  woald  bi 
J^^^^  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch. — For  a  true  figure  of  tha 
nioon*8  path,  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  Treatiae  of  Af 
tronomy. 

If  the  moon  made  any  complete  number  of  revolii- 
tions  about  the  earth  in  the  time  that  the  e6rth  makes 
one  revolution  about  the  sun,  the  paths  of  the  son  and 
moon  would  return  into  themselves  at  the  end  of  eveiy 
year ;  and  so  be  the  same  over  again :  but  they  retora 
not  into  themselves  in  less  than  nineteen  years  nearly; 
in  which  time,  the  earth  makes  nearly  nineteen  revo- 
lutions about  the  sun,  and  the  moon  235  about  the  eartL 
double       If  the  planet  A^  he  attracted  towards  the  suOt  with 
:e  balMi-  ^uch  a  forco  as  would  make  it  fall  from  A  to  B,  in  the 
a  quad-  ^m^  i\^^i  ^^  projectile  impulse  would  have  carried  it 
»f  graTi-  from  il  to  P,  it  will  describe  the  arc  il  G  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  these  forces,  in  the  same  time  that  the 
former  would  have  caused  it  to  fall  from  A  to  B,  ot 
the  latter  have  carried  it  from  A  to  F.     But^  if  the  pro- 
jectile force  had  been  twice  as  great,  that  is,  such  as 
would  have  carried  the  planet  from  il  to  fi,  in  the 
same  time  that  now,  by  the  supposition,  it  carries  it 
only  from  A  to  JP;  the  sun's  attraction  most  then  have 
been  four  times  as  strong  as  formerly,  to  have  kept  the 
planet  in  the  circle  A  T  W;  that  is,  it  must  have  been 
such  as  would  have  caused  the  planet  to  fall  from  A  to 
JB,  which  is  four  times  the  distance   of  A  from  B,  in 
the  time  that  the  projectile  force  singly  would  have 
carried  it  from  A  to  H,  which  is  only  twice  the  distance 
of  A  from  P.»    Thus,  a  double  projectile  force  will 
balance  a  quadruple  power  of  gravity  in  the  same  cir- 
cle ;  as  appears  plain  by  the  figure,  and  shall  soon  be 
confirmed  by  an  experiment. 

^•^  «0.  See  engnying  at  page  S8. 

N9te  21.  Here  the  arcs  AG^AJ  mart  be  rappoiied  to  be  verj  omall  • 
olWue  A  E,  which  is  equal  to  H  /,  wiU  more  than  quadruple  A  B, 
i*hich  18  equal  to  F  C. 
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The  whirling-table  is  a  machine  contrived  for  shew-    LECT. 


ing  experiments  of  this  nature.     ^  ii  is  a  strong  frame 


11. 

The  whirl- 
ing-table 
described. 


of  wood,  B  a  winch  or  handle  fixed  on  the  axis  C  of 
the  wheel  D,  round  which  is  the  catgut  string  F,  Wiftch 
also  goes  round  the  small  wheels  G  and  K,  crossing 
between  them  and  the  great  wheel  D.  On  the  upper 
end  of  the  axis  of  the  wheel  G,  above  the  frame,  is  fixed 
the  round  board  d,  to  which  the  bearer  M  SX  may  be 
fastened  occasionally,  and  removed  when  it  is  not 
wanted.  On  the  axis  of  the  wheel  H  is  fixed  the  bearer 
NTZ:  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  the  winch  B  is 
turned,  the  wheels  and  bearers  are  put  into  a  whirling 
motion. 

Each  bearer  has  two  wires,  W,  X,  and  Y,  Z,  fixed 
and  screwed  tight  into  them  at  the  ends  by  nuls  on  th^* 
outside.  And  when  these  nuts  are  unscrewed,  the  wires 
may  be  drawn  out  in  order  to  change  the  balls  U  and  V, 
which  slide  upon  the  wires  by  means  of  brass  loo)is, 
fixed  into  the  balls,  which  keep  the  balls  up  from  toucli  . 
ing  the  wood  below  them.  A  strong  silk  line  goes 
through  each  ball,  and  is  fixed  to  it  at  any  length  from 
the  center  of  the  bearer  to  its  end,  as  occasion  requires, 
by  a  nut-screw  at  the  top  of  the  ball ;  the  shank  of  the 
screw  goes  into  the  center  of  the  ball,  and  presses  the 
line  against  the  under  side  of  the  hole  that  it  goes 
through. — The  line  goes  from  the  ball,  and  under  a 
small  pulley  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  bearer ;  then  up 
through  a  socket  in  the  round  plate  (see  S  and  T)  in 

I) 
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LBCT.  the  middle  of  each  bearer ;  then  through  a  aKt  in  the 
v^^p^:.^^  middk  of  the  square  top  (O  and  P)  of  each  tower,  aad 
going  orer  a  small  pulley  on  the  top,  comes  down  again 
the  same  way,  and  is  at  last  fastened  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  socket  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  above  mentioaed 
round  pkte.  These  plates  S  and  T  have  each  foor 
round  holes  near  their  edges,  for  letting  them  slide 
up  and  down  upon  the  wires  which  make  the  comers  of 
each  tower.  The  balls  and  plates  being  thus  connected, 
each  by  its  particular  line,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  balls  be 
drawn  outward,  or  towards  the  ends  M  and  N  of  their 
respective  bearers,  the  round  plates  5  and  T  will  be 
drawn  op  to  the  top  of  their  respective  towers  O  and  P. 
There  are  several  brass  weights,  some  of  two  ounces^ 
some  of  three,  and  some  of  four,  to  be  occasionally  pot 
within  the  towers  0  and  P,  upon  the  round  plates  S  and 
T:  each  weight  having  a  round  hole  in  the  middle  of  it, 
for  going  upon  the  sockets  or  axes  of  the  plates,  and  is 
slit  from  the  edge  to  the  hole,  for  allowing  it  to 
be  slipped  over  the  foresaid  line  which  comes  from  /  n  j 
each  ball  to  its  respective  plate :  thus 

The  experiments  to  be  made  by  tliis  machine  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Take  away  the  bearer  M  X,^  and  take  the  ivor; 

ball  a,  to  which  the  line  or  silk  cord  b  is  fastened  at 

one  end ;  and  having  made  a  loop  on  the  other  end  of 

the  cord,  put  the  loop  over  a  pin  fixed  in  the  center  of  the 

board  d.     Then,  turning  the  winch  B  to  give  the  board 

The  prq.  a  whirling  motion,  you  will  see  that  the  ball  does  not 

matte/  to  ™™ediately  begin  to  move  with  the  board,  but,  on  ac- 

sute  u*i8^®""^  ^^  *^  inactivity,  it  endeavours  to  continue  in  the 

in.  state  of  rest  which  it  was  in  before. — Continue  turning, 

until  the  board  communicates  an  equal  degree  of  motion 

with  its  own  to  the  ball,  and  then  turning  on,  you  will 

perceive  that  the  ball  will  remain  upon  one  part  of  the 

Sole  22.     See  Enj^aving,  page  33. 
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board,  keeping  the  same  velocity  with  it,  and  having  no  LECT. 
relative  motion  upon  it,  as  is  the  case  with  every  thing  ^«^*-x 
tiiat  lies  loose  upon  the  plane  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
having  the  motion  of  the  earth  communicated  to  it, 
never  endeavomrs  to  remove  from  that  place.  But  stop 
the  board  suddenly  by  hand,  and  the  ball  will  go  on,  and 
continue  to  revolve  upon  the  board,  until  the  friction 
thereof  stops  its  motion :  which  shews,  that  matter  being 
once  pat  into  motion,  would  continue  to  move  for  ever, 
if  it  met  with  no  resistance.  In  like  manner,  if  a  person 
stands  upright  in  a  boat  before  it  begins  to  move,  he 
can  stand  firm ;  but  the  moment  the  boat  sets  off,  he  is 
in  danger  of  filling  towards  that  place  which  the  boat 
departs  from:  because,  as  matter,  he  has  no  natural 
propensity  to  move.  But  when  he  acquires  the  motion 
of  the  boat,  let  it  be  ever  so  swift,  if  it  be  smooth  and 
uniform,  he  will  stand  as  upright  and  firm  as  if  he  was 
on  the  plane  shore  ;  and  if  the  boat  strikes  against  any 
obstacle,  he  will  fall  towards  that  obstacle ;  on  account 
of  the  propensity  he  has,  as  matter,  to  keep  the  motion 
which  the  boat  has  put  him  into. 

2.  Take  away  this  ball,  and  put  a  longer  cord  to  it, 
which  may  be  put  down  through  the  hollow  axis  of  tlie 
bearer  MX,  and  wheel  G,  and  fix  a  weight  to  the  end 
of  the  cord  below  the  machine ;  which  weight,  if  left  at 
liberty,  will  draw  the  ball  from  the  edge  of  the  whirliiit^- 
board  to  its  center. 

Draw  off  the  ball  a  little  from  the  center,  and  turn  the  Bodies 
winch;  then  the  ball  will  go  round  and  round  willi  the ™^it8 have 
board,  and  will  gradually  fly  off  farther  and  farther  irom  ^^^o***^"^ 
the  center,  and  raise  up  the  weight  below  the  machine  :  of  these 
which  shews  that  all  bodies  revolving  in  circles  have  a 
tendency  to  fly  off  from  these  circles,  and  must  have 
some  power  acting  upon  them  from  the  center  of  motion, 
to  keep  them  from  flying  off.**    Stop  the  machine,  and 

N9ie  S3l  There  is  a  reiy  beautiful  as  well  as  simple  mode  of  illus- 

D  2 
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the  ball  will  continue  to  revolve  for  some  time  upon  the 
board ;  but  as  the  friction  gradually  stops  its  motion^ 
the  weight  acting  upon  it  will  bring  it  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  center  in  every  revolution,  until  it  brings  it  quite 
thither.  This  shews,  that  if  the  planets  met  with  any 
resistance  in  going  round  the  sun,  its  attractive  power 
would  bring  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  it  in  every  revo- 
lution, until  they  fell  upon  it. 
Bodiea  3.  Take  hold  of  the  cord  below  the  machine  with  one 

faster  in    hand,  and  with  the  other  tlirow  the  ball  upon  the  round 

b^^th*''^"  ^^^^^  ^*  *^  ^^^^  **  "S'^*  angles  to  the  cord,  by  which 

in  large     means  it  will  go  round  and  round  upon  the  board.    Then 

""**•         observing  with  what  velocity  it  moves,  pull  the  cord 

below  the  machine,  which  will  bring  the  ball  nearer  to 

the  center  of  the  board,  and  you  will  see  the  nearer  the 

ball  is  drawn  to  the  center,  the  faster  it  will  revolve  ;  as 

those  planets  which  are  nearest  the  sun  revolve  faster 

than  those  which  are  more  remote;  and  not  only  go 

round  sooner,  because  they  describe  smaller  circles,  but 

even  move  faster  in  every  part  of  their  respective  circles. 

Their  cen-     4.  Take  away  this  ball,  and  apply  the  bearer  M  A', 

forces       whose  center  of  motion  is  in  its  middle  at  w,  directly 

ihcwn.      Q^gj.  ^}jg  center  of  the  whirling-board  d.     Then  put  two 

balls  ( V  and  V)  of  equal  wei^jhts  upon  their   bearing 

wires,  and  having  fixed  them  at  equal  distances  from  their 

respective  centers  of  motion  rv  and  x  upon  their  silk 

cords,    by  the   screw  nuts,  put  equal  weights   in  the 

towers  O  and  P.     Lastly,  put  the  catgut  strings  E  anil 

Fupon  the  grooves  G  and  H  of  the  small  wheels,  which 

being  of  equal  diameters,  will  give  equal  velocities  to 

the  bearers  above,  when  the  winch    B  is  turned :   and 

trating  the  ceDtrifugal  [motion  of  a  revolving;  body.  It  consists  in 
filling  a  small  pail  with  water,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  the  vesst^ 
may  be  made  to  revolve  without  any  portion  of  the  water  being  spilt. 
In  all  cases  however,  the  velocity  must  be  such,  that  the  centrifu<;al 
force  exceeds  that  of  the  gravitating  force,  othorwiHe  the  pail  would 
discharge  its  contents  when  first  inverted. 
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the  balls  U  and  V  will  fly  off  towards  M  and  N;  and    ^CT* 
will  raise  the  weights  in  the  towers  at  the  same  instant 
This  shews^  that  when  bodies  of  equal  quantities  of  mat^ 
ter  revolve  in  equal  circles  with  equal  velocities,  their 
centrifugal  forces  are  equal. 

5.  Take  away  these  equal  balls,  and  instead  of  them, 
put  a  ball  of  six  ounces  into  the  bearer  MX,  at  a  sixth 
part  of  the  distance  w  z  from  the  center,  and  put  a  ball 
of  one  ounce  into  the  opposite  bearer,  at  the  whole  dis- 
tance xy,  which  is  equal  to  w  z  from  the  center  of  the 
bearer ;  and  fix  the  balls  at  these  distances  on  their 
cords,   by  the  screw  nuts  at  top  ;  and  then  the  ball  U, 
which  is  six  times  as  heavy  as  the  ball  V,  will  be  at 
only  a  sixth  part  of  the  distance  from  its  center  of  mo- 
tion ;  and  consequently  will  revolve  in  a  circle  of  only  a 
sixth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  in  which  V 
revolves.     Now,  let  any  equal  weights  be  put  into  the 
towers,  and  the  machine  be  turned  by  the  winch ;  which 
(as  the  catgut  string  is  on  equal  wheels  below)  will 
cause  the  balls  to  revolve  in  equal  times ;  but  V  will 
move  six  times  as  fast  as   17,  because  it  revolves  in  a 
circle  of  six  times  its  radius  ;   and  both  the  weights  in 
the  towers  will  rise  at  once.     This  shews,  that  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  of  revolving  bodies  (or  their  tendencies 
to  ily  off  from  the  circles  they  describe)  are  in  direct 
proportion  to  their  quantities  of  matter  multiplied  into 
their  respective  velocities ;  or  into  their  distances  from 
the  centers  of  their  respective  circles.     For,  supposing 
(J,  which  weighs  six  ounces,  to  be  two  inches  from  its 
center  of  motion  w,  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  dis- 
tance is  12;  and  supposing  F,  which  weighs  only  one 
ounce,  to  be  12  inches  distant  from  the  center  of  mo- 
tion X,  the  weight  1  ounce  multiplied  by  the  distance  12 
inches  is  12.  And  as  they  revolve  in  equal  times,  their 
.  velocities  are  as  their  distances  from  the  center,  namely, 
as  1  to  6. 
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I:    : .-  >.  lu  .  j.ciils  be  bxed  at  ^rqual  distances  from 
^  ::.-:.-  r:^:ri.:.\r  «.rii:^r>  ol"  motic»n,  they  will  move  with 
....  N-.  I  ::ir:> ;  .ii.d  ii  the  tower  0  has  6  times  as  much 
v*'.^..:   i:  ::  v.;.  it   -ts  the  tower  P  has,  the  balls  will 
r:..-r  :  .rir  v»-:ji;:  tr\;ictlv  at  the  same  moment.    This 
-i. •:•.•*%  :;..ii  •:.(:  L'.iii  t.  brin^  six  times  as  heavy  as  th« 
.; !  1 .  :.;.<  >:\  t!:i.e>  as  much  centrifugal  force,  in  At- 
r.  .^  :.:i  •....  ::i!  lirile  with  an  equal  velocity. 

»>    li     .  .":  'S  .  t  equal  weights  revolve  in  equal  cir- 
V. .:..  .  •  fi  .i  ;*  vrl  *Ltie5.  their  centrifugal  forces  are  a 
<  ..;:.r:  >    :  :..e  \r:ocities.     To  prove  this  law  by  an 
r.r  : :.:.    ::  iw  >  balls  C"  and  F  of  equal  weights  b 
■.  :..::r  v .  ras  at  equal  distances  from  their  re* 
c-M:Ts  01  motion  ir  and  x;  and  then  let  t' 
s:r:*:^  Lhf  put  round  the  wheel  £  (whose  circ 
:>  .v;:\    one   iialf  of  the   circamference  of 
H  or  Cm    and  over  the  poUey  s  to  keep  i' 
It;  tour  times  as  much  weight  be  put  into  f ' 
in  the  tower  O.  Then  turn  the  winch  £ 
\\:A  nvoive  twice  as  fast  as  the  ball  I' 
s.\:ne  diameter,  because  they  are  eo 
centers    oi  the  circks  in  wUch 
the  weights  in  the  towers  will 
instant*  vhicli  shews  that  ir 
same  circle  will  «iacd{j  hair 
atcndion  in  the  nenlv  nf 
in  titt  IMPOTS  HV  ^ 
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^  all  parts  of  the  bodyctnicrof 
iter  of  gravity,  and  the  e"""*J- 
the  center  of  motion,  the 
s  of  the  body  will  be  equal 
.  center  of  motion,  and  there- 
in its  place.      But  if  the  cen- 
r  so  little  out  of  the  center 
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,  ards  that  aide  of  tbe  board  on  which 
ylies.    Thus, 


Ji  its  little  ball 
ay  from  the  demi-       ^.^ 
1  the  flat  side  e  /     r       c 
u-globe  be  laid  upon 

Vr>(«  36.    Sec  NigraviDg,  jitge  S8, 
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LECT.  8.  Take  oft'  the  catgut  string  E  from  the  great  wheel 
..^^J^  D  and  the  small  wheel  H,  and  let  the  string  F  remain 
Theabsur  '^P^"  ^^  whecls  jD  and  G.  Take  away  also  the  bearer 
dity  of  the  MX  from  the  whirling-board  d, 
Vortexes.  *"^  instead  thereof  put  the  ma- 


chine AB  upon  it^  fixing  this 
machine  to  the  center  of  the 
board  by  the  pins  c  and  d  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  end  ef  may  rise  above  the  board 
to  an  angle  of  30  or  40  degrees.^  In  the  uppcx  side  of 
this  machine  are  two  glass  tubes  a  and  b,  close  stopp- 
ed at  both  ends;  and  each  tube  is  about  three  quarters 
full  of  water.  In  the  tube  a  is  a  little  quicksilver,  which 
naturally  falls  down  to  the  end  a  in  the  water,  because 
it  is  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water ;  and  on  the  tube  b 
is  a  small  cork  which  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water  at 
e,  because  it  is  lighter ;  and  it  is  small  enough  to  have 
liberty  to  rise  or  fall  in  the  tube.  While  the  board  b, 
with  this  machine  upon  it,  continues  at  rest,  the  quick- 
silver lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  a,  and  the  cork 
floats  on  the  water  near  the  top  of  the  tube  b.  But, 
u))on  turning  the  winch,  and  putting  the  machine  in 
motion,  the  contents  of  each  tube  will  fly  off  towards 
the  uppermost  ends  (which  are  farthest  from  the  center 
of  motion)  the  heaviest  with  the  greatest  force.  There- 
fore the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  a  will  fly  off  quite  to 
the  end  /*,  and  occupy  its  bulk  of  space  there,  exclud- 
ing the  water  from  that  place,  because  it  is  lighter  than 
quicksilver ;  but  the  water  in  the  tube  b  flying  off  to 
its  higher  end  e,  will  exclude  the  cork  from  that  place, 
and  cause  the  cork  to  descend  towards  the  lowermost 

Note  24.  A  better  mode  of  performing  this  experiment  consists  in 
screwing  a  hollow  globe  to  the  whirling  table.  If  this  be  half  filled 
with  water,  and  a  wax  taper  placed  upon  a  cork  float  in  the  center, 
the  water,  on  being  whirled,  will  rise  above  its  previous  level,  and 
occupy  the  equator  of  the  globe,  so  that  the  taper  will  be  seen  to  bum 
iHfneath  the  water,  which  will  thus  form  a  fluid  wall  around  it  several 
iuchea  in  height. 
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end  of  the  tube,  where  it  will  remain  upon  the  lowest    i^^Qf 
end  of  the  water  near  b ;  for  the  heavier  body,  having       li. 
the  greater  centrifugal  force,  will  therefore  possess  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  tube  ;  and  the  lighter  body  will 
keep  between  the  heavier  and  the  lowermost  part. 

This  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  the  Cartesian  doc- 
trine of  the  planets  moving  round  the  sun  in  vortexes  ; 
for,  if  the  planet  be  more  dense  or  h^avy  than  its  bulk 
of  the  vortex,  it  will  fly  off  therein,  farther  and  farther 
from  the  sun  ;  if  less  dense,  it  will  come  down  to  the  * 
lowest  part  of  the  vortex,  at  the  sun  :  and  the  whole 
vortex  itself  must  be  surrounded  with  something  like  a 
great  waU,  otherwise  it  would  fly  quite  off,  planets  and 
all  together. — But  while  gravity,  exists,  there  is  no  occa- 
sioD  for  such  vortexes  ;  and  when  it  ceases  to  exist,  a 
stone  thrown  upwards  will  never  return  to  the  earth 
again. 

9.  If  a  body  be  so  placed  on  the  whirling  board  of  if  one  bo- 
the  machine,*  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  body  ^ J„^j  ^  „* 
be  directly  over  the  center  of  the  board,  and  the  board  ther,  both 
be  put  into  ever  so  rapid  a  motion  by  the  winch  B,  the  mu8t*™ovc 
body  will  turn  round  with  the  board,  but  will  not  re- «>und  their 
move  from  the  middle  of  it ;  for,  as  all  parts  of  the  body  center  of 
are  in  equilibrio  round  its  center  of  gravity,  and  the  JP^^^^y- 
center  of  gravity  is  at  rest  in  the  center  of  motion,  the 
centrifugal  force  of  all  part^  of  the  body  will  be  equal 
at  equal  distances  from  its  center  of  motion,  and  there- 
fore the  body  will  remain  in  its  place.      But  if  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  be  placed  ever  so  little  out  of  the  center 
of  motion,  and  the  machine  be  turned  swiftly  round,  the 
body  will  fly  off  towards  that  side  of  the  board  on  which 
its  center  of  gravity  lies.    Thus, 
if  the  wire  C  with  its  little  ball  a. 

B  be  taken  away  from  the  demi-  ^y     i  b\ 

^lobe  A,  and  the  flat  side  ef     ib        ^     r — Jj i 

of  this  demi-globe  be  laid  upon 

Vo/c  S&.    See  eograyjjig,  page  88, 
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LECT.  the  whirling-board  of  the  machine^  00  that  their  centers 
may  coincide ;  if  then  the  board  be  turned  ever  so  quick 
by  the  winch,  the  demi-globe  will  remain  where  it  was 
placed.  But  if  the  wire  C  be  screwed  into  the  demi-globe 
at  d,  thewhole  becomes  one  body,  whose  center  of  gravity 
is  now  at  or  near  d.  Let  the  pin  c  be  fixed  in  the  center  of 
the  whirling-board,  and  the  deep  groove  b  cut  in  the  flat 
side  of  the  demi-globe  be  put  upon  the 
pin,  so  as  the  pin  may  be  in  the  center  of 
A,  and  let  the  whirling-board  be  turned 
by  the  winch,  which  will  carry  the  little 
ball  B  ^  with  its  wire  C,  and  the  demi- 
globe  A,  all  round  the  center-pin  c  i;  and 
then,  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  little  ball  B,  which 
weighs  only  one  ounce,  will  be  so  great,  as  to  draw 
off  the  demi-globe  A,  which  weighs  two  pounds,  until 
the  end  of  the  groove  at  e  strikes  against  the  pin  c, 
and  so  prevents  tlie  xlemi-globe  A  from  going  any 
farther :  otherwise,  the  centrifugal  force  of  B  would 
have  been  great  enough  to  have  carried  A  quite  off 
the  wliirling-board.  Which  shews,  that  if  the  sun 
were  placed  in  the  very  center  of  the  orbits  of  the 
planets,  it  could  not  possibly  remain  there ;  for  the 
centrifugal  forces  of  the  planets  would  carry  them  quite 
off,  and  the  sun  with  them  ;  especially  when  several  of 
them  happened  to  be  in  any  one  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
For  the  sun  and  planets  are  as  much  conaected  by  the 
mutual  attraction  that  subsists  between  them,  as  the 
bodies  A  and  B  are  by  the  wire  C  which  is  fixed  into 
them  both.  And  even  if  there  were  but  one  single  planet 
in  the  whole  heavens  to  go  round  ever  so  large  a  sun  in 
the  center  of  its  orbit,  its  centrifugal  force  would  soon 
carry  off  both  itself  and  the  sun.  For,  the  greatest  body 
placed  in  any  part  of  free  space  might  be  easily  moved : 
because,  if  there  were  no  other  body  to  attract  it,  it 

NoU  26.  See  Bngraying,  page  41. 
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could  have  no  weight  or  gravity  of  itself;  and  conse-    LECT. 
quently,  though  it  could  have  no  tendency  of  itself  to 
remove  from  that  part  of  space^  yet  it  might  be  very 
easily  moved  by  any  other  substance. 

10.  As  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  light  body  B  will 
not  allow  the  heavy  body  A  to  remain  in  the  center  of 
motion,  even  though  it  be  twenty-four  times  as  heavy 
as  JB ;  let  us  now  take  the  ball  A, 
which  weighs  six  ounces,  and  con- 
nect it  by  the  wire  C  with  the  ball  \ 
B,  which  weighs  only  one  ounce ; 
and  let  the  fork  E  be  fixed  into 
the  center  of  the  whirling-board :  then  hang  the 
balls  upon  the  fork  by  the  wire  C  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  may  exactly  balance  each  other ;  which  /will 
be  when  the  center  of  gravity  between  them,  in  the  wire 
at  d,  is  supported  by  the  fork.  And  this  center  of  gra- 
vity is  as  much  nearer  to  the  center  of  the  ball  A,  than 
to  the  center  of  the  ball  B,  as  ul  is  heavier  than  B,  al- 
lowing for  the  weight  of  the  wire  on  each  side  of  the 
fork.  This  done,  let  the  machine  be  put  into  motion 
by  the  winch ;  and  the  balls  A  and  B  will  go  round 
their  common  center  of  gravity  d,  keeping  their  balance, 
because  either  will  not  allow  the  other  to  fly  off  with 
it  For,  supposing  the  ball  JB  to  be  only  one  ounce  in 
weight,  and  the  ball  A  to  be  six  ounces ;  then,  if  the 
wire  C  were  equally  heavy  on  each  side  of  the  fork,  the 
center  of  gravity  d  would  be  six  times  as  far  from  the 
center  of  the  ball  B  as  from  that  of  the  ball  A,  and  con- 
sequently  B  will  revolve  with  a  velocity  six  times  as 
great  as  A  does ;  which  will  give  B  six  times  as  much 
centrifugal  force  as  any  single  ounce  of  A  has:  but 
then,  as  JB  is  only  one  ounce,  and  A  six  ounces,  the  whole 
centrifugal  force  of  A  will  exactly  balance  the  whole 
centrifugal  force  of  B:  and  therefore,  each  body  will  de- 
tain the  other,  so  as  to  make  it  keep  in  its  circle.  This 
shews  that  the  sun  and  planets  must  all  move  round 
the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  B^ftlem,  \ti 
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LECT.  order  to  preserve  that  jast  balance  which  takes  place 
among  them.  For^  tlie  jilanets  being  as  inactive  and 
dead  as  the  above  balls^  they  could  no  more  have  put 
themselves  into  motion  than  these  balls  can ;  nor  have 
kept  in  their  orbits  without  being  balanced  at  first  witli 
the  greatest  degree  of  exactness  upon  their  common 
center  of  gravity,  by  the  Almighty  hand  that  made  them 
and  put  them  in  motion. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  here  asked,  that  since  the  center 
of  gravity  between  these  balls  must  be  supported  by  the 
fork  E  in  this  experiment,  what  prop  it  is  that  supports 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system,  and  conse- 
quently bears  the  weight  of  all  the  bodies  in  it ;  and  by 
what  is  the  prop  itself  supported  ?  The  answer  is  easy 
and  plain ;  for  the  center  of  gravity  of  our  balls  must 
be  supported^  because  they  gravitate  towards  the  leartii, 
and  would  therefore  fall  to  it :  but  as  the  sun  and  pla- 
nets gravitate  only  towards  one  another,  they  have  no- 
thing else  to  fall  to ;  and  therefore  have  no  occasion  for 
any  thing  to  support  their  common  center  of  gravity : 
and  if  they  did  not  move  round  that  center,  and  conse- 
quently acquire  a  tendency  to  fly  ofl*  from  it  by  their 
motions,  their  mutual  attractions  would  soon  bring  them 
together ;  and  so  the  whole  would  become  one  mass  in 
the  sun :  which  would  also  be  the  case  if  their  velocities 
round  the  sun  were  not  quick  enough  to  create  a  cen- 
trifugal force  equal  to  the  sun's  attraction. 

But  after  all  this  nice  adjustment,  it  appears  evident 
that  the  Deity  cannot  withdraw  his  regulating  hand  from 
his  works,  and  leave  them  to  be  solely  governed  by  the 
laws  which  he  has  impressed  upon  them  at  first.  For  if 
he  should  once  leave  them  so,  their  order  would  in  time 
come  to  an  end ;  because  the  planets  must  necessarily 
disturb  one  another's  motions  by  their  mutual  attrac- 
tims,  when  several  of  them  are  in  the  same  quarter  of 
the  heavens ;  as  is  often  the  case :  and  then,  as  they 
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attract  the  sun  more  towards  that  quarter  than  when  LECT. 
they  are  in  a  manner  dispersed  equably  around  him^  if 
he  was  not  at  that  time  made  to  describe  a  portion  of  a 
larger  circle  round  the  common  center  of  gravity,  tho 
balance  would  then  be  immediately  destroyed ;  and  as 
it  could  never  restore  itself  again^  the  whole  system 
would  begin  to  fall  together^  and  would  in  time  unite 
in  a  mass  at  the  sun.^ — Of  this  disturbance  we  have  a 
very  remarkable  instance  in  the  comet  which  appeared 
lately ;  and  which,  in  going  last  up  before  from  the  sun, 
went  so  near  to  Jupiter,  and  was  so  affected  by  his  at- 
traction, as  to  have  the  figure  of  its  orbit  much  changed  ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  have  its  period  altered,  and  its 
coarse  to  be  different  in  the  heavens  from  what  it  was 
last  before. 

11.  Take  away  the  fork  and  balls  from  the  whirling- 
board,  and  place  the  trough  A  B  thereon,  fixing  its  cen- 
ter to  the  center  of  the 

whirling-board  by  the         .-  -    ^ —     . 

pin  H,  In  this  trough      ///l1'\z:^~^^^^^^-^ ":JI.i-^jj::z7/ 
are  two  balls  D  and     y^-^>^^V"~^~"""^^~rv 
E,  of  unequal  weights, 
connected  by  a  wire  f;  and  made  to  slide  easily  upon  the 


NoU  27.  That  e?ery  particle  of  created  nature  is  at  all  times  beneath 
the  controal  of  a  good  and  gracious  ProTidence,  is  a  fact  which  no  well 
regulated  mind,  will,  for  an  instant,  attempt  to  controvert.  But  it  is 
also  a  fact,  that  the  more  we  examine  the  handy  works  of  the  Diyine 
Architect  of  the  Universe,  the  more  reason  have  we  to  exclaim  with 
the  Psalmist,  "  How  good  and  great,  <l  Lord,  are  all  thy  works,  in 
wisdom  thou  hast  formed  them  all !" 

lUustrations  of  this  truth  must  continually  ofler  themselves  to  the 
attentive  observer  of  Nature's  laboratory  ;  and,  in  no  case  is  this  more 
obvious,  than  in  the  various  compensatory  motions  of  the  planetary 
bodies,  by  which  every  apparent  inequality  that  has  been  found  to  oc- 
cur in  their  relative  situations  is  found  to  l>e  balanced  by  derange- 
ments of  an  equal,  though  opposite  kind. 
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LECT.  wire  C  stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  trough,  and  made 
,^Jl:^  fast  by  nut-screw8  on  the  outside  of  the  ends.  Let  these 

^^^^  _■_    ' 

balls  be  so  placed  upon  the  wire  C,  that  their  common  cen« 
terof  gravity  gmay  be  directly  over  the  centerof  the  whirl- 
ing-board. Then^  turn  the  machine  by  the  winch^  ever  ih> 
swifdy^  and  the  trough  and  balls  will  go  round  their  cen- 
ter of  gravity,  so  as  neither  of  the  balls  will  fly  off;  be- 
cause, on  account  of  the  equilibrium,  each  ball  detains  the 
other  with  an  equal  force  acting  against  it.  But  if  the 
ball  E  be  drawn  a  little  more  towards  the  end  of  the 
trough  at  A,  it  will  remove  the  center  of  gravity  towards 
that  end  from  the  center  of  motion ;  and  then,  upon 
turning  the  machine,  the  little  ball  E  will  fly  off,  and 
strike  with  a  considerable  force  against  the  end  A,  and 
draw  the  great  ball  B  into  the  middle  of  the  trough. 
Or,  if  the  great  ball  D  be  drawn  towards  the  end  B  of 
the  trough,  so  that  the  center  of  gravity  may  be  a  little 
towards  that  end  from  the  center  of  motion,  and  the 
machine  be  turned  by  the  winch,  the  great  ball  D  will 
fly  off,  and  strike  violently  against  the  end  B  of  the 
trough,  and  will  bring  the  little  ball  £into  the  middle 
of  it.  If  the  trough  be  not  made  very  strong,  the  ball 
D  will  break  through  it 
Of  the  12.  The  reason  why  the  tides  rise  at  the  same  abso- 
lute time  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  and  consequent- 
ly in  opposite  directions,  is  made  abundantly  plain  by  a 
new  experiment  on  the  whirling-table.  The  cause  of 
their  rising  on  the  side  next  the  moon  every  one  under- 
stands to  be  owing  to  the  moon's  attraction  :  but  why 
they  should  rise  on  the  opposite  side  at  the  same  time, 
where  there  is  no  moon  to  attract  them,  is  perhaps  not 
so  generally  understood.  For  it  would  seem,  that  the 
moon  should  rather  draw  the  waters  (as  it  were)  closer 
to  that  side,  than  raise  them  upon  it,  directly  con> 
trary  to  her  attractive    force.     Let  the  circle  abed 
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repremnt  the  earih,  with  its  aide  e  turned 
towards  the  moOD,  vbicii  will  then  at- 
tract the  waten  so,  as  to  raiie  them 
from  ctog.  Bat  the  questian  is,  why 
ihould  they  me  as  high  at  that  very  time 
on  the  opposite  side,  from  a  toe?  In  or- 
der to  ezplun  tluB,  let  there  be  a  plate  A  B  fixed  upon 
one  end  of  the  flat 
b»r  DC:  with  sucb 
a  circle  drawn  upon 
it  as  abed  (in  the 
preceding  figure)  to 
represent  the  round 
figure  of  the  earth 
and  sea ;  and  sach  an  ellipsis  as  e  y  g  A  to  represent 
the  swelling  of  the  tide  at  e  and  g,  ocaitioned  by  the 
influence  of  the  moan.  Over  this  plate  A  B,  let  the 
three  ivoiy  balls  e  f  g,  be  liung  by  the  silk  lines 
h  X  k,  fastened  to  the  tops  of  tbc  crooked  wires  H  I  K, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ball  at  t  may  hang  freely 
over  the  side  of  the  circle  e,  which  is  farthest  from  the 
moon  Jf  (atthe  other  end  of  the  bar;)  the  ball  at/ may 
haog  freely  over  the  center,  and  the  ball  at  g  hang  over 
the  side  of  the  ctrcl^  g,  which  is  nearest  the  moon.  The 
ball/may  represent  the  center  of  the  earth,  the  ball  g 
some  water  on  the  side  next  the  moon,  and  the  ball « 
some  water  on  the  opposite  side.  On  the  back  of  the 
moon  M  is  fixed  the  short  bar  N  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  there  are  three  holes  in  it  above  the  little  weights 
p,  q,  r.  A  silk  thread  o  is  tied  to  the  line  k  close  above 
the  ball  g,  and  passing  by  one  side  of  the  moon  M, 
^tA  throngh  a  hole  in  the  bar  N,  and  has  the  weight 
p  hung  to  it.  Such  another  thread  »  is  tied  to  the  Une 
t,  close  above  the  baliy,  and  passing  through  the  center 
of  the  moot.  M  and  middle  of  the  bar  N,  has  the 
weight  q  hung  to  it,  which  is  lighter  than  the  weight 
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LECT. 
II. 


u 


p.  A  third  thread  m  is  tied  to  the  line  A,  e  o  e 
above  the  ball  €,  and  passing  by  the  other  side  of  the 
moon  M,  through  the  bar  N,  has  the  weight  r  hong  to 
it,  which  is  lighter  than  the  weight  q. 

The  use  of  these  three  unequal  weights  is  to  repre- 
sent the  moon's  unequal  attraction  at  different  distances 
from  her.    With  whatever  force  she  attracts  the  center 
of  the  earth,  she  attracts  the  side  next  her  with  a  great- 
er degree  of  force,  and  the  side  farthest  from  her  with  a 
less.     So,  if  the  weights  are  left  at  liberty,  they  will 
draw  all  the  three  balls  towards  the  moon  with  different 
degrees   of   force,    and    cause    them    to    make    this 
appearance;  by  which   means 
they     are     evidently     farther 
from  each   other    than    they 
would  be  if  they  hung  at  liber- 
ty by  the  lines  A,  t,  k  ;  because 
the  lines  would  then  h^ng  per- 
pendicularly.    This  shews  that 
as  the  moon  attracts  the  side 
of  the  earth  which  is  nearest  her  with  a   greater  de- 
gree of  force    than  she   does  the  center  of  the  earth, 
she  will  draw  the  water  on  that  side  more  than  she 
draws    the    center,    and  so  cause  it    to  rise   on  that 
side;   and  as  she  draws  the  center    more    than    she 
draws  the  opposite  side,  the  center  will  recede  farther 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  on  that  opposite  side,  and 
so  leave  it  as  high  there  as  she  raised  it  on  the  side 
next  to  her.     For,  as  the  center  will  be  in  the  middle 
between  the  tops  of  the  opposite  elevations,  they  must 
of  course  be  equally  high  on  both  sidies  at  the  same 
time." 


V 

Hi 

r 

Note  2a  The  united  operations  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  producing  the 
phapnomena  of  the  tides  are  more  amply,  as  weU  as  more  accurately, 
described  incur  author's  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  of  which  a  new  edi- 
tion is  now  ready  for  the  press. 
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But  upon  this  supposition  the  earth  and  moon  would    lect. 
soon  come  together :  and  to  be  sure  they  would,  if  they       "* 
had  not  a  motion  round  their  common  center  of  gravity^ 
to  create  a  degree  of  centrifugal  force  sufficient  to  ba- 
lance their  mutual  attraction.    This  motion  they  have  ; 
for  as  the  moon  goes  round  her  orbit  every  month,  at 
the  distance  of  240,000  miles  from  the  earth's  center,  and 
of  234,000  miles  from  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  earth 
and  moon,  so  does  the  earth  go  round  the  same  center 
of  gravity  every  month  at  the  distance  of  6000  miles 
from  it;  that  is,  from  it  to  the  center  of  the  earth. 
Now  aa  the  earth  is  (in  round  numbers)  8000  miles  in 
diameter,  it  is  plain  that  its  side  next  the  moon  is  only 
9000  miles  from  the  common  center  of  gravity  of  the 
earth  and  moon;  its  center  6000  miles  distance  there- 
from;  and  its  farther  side    from   the   moon  10,000. 
Therefore  the  centrifugal  forces  of  these  parts  are   as 
2000,  6000,  and  10,000 ;  that  is,  the  centrifugal  force  of 
any  side  of  the  earth,  when  it  is  turned  from  the  moon, 
is  five  times  as  great  as  when  it  is  turned  towards  the 
moon.     And  as  the  moon's  attraction  (expressed  by  the 
number  6000)  at  the  earth's  center  keeps  the  earth  from 
flying  out  of  this  monthly  circle,  it  must  be  greater  than 
the  centrifugal  force  of  the  waters  on  the  side  next  her; 
and  consequently,  her  greater  degree  of  attraction  on 
that  side  is  sufficient  to  raise  them ;  but  as  her  at- 
traction on  the  opposite  side  is  less  than  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  water  there,  the  excess  of  this   force  is 
sufficient  to  raise  the  water  just  as  high  on  the  opposite 
side. — ^To  prove  this  experimentally,  let  the  bar  D  C 
(in  page  47)  with  its  furniture  be  fixed  upon  the  whirl- 
ing board    of  the   machine    (page  33)    by    pushing 
the  pin  P  into  the  center  of  the  board ;  which  pin  is  in 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  bar  with  its  three  balls 
e,/,  g,  and  moon  M.    Now  if  the  whirling-board  and 
bar  be  turned  slowly  round  by  the  winch,  until  the  ball 
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LBCT.  /  haags  orer  the  center  of  tke 
"^  drde,  as  the  ball  g  wOl  be  kept 
towards  the  moon  by  the  heaTieat 
weight /F^  (flee  page  47.)  and  the 
ball  e,  on  accoont  of  its  greater 
centrifogal  force^  and  the  lesser 
weight  r,  will  fly  off  as  far  to 
the  odier  side,  (as  in  this  engrav- 
ing.)   And  so,  whilst  the 
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is  k^  tnmingy  th 
balls  e  and  g  will  hang  over  the  ends  of  the  ellipse 
Ifk.  So  that  the  centrifugal  force  of  die  ball  e  will  ei 
ceed  the  moon's  attraction  jost  as  much  as  her  attrai 
tiott  exceeds  the  centrifogal  force  of  the  ball  g,  whili 
her  attraction  jost  balances  the  centrifogal  force  of  tl 
ball  y,  and  makes  it  keep  in  its  circle.  And  hence 
is  evident,  that  the  tides  most  rise  to  eqoal  heights  i 
the  same  time  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth.  Th 
eiqperiment,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  is  entire' 
new. 

From  the  principles  thos  established,  it  is  evident  th 

the  earth  moves  roond  the  son,  and  not  the  sun  rooi 

the  earth :  for  the  centrifugal  law  will  never  allow 

great  bo^  to  move  round  a  small  one  in  any  orbit  whi 

ever  ;  especially  when  we  find  that  if  a  small  body  mov 

round  a  great  one,  the  great  one  must  also  move  rooi 

the  common  center  of  gravity  between  the  two.     Ai 

it  is  well  known  that  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  s\ 

i»  227,000  times  as  great  as  the  quantity  of  matter  in  t 

earth.    Now,  as  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  is 

least  81,000,000  of  miles,  if  we  divide  that  distance 

227,000,  we  shall  have  only  367  for  the  number  of  mi 

that  the  center  of  gravity  between  the  sun  and  earth 

distant  from  the  sun's  center.    And  as  the  sun's  sei 

diameter  is  j  of  a  degree,  which,  at  so  great  a  distai 

as  that  of  the  sun,  must  be  no  less  than  381,600  mil 

if  this  be  divided  by  367,  the  quotient  will  be  IW 
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which  shews  that  the  common  center  of  gravity  between    LECT. 

the  son  and  earth  is  within  the  body  of  the  sun ;  and  is  k,^'.^ 

only  the  lOBSi  part  of  his  semidiameter  from  his  center 

toirards  his  surface. 

All  globular  bodies,  whose  parts  can  yield,  and  which 
do  not  turn  on  their  bx9B,  must  be  perfect  spheres,  be- 
cause all  parts  of  their  surfaces  are  equally  attracted 
toward  their  centers.  But  all  such  globes  as  do  not  turn 
on  their  axes  will  be  oblate  spheroids ;  that  is,  their  sur* 
Faces  will  be  higher,  or  farther  from  the  center,  in  the 
equatorial  than  in  the  polar  regions.  For,  as  the  equa-. 
:orial  parts  must  be  quickest,  they  must  have  the  great- 
est centrifugal  force ;  and  will  therefore  recede  farthest 
rom  the  axis  of  motion.  Thus,  if  two  circular  hoops 
AB  9Jkd  CD, 
Bade  thin  and 
lexible,&  cross- 
ing one  another 
&t  right  angles, 
be  turned  round 
their  axis  E  F 
by  means  of  the 
irinch  m,  the 
wheel  fi/and  pi- 
nion o,  and  the 
axis  be  loose  in 
the  pole  or  in- 
tersection e,  the 
middle  parts  A, 
B,  C,  D  will 
swell  out  so  as 

to  strike  against  the  sides  of  the  frame  at  F  and  G,  if 
the  pole  e,  in  sinking  to  the  pin  E,  be  not  stopped  by  it 
from  sinking  farther  :  so  that  the  whole  will  appear  of 
in  oval  figure,  the  equatorial  diameter  being  conside- 
rably longer  than  the  polar.    That  our  earth  is  of  this 

E  2 
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figure,  is  demonstrable  from  actual  measurement  of  some 
degrees  on  its  surface,  which  are  found  to  be  lougei 
in  the  frigid  zones  than  in  the  torrid :  and  the  differenc< 
is  found  to  be  such  as  proves  the  earth's  equatorial  di 
ameter  to  be  thirty-six  miles,  longer  than  its  axis.  ^— 
Seeing  then^  the  earth  is  Ugker  at  the  equator  than  a 
the  poles,  the  sea^  which  like  all  other  fluids  naturally 
nins  downward  (or  towards  the  places  which  are  nearest 
the  earth's  center)^  would  run  towards  the  polar  regions, 
and  leave  the  equatorial  parts  dry,  if  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  water^  which  carried  it  to  those  parts^  and  so 
raised  them^  did  not  detain  and  keep  it  from  running 
back  again  towards  the  poles  of  the  earth.  ** 

Note,  99.  SabMqnent  observations  hare  shewn  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  of  the  earth  is  as  7934.9  to 
7908.6  or  rather  more  than  twenty-six  miles.  While  the  planet  Satnm, 
whote  Telocify  is  mach  greater  than  that  of  the  earth  is  as  11  to  10. 

Nbtg  80.  As  every  particle  of  matter  is  subject  to  the  same  laws,  it  will 
be  erident  that  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  globe  most  take  a 
similar  form.  This  curious  fact  has  been  experimentally  illustrated  bj 
Dr.  Birkbeck  in  a  Lecture  delivered  in  the  Theatre  of  the  London  In- 
■titvtioii,  and  a  series  of  barometrical  observations  haye  shewn  that 
tUn  ii  aa  Mrial  tide  nmdj  ■■  w«D  defined  as  that  of  the  ooean. 
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LECTURE  ni. 

OV  THE  MECHANICAL  POWERS^ 


If  we  coDsider  bodies  in  motion^  and  compare  tbem  The 
together,  we  may  do  this  either  with  respect  to  tik^^Jt 


quantities  of  matter  they  contain^  or  the  yelocities  with  >U 
which  they  are  moved.  The  heavier  any  body  is^  the 
greater  is  the  power  required  either  to  move  it  or  to 
stop  its  motion :  and  again^  the  swifter  it  moves^  the 
greater  is  its  force.  So  that  the  whole  momentum,  or 
quantity  of  force  of  a  moving  body,  is  the  result  of  its 
quantity  of  matter  multiplied  by  the  velocity  with  which 
it  is  moved.  And  when  the  products  arising  from  the 
multiplication  of  the  particular  quantities  of  matter  in 
any  two  bodies  by  their  respective  velocities  are  equal, 
the  momenta  or  entire  forces  are  so  too.  Thus^  suppose  a 
body,  which  we  shall  call  A,  to  weigh  forty  pounds,  and  to 
mof  e  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  in  a  minute ;  and  another 
body,  which  we  shall  call  B,  to  weigh  only  four  pounds, 
and  to  move  twenty  miles  in  a  minute ;  the  entire  forces 
with  which  these  two  bodies  would  strike  against  any 
obstacle  would  be  equal  to  each  other,  and  therefore  it 
would  require  equal  powers  to  stop  them.  For  forty 
multiplied  by  two  gives  eighty,  the  force  of  the  body  A ; 
and  twenty  multiplied  by  four  gives  eighty,  the  force  of 
the  body  B. 

Upon  this  easy  principle  depends  the  whole  of  me- 
chanics :  and  it  holds  universally  true^  that  when  two 
bodies  are  suspended  on  any  machine^  so  as  to  act 
contrary  to  each  other ;  if  the  machine  be  put  into  mo- 
tion, and  the  perpendicular  ascent  of  one  body  multi- 
plied into  its  weight,  be  equal  to  the  perpendicular  de- 
scent of  the  other  body  multiplied  into  its  weighty  these 
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LECT.   bodies,  bow   unequal    soever   in    tbeir    weights,    will 
s^^^}^  balance  one  another  in  all  situations :  for,  as  the  whole 
ascent  of  one  is  performed  in  the  same  time  with  the 
whole  descent  of  the  other,  their  respective  velocities 
must  be  directly  as  the  spaces  they  move  through ;  and 
the  excess  of  weight  in  one  body  is  compensated  by  the 
How  to     excess  of  velocity  in  the  other.— Upon  this  principle  it 
t^he'power  i^  ^^7  ^^  compute  the  power  of  any  mechanical  engine, 
of  any      whether  simple  or  compound ;  for  it  is  but  only  finding 
cai  en-      how  much  swifter  the  power  moves  than  the  weight 
^^°^'        does  (i.e.  how  much  farther  in  the  same  time),  and  jost 
so  much  is  the  power  increased  by  the  help  of  the 
engine. 

In  the  theory  of  this  science,  we  suppose  all  planes 
perfectly  even,  all  bodies  perfectly  smooth,  levers  to 
have  no  weight,  cords  to  be  extremely  pliable,  machines 
to  have  no  friction ;  and  in  short,  all  imperfections  most 
be  set  aside  until  the  theory  be  established ;  and  then, 
proper  allowances  are  to  be  made. 
cimnicfd  '^^^  simple  machines,  usually  called  mechamcal  powen, 
iu)\ver8,  are  six  in  number,  viz.  the  kver,  the  wheel  and  axk,  the 
pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  scmoi." — 
They  are  called  mechanical  powers,  because  they  help 
us  mechanically  to  raise  weights,  move  heavy  bodies, 
and  overcome  resistances,  which  we  could  not  efiect 
without  them, 
ilie  lever.  1.  A  lever  is  a  bar  of  iron  or  wood,  one  part  of  which 
being  supported  by  a  prop,  all  the  other  parts  torn  up- 
on that  prop  as  their  center  of  motion  :  and  the  velocity 
of  every  part  or  point  is  directly  as  its  distance  firom 
the  prop.  Therefore,  when  the  weight  to  be  raised  at 
one  end  is  applied  to  the  power  at  the  other  to  raise  it. 

Note  SI.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  six  mechanical  powen 
enam«rated  by  our  author  may  fairly  be  reduced  to  two,  as  the  poUey 
•uid  the\rheel  may  be  referred  to  the  lever;  whilst  the  wedge  and  (he 
screw  are  but  modifications  of  the  inclined  [dMe. 
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BB  the  difltance  of  the  power  from  the  prop  is  to  the  dig-   liBCT. 
tanoe  of  the  weight  from  the  prop,    the  power  andv,^s^<*^ 
weight  will  exactly  balance  or  counterpoise  each  other : 
and  as  a  common  lever  has  next  to  no  friction  on  its 
jiTHip,  a  very  little  additional  power  will  be  soflScient 
to  raise  the  weight. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  levers.  1.  The  common 
forty  where  the  prop  is  placed  between  the  weight  and 
the  power ;  but  much  nearer  to  the  weight  than  to  the 
power.  2.  When  the  prop  is  at  one  end  of  the  lever, 
the  power  at  the  other,  and  the  weight,  between  them. 
3.  When  the  prop  is  at  one  end,  the  weight  at  the 
other,  and  the  power  applied  between  them.  4.  The 
bended  lever,  which  differs  only  in  form  from  the  first 
sort,  but  not  in  property.  Those  of  the  first  and 
second  kind  are  often  used  in  mechanical  engines; 
but  there  are  few  instances  in  which  the  third  sort  is 
asad. 

A  ccmnion  balance  is  by  some  reckoned  a  lever  of  theThe  Uh 
first  kind ;  but  as  both  its  ends  are  at  equal  distances'*"^* 
bam  ita  center  of  motion,  they  move  with  equal  veloci- 
ties ;  and  therefore,  as  it  gives  no  mechanical  advan- 
'  tage,  it  cannot  properly  be  reckoned  among  the  me- 
chanical powers.  " 
A  lever  of  The  tot 

the  first  kind       ^   ^  <'  kind  of 

me  nrsi  una       .    ^    ,    ,   j    ^   ^_^  y   ^    .   /^  ^  /f£^^ 


is  represent- 
ed by  the  bar  /-"N.  pX 
ABC,  sup- 
ported by  the 

NbU  89L  Tba  opposite  anu  of  a  balance  are  sometimes  made  un- 
equal for  fraudulent  purposes,  the  axis  being  placed  nearer  the  sub- 
stance to  be  weighed,  than  to  the  weight,  which  wUl  thus  obtain  a 
decided  mechanical  advantage.  In  that  case,  howerer,  the  fraud 
may  be  readily  detected  by  changing  the  contents  of  the  two  scales ; 
ao  that  the  mechanical  advantage  which  was  in  the  first  instance  giren 
to  the  scale  intended  to  contain  the  goods  about  to  be  weighed, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever,  and  the  dispro- 
portkn  wiU  then  become  apparent 
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LECT.  prop  D.  Its  principal  use  is  to  loosen  large  stones  in 
the  ground,  or  raise  great  weights  to  small  heights,  in 
order  to  have  ropes  to  pot  imder  them  for  raising  them 
higher  by  other  machines.  The  parts  A  B  and  B  C, 
on  different  sides  of  the  prop  D,  are  called  the  anm  of 
the  lever:  the  end  ilof  the  shorter  arm  AB  being 
qiplied  to  the  weight  intended  to  be  raised,  or  to 
the  resistance  to  be  Ofcrcome ;  and  the  power  applied 
to  the  end  C  of  the  longer  arm  B  C. 

In  making  experiments  with  this  machine,  the  shorter 
arm  AB  most  be  as  moch  thicker  than  the  longer  arm 
BC,  as  wiD  be  snflEk»ent  to  balance  it  on  the  prop.    This 
supposed,  let  P  represent  a  power,whose  gravity  is  eipial 
to  1  ounce,  and  ITa  weight,  whose  gravity  is  equal  to  13 
ounces.    Then,  if  the  power  be  twelve  times  as  far  firom 
the  prop  as  the  weight  is,  they  will  exactly  counterpoise ; 
and  a  small  addition  to  the  power  P  will  canse  it  to  de- 
scend, and  raise  the  weight  W;  and  the  velocity  with 
which  the  power  descends  will  be  to  the  velocity  with 
which  the  weight  rises,  as  12  to  1 :  that  is,  directly  as 
their  distances  firom  the  prop;  and  consequently,  as 
the  spaces  through  which  they  move.    Hence,  it  is  plain 
that  a  man,  who  by  his  natural  strength,  without  tfit 
help  of  any  machine,  could  support  a  hundred  weight, 
will,  by  the  help  of  this  lever,  be  enabled  to  support 
twelve  hundred.    If  the  weight  be  less,  or  the  power 
greater,  the  prop  may  be  placed  so  much  farther  firom 
the  weight ;  and  then  it  can  be  raised  to  a  proportion- 
ably  greater  height.    For,  universaUy,  if  the  intensity 
of  the  weight  multiplied  into  its  distance  firom  the  prop 
be  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  power  multiplied  into  its 
distance  from  the  prop,  the  power  and  weight  wiU  ex- 
actly balance  each  other ;  and  a  little  addition  to  the 
power  will  raise  the  weight    Thus,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  weight  W  is  12  ounces,  and  its  distance 
from  the  prop  is  1  inch  ;  and  12  multiplied  by  1  is  12; 
tiie  power  P  is  equal  to  1  ounce,  and  its  distance  fron^ 
the  prop  b  12  inches,  which  multiplied  by  1  is   1' 
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again ;  and  therefore  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  Lfxrr. 
them.  So^  if  a  power  equal  to  2  ounces  be  applied  at  v^p^>^ 
the  distance  of  6  inches  from  the  prop,  it  will  just 
balance  the  weight  W;  for  6  multiplied  by  2  is  12,  as 
before.  And  a  power  equal  to  3  ounces  placed  at  4 
inches  distance  from  the  prop  would  be  the  same ;  for 
3  times  4  is  12 ;  and  so  on^  in  proportion. 

The  aatera  or  Roman  steelyard  is  a  lever  of  this  kind.  The  $tul- 
and  is  used  for  finding  the  weights  of  difierent  bodies  '^  * 
by  one  single  weight  placed  at  difierent  distances  from 
the  prop  or  center  of  motion  D.  For,  if  a  scale  hangs 
at  A,  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  arm  AB,  and  is  of 
sach  a  weight  as  will  exactly  counterpoise  the  longer 
arm  JB  C ;  if  this  arm  be  divided  into  as  many  equal 
parts  as  it  will  contain,  each  equal  to  AB,  the  single 
weight  P  (which  we  may  suppose  to  be  1  pound)  will 
serve  for  weighing  any  thing  as  heavy  as  itself,  or  as 
many  times  heavier  as  there  are  divisions  in  the  arm 
BC,  or  any  quantity  between  its  own  weight  and  that 
quantity.  As  for  example,  if  P  be  1  pound,  and  placed 
at  file  first  division  1  in  the  arm  BC,  it  will  balance  1 
pomid  in  the  scale  at  il :  if  it  be  removed  to  the  second 
(Bfision  at  2,  it  will  balance  2  pounds  in  the  sci^e :  if 
to  the  third,  3  pounds  ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
arm  BC,  If  each  of  these  integral  divisions  be  subdi- 
vided into  as  many  equal  parts  as  a  pound  contains 
oonces,  and  the  weight  P  be  placed  at  any  of  these 
rabdivisions,  so  as  to  counterpoise  what  is  in  the 
icale,  the  pounds  and  odd  ounces  therein  are  by  that 
means  ascertained. 

To  tliia  kind  of  lever  may  be  reduced  several  sorts  of 
instruments,  such  as  scissars,  pincers,  snufiers ;  which 
are  made  of  two  levers  acting  contrary  to  one  another : 
their  prop  or  center  of  motion  being  the  pin  which 
keeps  them  together. 

In  common  practice,  the  longer  arm  of  this  lever 
greatly  exceeds  the  weight  of  the  shorter ;  which  gains 
great.advantage,  because  it  adds  ao  much  to  the  power  . 
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l^T.  A  leyer  of  the  second  kind  has  the  weight  between 
v^^v^^^  the  prop  and  the  power.  In  this,  as  well  as  the  former. 
These-  the  advantage  gained  is  as  the  distance  of  the  power 
of°ew^  from  the  prop  to  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the 
prop :  for  the  respective  velocities  of  the  power  and 
weight  are  in  that  proportion ;  and  they  will  balance 
each  other  when  the  intensity  of  the  power  multiplied 
by  its  distance  from  the  prop  is  equal  to  the  intensity 
of  the  weight  multiplied  by  its  distance  from  the  pn^. 
Thus,  ifABhe 
a  lever  on  which 
the  weight  TFof 
6  ounces  hangs 
at  the  distance 
of  one  inch 
from  the  prop 
G,  and  a  power 
P  equal  to  the 
weight  of  one 

ounce  hangs  at  the  end  B,  6  inches  from  the  prop»  by 
the  cord  CD  going  over  the  fixed  pulley  E,  the  power 
will  just  support  the  weight ;  and  a  small  addition  to 
the  power  will  raise  the  weight  1  inch  for  every  6  inches 
that  the  power  descends. 

This  lever  shews  the  reason  why  two  men  carrying  a 
burden  upon  a  stick  between  them,  bear  unequal  shares 
of  the  burden  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  their  dis- 
tances from  it.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  the  nearer 
any  of  them  is  to  the  burden,  the  greater  share  he  bears 
of  it :  and  if  he  goes  directly  under  it,  he  bears  the 
whole.  So,  if  one  man  be  at  G,  and  the  other  at  P, 
having  the  pole  or  stick  AB  resting  on  their  shoulders ; 
if  the .  burden  or  weight  W  be  placed  five  times  as  near 
the  man  at  G,  as  it  is  to  the  man  at  P,  the  former  will 
bear  five  times  as  much  weight  as  the  latter.  This  is 
likewise  applicable  to  the  case  of  two  horses  of  unequal 
strength,  to  be*  so  yoked,  as  that  each  horse  may  draw 
a  part  proportionable  to  his  strength ;  which  is  done 
by  80  dividing  the  beam  V\i«^  v^»  ^^t  the  point  of 
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traction  may  be  as  mach  nearer  to  the  stronger  horse    LBCT 
than  to  the  weaker,  as  the  strength  of  the  former  ex- 


a 


» 3 


ceeds  that  of  the  latter. 

To  this  kind  of  lever  may  be  reduced  oars,  rudders 
of  ships,  doors  taming  upon  hinges,  cutting  knives, 
which  are  fixed  at  the  point  of  the  blade,  and  the  like. 

If  in  this  lever  we  suppose  the  power  and  weight  to  The  third 
change  places,  so  that  the  power  may  be  between  the 
weight  and  the  prop,  it  will  become  a  lever  of  the  third 
kind :  in  which,  that  there  may  be  a  balance  between  the 
power  and  the  weight,  the  intensity  of  the  power  must 
exceed  the  intensity  of  the  weight,  just  as  much  as  the 
distance  of  the  weight  from  the  prop,  exceeds  the  dis- 
tance of  the  power  from  it.  Thus,  let  £  be  the  prop  of 
the  lever  ilB 
and  IF  a  B 
weight  of  one  V  ■  - 
pound,  plac-  ^ 
ed  3  times  as 
hr  from  the 

prop  as  the  power  P  acts  at  F,  by  the  cord  C  going 
over  the  fixed  pulley  D ;  in  this  case,  the  power  must 
be  equal  to  three  pounds,  in  order  to  support  the 
weight 

To  this  sort  of  lever  are  generally  referred  the  bones 
of  a  man's  arm :  for  when  we  lift  a  weight  by  the  hand, 
die  muscle  that  exerts  its  force  to  raise  that  weight,  is 
fixed  to  the  bone  about  one  tenth  part  as  far  below  the 
elbow  as  the  hand  is.  And  the  elbow  being  the  center 
roond  which  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  turns,  the  muscle 
must  therefore  exert  a  force  ten  times  as  great  as  the 
weight  that  is  raised.* 

As  this  kind  of  lever  is  a  disadvantage  to  the  moving 

NHtU,  l%e  aeliudloii  of  powOT  Is  giealiertfaui  what  oar  Author 
heo  ilatod,  mad  jot  thlt  apporoDt  diMdraiitogo  Is  oboiidaBtly  oonpoa- 
oirtod  lor  by  tho  fioiter  ooapsctaois  sad  asofUaoti  of  tbo  limb 
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LECT.    power^  it  is  oever  used  bat  in  cases  of  necessity ;  such 
K^^^  as  that  of  a  ladder,  which  being  fixed  at  one  end,  is  by 

the  strength  of  a  man's  arms  reared  against  a  wall. 

And  in    clock-work,    where  all  the  wheels  aiay  be 

reckoned  levers  of  this  kind,  because  the  power  that 

moves  every  wheel,  except  the  first,  acts  upon  it  near 

the  center  of  motion  by  means  of  a  small  pinion,  and 

the  resistance  it  has  to  overcome,  acts  against  the  teeth 

round  its  circumference. 
The  fourth     The  fourth  kind  of  lever  differs  nothing  from  the 
lever,     first,  but  in  being  bended  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

A  C  B  is  a  lever  of  this 

sort,  bended  at  C,  which 

is  its  prop,   or  center  of 

motion.    P  is  a  power  act- 
ing upon  the  longer  arm 

il  C  at  JF*,  by  means  of  the 

cord  D  E  going  over  the 

pulley  G :  and  TTis  a  weight 

or  resistance  acting  upon 

the  end  B  of  the  shorter 

arm  B  C.    If  the  power  be 

to  the  weight,  as  C  B  is 

to  C  F,  they  are  in  equili 

brio.    Thus,  suppose  W  to 

be  five  pounds  acting  at 

the    distance   of  one  foot 

from  the  center  of  motion 

C,  and  P  to  be  one  pound 

acting  at  F,  five  feet  from 

the  center  C,  the  power  and 

weight  will   just   balance 

each    other.      A  hammer 

drawing  a  nail  is  a  lever  of  this  sort. 

The  wheel     2.  The  second  mechanical  power  is  the  wheel  and  axle, 

'  in  which  the  power  is  applied  to  the  circumference  of 

the  wheel,  and  the  weight  is  raised  by  a  rope  which  coils 
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t  the  ade  as  Uw  wheel  ia  turned  round.     Here  it  is    lBCT- 

that  tite  Telocity  of  the  power  must  be  to  the  ve-  .^J^^ 
f  of  the  weight,  u  tiw  circumfwence  of  the  wheel 

the  circumferenM  of  the  axle:  and  conMquently, 
lower  and  weight  will  balance  each  other,  when  the 
in^  of  the  power  ia  to  the  intenm^  of  the  weight, 
M)  oirCTunftrence  of  the  aile  U  to  the  circumference 
he  wheel.     Let 

be  a  wheel,  CD 
tie,  and  Buppoae 
circumference  of 
irheel  to  be  eight 
a  ai  great  as  the 
Dmference  of  the 

;  then,  a  power 
)aal  to  one  pound, 
ging  by  the  cord 
rbicb  goes  round 

wheel,  will  bal- 
■  a  weight  W  of 
it  poands,  hanging 
the  rope  K,  which 

«  round  the  axle.  And  as  the  friction  on  the  pivots  or 
[geonsof  the  aile  is  bat  small,  a  small  addition  to  the 
rer  will  cause  it  to  descend,  and  raise  the  weight :  but 
weight  will  rise  with  only  an  eighth  part  of  the  velo- 
I  wherewith  the  power  descends,  and  consequently, 
ough  no  more  tlutn  an  eighth  part  of  au  equal  space, 
the  same  time.  If  the  wheel  be  pulled  round  by  the 
idlea  S,  S,  the  power  will  be  increased  in  proportion 
their  length.  And  by  this  means,  any  weight  may  be 
led  as  high  as  the  operator  pleases. 
To  this  sort  of  engine  belong  all  cranes  for  raising 
at  weights ;  and  in  this  case,  the  wheel  may  have 
IB  all  roond  it  instead  of  handles,  and  a  small  lantern 

trundle  may  be  made  to  work  in  the  cogs,  and  be 
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LROT.  turned  by  a  winch ;  which  will  make  the  power  of  the 
' ' '  -  engine  to  exceed  the,  power  of  the  man  who  works  it,  as 
much  as  the  number  of  reyolutions  of  the  winch  exceed 
those  of  the  axle  D,  when  multiplied  by  the  excess  of 
the  length  of  the  winch  above  the  length  of  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  axle^  added  to  the  semidiameter  or  half 
thickness  of  the  rope  K,  by  which  the  weight  is  drawn 
up. — ^Thus,  suppose  the  diameter  of  the  rope  and  axle 
taken  together,  to  be  13  inches,  and  consequently,  half 
their  diameters  to  be  61  inches ;  so  that  the  weight  W 
will  hang  at  6 'inches  perpendicular  distance  from  below 
the  center  of  the  axle.  Now,  let  us  suppose  the  wheel 
A  B,  which  is  fixed  on  the  axle,  to  have  80  cogs,  and 
to  be  turned  by  means  of  a  winch  six  inches  long,  fixed 
on  the  axis  of  a  trundle  of  eight  staves  or  rounds,  work- 
ing in  the  cogs  of  the  wheel. — Here  it  is  plain,  that  the 
winch  and  trundle  would  make  10  revolutions  for  one  of 
the  wheel  A  B,  and  its  axis  D,  on  which  the  rope  K 
winds  in  raising  the  weight  W;  and  the  winch  being  no 
longer  than  the  sum  of  the  semidiameters  of  the  great 
axle  and  rope,  the  trundle  could  have  no  more  power  on 
the  wheel,  than  a  man  could  have  by  pulling  it  round 
by  the  edge,  because  the  -winch  would  have  no  greater 
velocity  than  the  edge  of  the  wheel  has,  which  we  here 
suppose  to  be  ten  times  as  great  as  the^velocity  of  the 
rising  weight :  so  that,  in  this  case,  the  power  gained 
would  be  as  10  to  1.  But  if  the  length  of  the  winch  be 
12  inches,  the  power  gained  will  be  as  20  to  1 :  if  18 
inches  (which  is  long  enough  for  any  man  to  work  by) 
the  power  gained  would  be  as  30  to  1 ;  that  is,  a  man 
could  raise  30  times  as  much  by  such  an  engine,  as  he 
could  do  by  his  natural  strength  without  it,  because  the 
velocity  of  the  handle  of  the  winch  would  be  30  times  as 
great  as  the  velocity  of  the  rising  weight ;  the  absolute 
force  of  any  engine  being  in  proportion  to  the  velocity 
of  the  power  to  the  velocity  of  the  weight  raised  by  it. — 
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len,  jost  as  mach  power  or  advantage  as  is  gained   lect. 

!  engine^  so  mach  time  is  lost  in  working  it.    In  ,^J!^ 

ort  of  machines  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  ratchet- 

G  on  ope  end  of  the  axle^  with  a  catch  If  to  fall 

ts  teeth;  which  will  at  my  time  support  the 

ty  and  keep  it  from  descending,  if  the  workman 

I,  through  inadvertency  or  carelessness,  quit  his 

vhilst  the  weight  is  raising.    And  by  thb  means, 

Bmger  is  prevented  which  might  otherwise  hap- 

j  the  running  down  of  the  weight  when  left  at 

r. 

rhe  third  mechanical  power  or  engine  consists  Tbe  fnOiy. 

of  one  moveabkpuU^,  or  a  system  of  pulleys  ;  some 

lock  or  case  which  is  fixed,  and  others  in  a  block 

is  moveable,  and  rises  with  the  weight  For 
li  a  single  pulley  that  only  turns 
I  axis,  and  moves  not  out  of 
ace,  may  serve  to  change  the  di- 
n  of  the  power,  yet  it  can  give  no 
inical  advantage  thereto;  but  is 
IS  the  beam  of  a  balance,  whose 
are  of  equal  length  and  weight, 
if  the  equal  weights  W  and  Phang 
cord  B  B  upon  the  pulley  A,  whose 

b  is  fixed  to  a  beam,  they 
tounterpoise  each  other,  just  in  the 
manner  as  if  the  cord  were  cut  in 
iddle,  and  its  two  ends  hung  upon 
ooks  fixed  in  the  pulley  at  A  and 
[ually  distant  from  its  center. 
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But  if  a  weight  W  hangs  at   the 
lower  end  of  the  moveable  block  p  of 
the  pulley  D,  and  the  cord  G  F  goes 
under  that  pulley^  it  is  plain  that 
the  half  G  of  the  cord  bears  one  half 
of  the  weight  W,  and  the  half  F  the 
other ;  for  they  bear  the  whole  be- 
tween them.     Therefore^  whatever 
holds  the  upper  end  of  either  rope, 
sustains  on^  half  of  the  weight:  and 
if  the  cord  at  JF*  be  drawn  up  so  as 
to  raise  the  pulley  D  to  C,  the  cord 
will   then  be  extended   to  its  own 
length,  all  but  that  part  which  goes 
under  the  pulley ;  and  consequent- 
ly, the  power  that  draws  the  cord 
will  have  moved  twice  as  f&r  as  the 
pulley  D  with  its  weight  W  rises  ; 
on  which  account,  a  power  whose 
intensity  is  equal  to  one  half  of  the 
weight  will  be  able  to  support  it,  because  if  the  power 
moves  (by  means  of  a  small  addition)  its  velocity  will  be 
double  the  velocity  of  the  weight ;  as  may  be  seen  by  pat- 
ting the  cord  over  the  fixed  pulley  C  (which  only  changes 
the  direction  of  the  power,  without  giving  any  advantage 
to  it)  and  hanging  on  the  weight  P,  which  is  equal  only 
to  one  half  of  the  weight  W ;  in  which  case  there  will  be 
an  equilibrium,  and  a  little  addition  to  P  will  cause  it  to 
descend,  and  raise  W  through  a  space  equal  to  one  half 
of  that  through  which  P  descends.     Hence,  the  advan- 
tage gained  will  be  always  equal  to  twice  the  number  of 
pulleys  in  the  moveable  or  undermost  block.      So   that, 
when  the  upper  or  fixed  block  u  contains  two  pulleys, 
which  only  turn  on  their  axes,  and  the  lower  or  move- 
able block  U  contains  two  pulleys,  which  not  only  turn 
upon  their  axes,  but  also  rise    with  the    block    and 
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weight;  tbe  advantage  gained  by  this  is  as  4  to  the 

working  power.    Tbaa,  if  one  end  of 

(he  n^  K  MO  Q  be  fixed  to  a  hook 

it  /,  and  the  rope  passes  over  Ibe  pnl- 

Iqri  N  and  R,  and    under  the  pulleys 

LioA  P,  and  baa  a  weight  T,  of  one 

pODod,  hung  to  its  other  end  at  T,  this 

imght    irill    balance  and  support   a 

w«^bt  W  of  fonr  pounds  hanging  by 

ibook  at  the  moveable  block  U,  aUow- 

iag  HA  said  block  as  a  part  of  the 

weight     And  if  as  much  more  power 

be  added,  as  is  sufficient   to  overcome 

du  friction  of  the  pulleys,  the  power 

win  descend  with  four  times  as  machvelo- 

ci^  as  the  weif^bt  rises,  and  const^quent- 

If  tlirongfa  fonr  Umes  as  much  space. 

f'  The  two  pulleys  in  ihc  fil- 

ed block  JT,  and  the  two  in  the 
moveable  block  K.  are  in  the 
same  case  with  the  last  men- 
tioned; and  those  in  the  lower 
block  give  the  same  advantage  to  the  power. 
As  a  system  of  pulleys  has  no  great  weight, 
and  lies  in  a  small  compass,  it  is  easily  car- 
ried about ;  and  can  be  applied  in  u  grpRt 
many  cases,  for  raising  weights,  where  other 
engines  cannot.  But  they  have  a  great  deal 
of  friction  on  three  accounts :  1.  Because 
the  diameters  of  their  axes  bear  a  very 
considerable  proportion  to  their  own  dia- 
meters ;  3.  Because  in  working  they  are 
apt  to  rub  against  one  another,  or  against 
the  sides  of  the  block;  3.  Because  of  I'ne 
stiffness  of  the  rope  that  goes  over  and  un- 
der them. 
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4.    The  fourth    mechanical    power    is  ike    incbnea 
plane  ;  and  the  advantage  gained  by  it  is  as  great  as  its 
length  exceeds  its  perpendicular  height.    Ijet  ^  £  be  a 
'^^'"'^plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,       (\c-^     > 
and  C  D  9l  plane  inclined  to 


it;  and  suppose  the  whole 
length  C  D  to  be  three  times 
as  great  as  the  perpendicular 
height  Gf  F;  in  this  case^  the  cylinder  E  will  be  sup- 
ported upon  the  plane  C  D,  and  kept  from  rolling  down 
upon  it,  by  a  power  equal  to  a  third  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  cylinder.  Therefore  a  weight  may 
be  rolled  up  this  inclined  plane  with  a  third  part  of 
the  power  which  would  be  sufficient  to  draw  it  up  hj 
the  side  of  an  upright  wall.  If  the  plane  was  four 
times  as  long  as  high«  a  fourth  part  of  the  power  would 
be  sufficient ;  and  so  on  in  proportion.  Or»  if  a  pilhr 
was  to  be  raised  from  a  floor  to  the  height  G  F,  by 
means  of  the  machine  A  B  DC,  (which  would  then  act 
as  a  half  wedge^  where  the  the  resistance  gives  way  only 
on  one  side)  the  machine  and  pillar  would  be  in  eqmlibno 
when  the  power  applied  at  G  f  was  to  the  weight  of 
the  pillar^  as  G  jP  to  CD  ;  and  if  the  power  be  increased, 
so  as  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  machine  against 
the  floor  and  pillar,  the  machine  will  be  driven,  and 
the  pillar  raised ;  and  when  the  machine  has  moved  its 
whole  length  upon  the  floor,  the  pillar  will  be  raised 
to  the  whole  height  from  G  to  jP. 

The  force  wherewith  a  rolling  body  descends  upon 
an  inclined  plane,  is  to  the  force  of  its  absolute  gravity, 
by  which  it  would  descend  perpendicularly  in  a  free 
space,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  is  to  its  length.  For, 
suppose  the  plane  il  B  to  be  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the 
cylinder  C  will  keep  at  rest 


upon  any  part  of  the  plane  QS 

be  so  elevated,  that  its  perpen- 


where  it  is  laid.     If  the  plane 


^^^^ 


^ 
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icular  height  D  is  equal  to   half  its 

jngth    A   B,    the  cylinder   will  roll 

[own  opon  the  plane   with   a   force 

iqaal  to  half  its  weight ;  for  it  would 

require  a  power  (acting  in  the  direction 

of  A  B)   equal  to  half  its  weight,  to 

keep  it  from  rolling.    If  the  plane  A  B 

be  elevated,  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the 

korizon,  the  cylinder  C  will  descend  with  its 

whole  force  of  gravity,  because  the  plane  con- 

tribates  nothing  to  its  support  or  hindrance ; 

and  therefore,  it  would  require  a  power  equal  to 

ha  whole  weight  to  keep  it  from  descending. 

Let  the  cylinder  C  be  made  to  turn  upon 

dender  pivots  in  the  frame  A  in  which  there 

ii  a  hook  e,  with  a 

line  6  tied  to  it;  let 

this  line  go  over  the 

fixed  pulley  If,  and 

kave  its   other  end 

tied  to  the  hook  in 

tbe  weight  /.    If  the 

weight  of  the  body 

I,  be  to  the  weight 

of  the  cylinder    C, 

idded  to  that  of  its  frame  D,  as  the  perpendicular  hei^!it 

of  the  plane  I*  JIf  is  to  its  length  A  B,  the  weight  w  ill 

iot  support  the  cylinder  upon  the  plane,  and  a  small 

touch  of  a  finger  will  either  cause  it  to  ascend  or  tie- 

icend  with  equal  ease  :  then,  if  a  little  addition  be  made 

to  the  weight  /,  it  will  descend,  and  draw  the  cylinder 

sp  the  plane.    In  the  time  that  the  cylinder  moves  irom 

i  to  B,  it  will  rise  through  the  whole  height  of  the  plane 

M  L ;  and  the  weight  will  descend  from  if  to  K,  through 

A  space  equal  to  the  whole  length  of  the  plane  A  B. 

f2 


I.KCT. 
ill. 
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T.Ecr.  If  the  machine  be  made  to  move  upon  rollers  or 
friction-wheels,  and  the  cylinder  be  supported  upon  the 
plane  C'  B  by  a  line  G  parallel  to  the  plane,  a  power 
somewhat  less  than  that  which  drew  the  cylinder  up  the 
plane  will  draw  the  plane  under  the  cylinder,  provided 
the  pivots  of  the  axes  of  the  friction-wheels  be  small, 
and  the  wheels  themselves  be  pretty  large.  For,  let  the 
machine  ABC  (equal  in  length  and  height  to  ABM, 


in  the  previous  figure,)  move  upon  four  wheels,  wherfof 
two  appear  at  D  and  E,  and  the  third  under  C,  whilst  the 
fourth  is  hid  from  sight  by  the  horizontal  board  a  :  let  the 
cylinder  Fbe  laid  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  inclined  plane 
CB,  and  the  line  G  be  extended  from  the  frame  of  the  cylin- 
der, about  six  feet  parallel  to  the  plane  C  B ;  and,  in 
that  direction,  fixed  to  a  hook  in  the  wall ;  which  will 
support  the  cylinder,  and  keep  it  from  rolling  oif  the 
plane :  let  one  end  of  the  line  H  be  tied  to  a  hook  at 
C  in  the  machine,  and  the  other  end  to  a  weight  K. 
somewhat  less  than  that  which  drew  the  cylinder  up 
the  plane  before : — if  this  line  be  put  over  the  fixed 
pulley  /,  the  weight  K  will  draw  the  machine  alon|i:  the 
horizontal  plane  L,  and  under  the  cylinder  JP:  and  when 
the  machine  has  been  drawn  a  little  more  than  the  whok 
length  C  B,  the  cylinder  will  be  raised  to  d!,  equal  to 
the  perpendicular  height  A  B  above  the  horizontal  p^''^ 


'{ 
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The  reason  why  the  nuchine  must  be  drawn    l-BCT. 
r  than  the  whole  length  C  B  is,  becaase  Uie  weight  ■,^\  -^ 
9  perpendicular  to  C  B. 

the  inclined  plane  may  be  reduced  all  hatchets, 
I,  and  other  edge-tools  which  are  chamfered  only  , 
:  side. 
The  fifth   mechanical  power  or   machine  is   the      The 

which  may  be  considered  as  two 
rinclioed  planes  DEFundCEF, 

together  at  the  bases  e  E  F  O  : 
)  C  is  the  whole  thickness  of  the 

at  its  back  A  BCD,  where  the 

is  applied :  EF  is  the  depth  or 
of  the  wedge :  D  F  the  length  of 

its  sides,  equal  to  C  i"  the  length 

other  side  ;  and  O  P  is  its  sharp 
ffhich  is  entered  into  the  wood  in- 
:  to  be  split  by  the  force  of  a  ham- 
r   mallet   striking,   perpendicularly 

back.     Thus,  A  Bb  is  a  wedge 

into  the  cleft  C  D  £  of  the  wood 

en  the  wood  does  not  cleave  at  any  distance  be- 
le  wedge,  there  will  be  an  equilibrium  between 
iwer  impelling  the  wedge  downward,  and  the  re 
:e  of  the  wood  acting  against  the  two  sides  ol 
'.dgtt  when  the  power  is  to  the  resistance,  as  hall 
ickness  of  the  wedge  at  its  back  is  to  the  length 
ler  of  its  sides  ;  because  the  resistance  then  acts 
idicular  to  the  sides  of  the  wedge.  But,  when  the 
ince  on  each  side  acts  parallel  to  the  back,  the 
that  balances  the  resistances  on  both  sides  will 
the  length  of  the  whole  back  of  the  wedge  is  to 
;  its  perpendicular  height. 

ten  the  wood  cleaves  at  any  distance  before  the 
!  (as  it  generally  does)  the  power  impelling  the 
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LECT.    wedge  wiD  not  be  to  the  resistance  of  tne  wood,  as  tbr 
''^    ^  length  of  the  back  of  the  wedge  is  to  the  length  of  both 
ita  sides  ;  but  as  half  the  length  of  the  back  is  to  tbe 
length  of  either  side  of  the  cleft,  estimated  from  the  top 
.or  acting  part  of  the  wedge.    For,  if  we  suppose  tk 
wedge  to  be  lengthened  down  firom  b  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cleft  at  JB,  the  same  proportion  will  hold  ;  namdy, 
that  the  power  will  be  to  the  resistance,  as  half  the 
length  of  the  back  of  the  wedge  is  to  the  length  of  either 
of  its  sides :  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  ti 
the  whole  length  of  the  back  is  to  the  length  of  both 
the  sides. 

In  order  to  prove  what  is  here  advanced  coucenung 
the  wedge,  let  us  suppose  the  wedge  to 
be    divided    lengthwise  into  two   equal         V" 
parts ;  and  then  it  will  become  two  equal  \ 

inclined  planes ;  one  of  which,  as  a  be,  may  ^ 

be  made  use  of  as  a  half  wedge  for  sepa- 
rating the  moulding  cd  from  the  wainscot        ...... 

A  B.    It  is  evident,  that  when  this  half      ^'-A 
wedge  has  been  driven  its  whole  length     . — IX 

ac  between  the  wainscot  and  moulding,      \ 

its  side  a c  will  be  at  ed;  and  tbe  mould- 
ing will  be  separated  to  fg  firom  the  wainscot    Now, 
from  what  has  been   already  proved  of   the  inclined 
plane,  it  appears,  that  to  have  an  equilibrium  between 
the   power    impelling   the   half    wedge,  and   the  re- 
sistance of  the  moulding,  tbe  former  must  be  to  the 
latter,  bb  ab  io  ac;  that  is,  as  the  thickness  of  the  back 
which  receives  the  stroke  is  to  the  length  of  the  side 
against  which  the  moulding  acts.      Therefore,  since 
the  power  upon  the  half  wedge  is  to  the  resistance  against 
its  side,  as  the  half  back  a  6  is  to  the  whole  side  ae, 
it  is  plain,  that  the  power  upon  which  the  whole  wedge 
(where  the  whole  back  is  double  the  half  back)  must  be 
to  the  resistance  against  both  its  sides,  as  the  thickness 
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of  the  whole  back  is  to  the  leofllh  of  both  the  Hides  ;    LECT. 

Ill 
lapposing  the  wed^  at  the  bottom  of  the  cleft :  or  as  , 

tbe  thickness  of  the  whole  back  to  the  length  of  both 
odes  of  tbe  deft,  when  the  wood  splits  at  any  distance 
before  the  wedge.  For,  when  the  wedge  is  driyen  quite 
itto  the  wood,  and  the  wood  splits  at  ever  so  small  a 
distance  before  its  edge,  the  top  of  the  wedge  then  be- 
comes the  acting  part,  because  the  wood  does  not  touch 
it  any  where  else.  And  since  the  bottom  of  the  cleft  must 
be  considered  as  that  part  where  the  whole  stickage  or 
resistance  is  accumulated,  it  is  plain,  from  the  nature  of 
the  lever,  that  the  farther  the  power  acts  from  the  resis- 
tance, the  greater  is  the  advantage. 

Some  writers  have  advanced  that  the  power  of  the 
wedge  is  to  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  as  the  thick- 
ness of  the  back  of  the  wedge  is  to  the  length  only  of 
one  of  its  sides  ^  which  seems  very  strange :  for,  if  we 
suppose    il  £  to  be  a  strong  inflexible  bar  of  wood  or 
iron  fixed  into  the  ground  at  C  £,  and  D 
and  £  to  be  the  two  blocks  of  marble  lying 
on  the  ground  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bar ; 
it  is  evident  that  the  block  D  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  bar  to  the  distance  d,  equal 
to  a  b,  by  driving  the  inclined  plane  or 
balf  wedge  a  b  o  down  between  them ;  and 
tbe  block  E  may  be  separated  to  an  equal 
distance  on  the  other  side,  in  like  manner, 
by  the  half  wedge  cdo.    But  the  power 
impelling   each  half  wedge  will  be  to  the  resistance 
of  the  block  against  its  side,    as    the    thickness  of 
that  half  wedge  is  to  its  perpendicular  height,  because 
tb^  block  will  be  driven  off  perpendicular  to  the  side  of 
the  bar  A  B.    Therefore  the  power  to  drive  both  the 
half  wedges  is  to  both  the  resistances,  as  both  the  half 
backs  is  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  each  half  wedge. 
And  if  the  bar  be  taken  away,  the  blocks  put  close  to- 
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LBCT.    gstfaer.  Mid  tbe  two  half  wedges  joined  to  make  one ;  it 
^^11^^::^  will  require  u  much  force  to  drive  it  down  between  tfao 
blockauiieqbal  to  the  sum  of  the  separate  powers  act- 
ing upon  the  half  wedges  when  the  bar  was  between  them. 
To  confirm  this  by  an  experiment,  let  two  cylindwa,  at 
A  B  and  D  C,  be  drawn  towards  one  another  by  Unas 


running  over  feed  pulleys,  and  a  weight  of  40  ooncei 
han^ng  at  the  lines  belonging  to  each  cylinder :  and  let 
a  wedge  o(4fi  oonces' weight,  having  its  back  just  as  thick 
OS  either  of  its  sides  is  long,  be  put  between  the  cylin- 
ders, which  win  then  act  against  each  side  with  a  resist- 
ance equal  to  40  ounces,  whilst  its  own  weight  endea- 
vours to  bring  it  down  and  separate  them.  And  here 
the  power  of  tbe  wedge's  gravity  impelling  it  downward, 
will  be  to  the  resistance  of  both  the  cylinders  against 
tlie  wedge,  as  the  thickness  of  the  wedge  is  to  double  its 
perpendicular  height ;  for  there  will  then  be  an  equili- 
brium between  the  weight  of  the  wedge  aud  the  resistance 
of  tbe  cylinders  against  it,  and  it  will  remain  at  any  height 
between  them ;  requiring  juat  as  much  power  to  push  it 
upward  as  to  pull  it  downward. — If  another  wedge  of 
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eqoal  weight  and  depth  with  this,  and  only  half  as  thick,  LBCT. 
be  pat  between  the  cylinders,  it  will  require  twice  as  mach . 
weight  to  be  hang  at  the  ends  of  the  lines  which  draw  them 
together  to  keep  the  wedge  from  going  down  betweoi 
tlieiD.  That  is,  a  wedge  of  40  omiees,  whose  back  is  only 
eqoal  to  half  its  perpendicular  height,  will  require  80 
ounces  to  each  cylinder,  to  keep  it  in  an  equilibrium  be- 
tweeu  them :  and  twice  80  is  160,  equal  to  four  times  40. 
So  that  the  power  will  be  always  to  the  resistance,  as  the 
thickness  of  the  back  of  the  wedge  is  to  twice  its  per- 
pendicular height,  when  the  cylinders  move  off  in  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  that  perpendicular. 

The  best  way,  though  perhaps  not  the  neatest,  that  I 
know  of,  for  making  a  wedge  with  its  appurtenances 
for  such  experiments,  is  as  follows.  Let  I K  LM  and 
Ii  Jtf  N  O**  be  two  flat  pieces  of  wood,  each  about 
ifteen  inches  long  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  joined 
together  by  a  hinge  at  L  M,  and  let  P  be  a  graduated 
arch  of  brass,  on  which  the  said  piece  of  wood  may  be 
opened  to  any  angle  not  more  than  60  degrees,  and  then 
ixed  at  the  given  angle  by  means  of  the  two  screws  a  b. 
IKN  O  will  represent  the  back  of  the  wedge,  L  Jf  its 
sharp  edg^  which  enters  the  wood,  and  the  outsides  of 
the  pieces  IK  L  M  and  L  MN  O  the  two  sides  of 
the  wedge  against  which  the  wood  acts  in  cleav- 
ing. By  means  of  the  said  arch,  the  wedge  may 
be  opened  so  as  to  adjust  the  thickness  of  its  back 
io  aoy  proportion  to  the  length  of  either  of  its  sides, 
bat  not  to  exceed  that  length :  and  any  weight,  as 
P)  may  be  hung  to  the  wedge  upon  the  hook  M,  which 
weight,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  wedge  itself,  may 
be  considered  as  the  impelling  power ;  which  is  all  the 
<ane  in  the  experiment,  wheUier  it  be  laid  upon  the  back 
of  the  wedge,  to  push  it  down,  or  hung  to  its  edge  to  puL 
it  down. —  Let  A  B  and  C  D  be  two  wooden  cylinders, 

Noi€  t4.    See  EngraTiiig  page  71. 
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LBCT.    each  about  two  inches  thick,  where  they  touch  the  ont- 
sides  of  the  wedge;  and  lettheir  ends  be  made  like  two 


ronnd  flat  plates,  to  keep  the  wedge  fixim  slij^ing  off 
edgewise  from  between  them.    Let  a  smaD  cord  with  ^ 
loop  on  one  end  of  it,  go  oyer  a  pivot  in  the  end  of  each 
cylinder,  and  the  cords  •$  and  T  belonging  to  the  cylin- 
der A  Bgo  over  the  fixed  pulleys  W  and  X,  and  be  fasten- 
ed  at  their  other  ends  to  the  bar  w  x,  on  which  any  wei^t 
as  Z  may  be  hung  at  pleasure.     In  like  nuinner,  let  the 
cords  Q  and  jR  belongingto  the  cy linderS  C  go  over  the 
fixed  pulleys  Fand  (/to  the  bar  v  u,  on  which  a  weigU 
y  equal  to  Zmay  be  hung.     These  weights,  by  drawing 
the  cylinders  towards  one  another,  may  be  considered  u 
the  resistance  of  the  wood  acting  equally  against  opfo- 
site  sides  of  the  wedge ;  the  cylinders  themselves  being 
suspended  near,  and  paraUel  to  each  other,  by  their 
pivots  in  loops  on  the  lines  £,  F,  G,  H;  which  lines  Dftj 
be  fixed  to  hooks  in  the  ceiling  of  the  room.    The  longer 
these  lines  are,  the  better ;  and  they  should  never  be  leu 
than  four  feet  each.  The  farther  also  the  pulleys  V  Uand 
JTTTare  from  the  cylinders,  the  truer  will  the  experiments 
be  :  and  they  may  turn  upon  pins  fixed  into  the  wall. 

In  this  machine,  the  weights  Y  and  Z,  and  the  weight 
j9,  may  be  varied  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  be  adjusted  in 
proportion  of  double  the  wedge's  perpendicular  height 
to  the  thickness  of  its  back ;  and  when  they  are  so  ad- 
justed, the  wedge  will  be  in  ejuilibrio  with  the  resistance 
of  the  cylinders. 

The  wedge  is  a  very  great  mechanical  power,  since 
not  only  wood  wood  but  even  rocks  can  be  split  by  it ; 
which  would  be  impossible  to  effect  by  tbe  lever,  wheel 
and  axle,  or  pulley  :  for  the  force  of  the  blow,  or  stroke, 
shakes  the  cohering  parts,  and  thereby  makes  them 
separate  the  more  easily. 
The  screw.  Q.  The  Sixth  and  last  mechanical  power  is  the 
screw ;  which  cannot  properly  be  called  a  s«mple  ma- 
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chine,  because  it  is  never  used  without  the  application    lect. 
of  a  leyer   or  winch  to  assist    in   turning  it:    and      ^^ 
tkn  it  becomes  a  compound  engine  of  a  very  great 
force  either  in  pressing  the  parts  of  bodies  close  toge- 
ther, or  in  raising   gpreat  weights.     It  may  be  con- 
eeif  ed  to  be  made  by  cutting 
I  piece  of  paper  ABC  into 
the  form  of  an  inclined  plane 
or  half  wedge,    and    then 
wrapping  it  round  a  cylinder 
A  B.    And  here  it  is  evident 
that  the  winch  E  must  turn 
the  cylinder  once  round  be- 
fore the   weight  of   resist-      r.:Ml 
ance  D  can  be  moved  from 

one  spiral  winding  to  another,  as  from  dioc;  therefore, 
as  much  as  the  circumference  of  a  circle  described  by  the 
handle  of  the  winch  is  greater  than  the  interval  or  distance 
between  the  spirals,  so  much  is  the  force  of  the  screw. 
Thus,  supposing  the  distance  between  the  spirals  to  be 
half  an  inch,  and  the  length  of  the  winch  to  be  twelve  inch* 
es ;  the  circle  described  by  the  handle  of  the  winch  where 
the  power  acts  will  be  76  inches  nearly,  or  about  162 
half  inches,  and  consequently  162  times  as  great  as  the 
distance  between  the  spirals  :  and  therefore  a  power  at 
the  handle,  whose  intensity  is  equal  to  no  more  than  a 
single  pound,  will  balance  162  pounds  acting  against 
the  screw ;  and  as  much  additional  force,  as  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  friction,  will  raise  the  162  pounds ;  and 
the  velocity  of  the  power  will  be  to  the  velocity  of  the 
weight,  as  162  to  1.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  longer 
the  winch  be  made,  and  the  nearer  the  spirals  are  to 
one  another,  so  much  the  greater  is  the  force  of  the 
screw. 

A  machine  for  shewing  the  force  or  power  of  the 
screw  may  be  contrived  in  the  following  manner.     Let 
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the  wheel  C  liave  a 

screwaionitaxis, 

working     io     the 

teeth  of  the  wheel 

D,  which  suppose 

to  be48  in  number. 

It    ia  plain,   that 

for  every  time  the 

wheel  C  and  screw 

a& are  turned  round 

by  the  winch  j4,  the 

wheel    D  will  be 

moved   one   tooth 

by  the  screw ;  and 

therefore,  in  48  revolutions  of  the  winch,  the  wheel  i>  will 

be  turned  once  round.     Then,  if  the  circumference  of  a 

circle  described  by  the  handle  of  the  winch  A  be  equal  to 

the  circumference  of  a  groove  e  round  the  wheel  D,  the 

velocity  of  the  handle  will  be  48  times  as  great  as  the 

velocity  of  any  given  point  in  the  groove.    Consequently, 

if  a  line  G  (above  number  48)  goes  round  the  groove  t, 

and  has  a  weight  of  48  pounds  hung  to  it  below  the 

pedestal  FF,  a  power  equal  to  one  pound  at  the  handle 

will  balance  and  support  the  weight. — To  prove  this  by 

experiment,  let  the  circumferences  of  the  grooves  of  the 

wheels  C  and  D  be  equal  to  one  another ;  and  then  if  a 

weight  H  of  one  pound  be  suspended  by  a  line  going 

round   the  groove  of  the  wheel  C,  it  will  balance  a 

weight  of  48  pounds  hanging  by  the  line  G:  and  a 

small  addition  to  the  weight  H  will  cause  it  to  descend, 

and  so  raise  up  the  other  weight. 

if  the  line  G,  instead  of  going  round  the  groove  e  of 
the  wheel  D,  goes  round  its  aile  /,-  (he  power  of  the 
machine  will  be  as  much  increased,  as  the  circumference 
of  the  groove  e  exceeds  the  circumference  of  the  axle : 
which,  supposing  it  to  be  six  times,  then  one  pound  at 
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//will  balance  6  timei  48,  or  2S8  pounds  bung  to  tbr    lect 
line  on  the  axle  :  and  hence  the  power  or  advantage  ofv^v"^/ 
tbii  machine  will  be  M  288  to  1.     That  is  to  say,  a 
nn,  who  by  his  natural  stren^  could  lift   a  hundred 
ireiglit,  will  be  able  to  raise  288  hundred,  or  14  4  ton 
weight  by  this  eni^ne. 

Bat  the  following  engine  is  still  more  powerful,  on 
lecDunt  of  its  having  the  addition  of  four  pulleys :  and 
in  it  we  may  look  npon  all  the  mechanical  powers  as 
coinbined  together,  even  if  we  take  in  the  balance.  For  A  > 
u  the  axis  jD  of  the  bar  A  B 
it  in  its  middle  at  C,  it  is  plain 
Uiil  if  equal  weights  are  hus- 
pnded  upon  any  two  pins  equi- 
<li>l>nt  from  the  axis  C,  Ihey 
>ill  CQunterpoise  each  other. — 
ll  becomes  a  lever  by  hanging 
tunall  weight  P  upon  the  pin 
1,  and  a  weight  as  much  heavier 
Dpon  either  of  the  pins  &,  c,  d,  e, 
bt/,  as  is  in  proportion  to  the 
pint  being  so  much  nearer  the 
uit.  The  wheel  and  axle  J' G 
ii  evident ;  so  is  the  screw  E 
uliieh  takes  in  the  inclined 
t^e,'  and  with  it  the  half 
Wedge.  Part  of  a  cord  goes 
round  the  axle,  the  rest  under 
llie lower  pulleys  K,  m,  over  the 
"Pper  pulleys  L,it,  and  then  it 
ij  lied  to  a  book  at  m  in  the  lower  o 
01  which  hangs  the  weight  W. 

lotbis  machine,  if  the  wheel  Phas  30  teeth,  it  will  be 
lurned  once  round  in  thirty  revolutions  of  the  bar  A  B, 
"liich  is  fixed  on  the  axis  D  of  the  screw  E :  if  the 
leogili  of  the  bar  is  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  llie 
"heel,  the  pins  a  and  n  at  the  ends  of  the  bar  will  move 
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60  times  as  fast  as  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  do :  and  conse- 
quently, one  ounce  at  P  will  balance  60  ounces  hung 
upon  a  tooth  at  g  in  the  horisontal  diameter  of  the 
wheel.  Then,  if  the  diameter  of  the  whed  JP  is  10  times 
as  great  as  the  diameter  of  the  axle  G,  the  wheel  will 
have  10  times  the  velocity  of  the  axle ;  and  therefore  one 
ounce  P  at  the  end  of  the  lever  A  C  will  balance  10 
times  60,  or  600  ounces  hung  to  the  rope  H  which  goes 
round  the  axle.  Lastly,  if  four  pulleys  be  added,  tiiey 
will  make  the  velocity  of  the  lower  block  X,  and  weight 
W,  four  times  less  than  the  velocity  of  the  axle :  and  this 
being  the  last  power  in  the  machine,  which  is  four  times 
as  great  as  that  gained  by  the  axle,  it  makes  the  whole 
power  of  the  machine  4  times  600,  or  2400.  Bo  that  a 
man  who  could  lift  one  hundred  weight  in  hiii  arms  bjr 
his  natural  strength,  would  be  able  to  raise  2400  times 
as  much  by  this  engine. — ^But  it  is  here  as  in  all  other 
mechanical  cases  ;  for  the  time  lost  is  always  as  much 
as  the  power  gained,  because  the  velocity  with  which 
the  power  moves  will  ever  exceed  the  velocity  with 
which  the  weight  rises,  as  much  as  the  intensity  of  the 
weight  exceeds  the  intensity  of  the  power.* 


NUe  35.  The  screw  laggested  by  Mr.  Hanter  is  too  Talnable  tobe 
pisaed  oTer,  while  enumerating  the  modiftcationB  of  this  mechanical 
power.  The  apparatoa,  as  the  annexed 
diagram  will  shew,  consists  of  a  doable 
screw,  or  rather  of  two  screws,  one  of 
which  moves  within  the  other,  and  as 
the  inner  screw  is  made  finer  than  that 
which  turns  on  it,  the  power  is  yery 
considerable.  In  the  above  illustration 
it  is  so  made  that  the  distance  between 
the  threads  of  the  interior  screw  is  four 
fifths  of  that  of  the  exterior  or  perfo- 
rated part,  and  this  distance  is  one  thir- 
tieth of  the  circumference,  so  that  the 
weight  B  is  capable  of  supporting  160 
pounds  at  A, 
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nUjS,  OBANES,  WHEEL^ARRIAQBS,   AND  THE 
ENOINB  FOR  DRIVINO  PILBB. 

n  engiDes  are  so  aniversally  lueful,  it  would  be  A  a 
lus  to  make  any  apology  for  detcribiog  them.'* 
common  brtatt-mUl,  whore  the  fall  of  water  may 
It  ten  feet,  A  A  ,, 


he  aiia  BBot  this  wheel,  and  within  the  mill 
is  a  wheel  D,  about  8  or  9  feet  diameter,  having 
I,  which  turn  a  trundle  E  oontRining  ten  upright 
or  rounds  ;  and  when  tbeae  are  the  number  of 
id  rounds,  the  trundle  will  make  0  ^  rerolntions 

revolution  of  the  wheel. 

trundle  is  fixed  upon  a  strong  iron  axis  called 
odle,  the  lower  end  of  which  turns  in  a  brass 
led  at  F,  in  the  horizontal  beam  S  T  called  the 
tree ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  spindle  turns  in 
len  bush  fixed  into  the  nethrr  millstone,  which 

K.  ne  varioni  modM  of  Kppljing  wmter  mm  ■  prlMM  BtfiTW 
ales  will  be  fully  eumliiBd  at  the  lod  of  thii  Lectnre. 
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LRcr.  lies  upon  beams  in  the  floor  YY,  The  top  part  of  tb 
spindle  above  the  bush  is  square,  and  goes  into  a  square 
hole  in  a  strong  iron  cross  abed,  called 
the  rynd ;  under  which,  and  close  to  the 
bush,  is  a  round  piece  of  thick  leather 
upon  tlie  spindle,  which  it  turns  round  at 
the  same  time  as  it  does  the  rynd. 

The  rynd  is  let  into  grooves  in  the  under  surface  rf 
the  running  millstone  G  (p.  79.)  and  so  turns  it  rood 
in  the  same  time  that  the  trundle  E  is  turned  round  bf 
the  cog-wheel  D.  This  mill-stone  has  a  large  bob 
quite  through  its  middle,  called  the  eye  of  the  stone^ 
through  which  the  middle  part  of  the  rynd  and  upper 
end  of  the  spindle  may  be  seen  ;  whilst  the  four  ends  of 
the  rynd  lie  hid  below  the  stone  in  their  grooves. 

The  end  Tof  the  bridge-tree  T  S  (which  supports  the 
upper  millstone  G  upon  the  spindle)  is  fixed  into  a  hole 
in  the  wall ;  and  the  end  S  is  let  into  a  beam  Q  R  called 
the  brayer,  whose  end  R  remains  fiied  in  a  mortise: 
and  its  other  end  Q  hangs  by  a  strong  iron  rod  P  whidi 
goes  through  the  floor  Y  Y,  and  has  a  screw-nut  on  iti 
top  at  O;  by  the  turning  of  which  nut,  the  end  Qof 
the    brayer  is  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure;  and 
consequently  the  bridge-tree  T  S  and  upper  mill-stone. 
By  this  means,  the  upper  mill-stone  may  be  set  as  close 
to  the  under  one,   or  raised  as  high  from  it,  as  the 
miller  pleases.     The  nearer  the  millstones  are  to  one 
another,  the  finer  they  grind  the  com,  and  the  more  re- 
mote from  one  another,  the  coarser. 

The  upper  millstone  G  is  inclosed  in  a  round  box  H, 
which  does  not  touch  it  any  where ;  and  is  about  an 
inch  distant  from  its  edge  all  around.  On  the  top  of 
this  box  stands  a  frame  for  holding  the  hopper  k  k,  to 
which  is  hung  tlie  shoe  /  by  two  lines  fastened  to  the 
hind-part  of  it,  fixed  upon  hooks  in  the  hopper,  and  by 
one  end  of  the  crook-string  K  fastened  to  the  fore-part 
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of  H  at  f ;  the  other  end  being  twisted  round  the  pin  L,    leoT 
As  the  pin  is  turned  one  way^  the  string  draws  up  the      ^^ 
shoe  closer  to  the  hopper,  and  so  lessens  the  aperture 
between  them ;  and  as  the  pin  is  turned  the  other  way, 
it|^  down  the  shoe^  and  enlarges  the  aperture. 

If  the  shoe  be  drawn  up  quite  to  the  hopper,  no  com 
cao  fall  from  the  hopper  into  the  mill ;  if  it  be  let  a  little 
dowDy  some  wiU  fall :  and  the  quantity  will  be  more  or 
ktt,  according  as  the  shoe  is  more  or  less  let  down. 
For  the  hopper  is  open  at  bottom,  and  there  is  a  hole 
ii  the  bottom  of  the  shoe,  not  directly  under  the  bottom 
of  the  hopper,  but  forwarder  towards  the  end  t,  over 
the  middle  of  the  eye  of  the  millstone. 

There  is  a  square  hole  in  the  top  of  the  spindle,  in 
which  is  put  the  feeder  e:  (see  engraving,  page  80.) 
this  feeder  (as  the  spindle  turns  round)  jogs  the  shoe 
three  times  in  each  revolution,  and  so  causes  the  com 
to  ran  constantly  down  from  the  hopper  through  the 
ihoe,  mto  the  eye  of  the  millstone,  where  it  falls  upon 
the  top  of  the  rynd,  and  is,  by  the  motion  of  the  rynd, 
ttd  the  leather  under  it,  thrown  below  the  upper  stone, 
^  ground  between  it  and  the  lower  one.  The  violent 
BBotion  of  the  stone  creates  a  centrifugal  force  in  the 
corn  going  round  with  it,  by  which  means  it  gets  farther 
aod  farther  firom  the  center,  as  in  a  spiral,  in  every 
itvolation,  until  it  be  thrown  quite  out ;  and,  being  then 
groond,  it  falls  through  a  spout  M,  called  the  mill-eye, 
into  the  trough  N. 

When  the  mill  is  fed  too  fast,  the  corn  bears  up  the 
"tone,  and  is  ground  too  coarse ;  and  besides,  it  clogs 
the  mill  so  as.  to  make  it  go  too  slow.  When  the  mill 
u  too  slowly  fed,  it  goes  too  fast,  and  the  stones  by 
their  attrition  are  apt  to  strike  fire  against  one  another, 
^th  which  inconveniences  are  avoided  by  turning  the 
piQ  L  backwards  or  forwards,  which  draws  up  or  lets 
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LECT.    down  the  shoe;  and  so  regulates  the  feeding  as  1 
i^  ^  miller  sees  convenient. 

The  heavier  the  running  millstone  is^  and  the  great 
the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  upon  the  wheels  so  mm 
the  faster  will  the  mill  bear  to  be  fed;  and  consequent 
so  much  the  more  it  will  grind.  And  on  the  contrar 
the  lighter  the  stone^  and  the  less  the  quantity  of  watt 
so  much  slower  must  the  feeding  be.  But  when  tl 
stone  is  considerably  worn^  and  become  lights  the  mi 
must  be  fed  slowly  at  any  rate ;  otherwise  the  stone  wi 
be  too  much  borne  up  by  the  corn  under  it^  which  wil 
make  the  meal  coarse. 

The  quantity  of  power  required  to  turn  a  heavy  mill 
stone,  is  but  very  little  more  than  what  is  sufficient  U 
turn  a  light  one :  for  as  it  is  supported  upon  the  spindli 
by  the  bridge-tree  S  T,  and  the  end  of  the  spindle  tha 
turns  in  the  brass  foot  therein  being  but  small,  the  odd 
arising  from  the  weight  is  but  very  inconsiderable  in  it 
action  against  the  power  or  force  of  the  water.  Ad< 
besides,  a  heavy  stone  has  the  same  advantage  as  a  hear 
fly;  namely,  that  it  regulates  the  motion  much  bette: 
than  a  light  one. 

In  order  to  cut  and  grind  the  corn,  both  the  uppei 
and  under  millstones  have  channels  or  furrows  cut  intc 
them,  proceeding  obliquely  from  the  center  towards  tb< 
circumference.  And  these  furrows  are  cut  perpendicu- 
larly on  one  side  and  obliquely  on  the  other  into  the 
stone,  which  gives  each  furrow  a  sharp  edge,  and  in 
the  two  stones  they  come,  as  it  were,  against  one  ano- 
ther like  the  edges  of  a  pair  of  scissars :  and  so  cut  tbe 
corn,  to  make  it  grind  the  easier  when  it  falls  upon  the 
places  between  the  furrows.  These  are  cut  the  same 
way  in  both  stones  when  they  lie  upon  their  backs, 
which  makes  them  run  cross  ways  to  each  other,  whei 
the  upper  stone  is  inverted  by  turning  its  furrowed  sur 
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6ce  towards  that  of  the  lower.     For,  if  the  furrows  of    LECT 

IV. 

both  stones  lay  the  same  way,  a  great  deal  of  the  com 
voald  be  driven  onward  in  the  lower  furrows,  and  so 
come  out  from  between  the  stones  without  being  either 
cot  or  bruised. 

When  the  furrows  become  blunt  and  shallow  by 
wearing,  the  running  stone  must  be  taken  up,  and  both 
itones  new  drest  with  a  chisel  and  hammer.  And  every 
&ne  the  stone  is  taken  up,  there  must  be  some  tallow 
pot  fount!  the  spindle  upon  the  bush,  which  will  soon 
be  melted  by  the  heat  the  spindle  acquires  from  its 
turning  and  rubbing  against  the  bush,  and  so  will  get 
in  betwixt  them :  otherwise  the  bush  would  take  fire  in 
a  very  little  time. 

The  bush  must  embrace  the  spindle  quite  cloaip,  to 
prevent  any  shake  in  the  motion,  which  would  make 
lome  parts  of  the  stones  grate  and  fire  against  each 
other ;  whilst  other  parts  of  them  would  be  too  far 
uonder,  and  by  that  means  spoil  the  meal  in  grinding. 

Whenever  the  spindle  wears  the  bush  so  as  to  begin 

to  shake  in  it,  the  stone  must  be  taken  up,  and  a  chisel 

drove  into  several  parts  of  the  bush ;  and  when  it  is 

taken  out,  wooden  wedges  must  be  driven  into  the  holes ; 

hf  which  means  the  bush  will  be  made  to  embrace  the 

spindle  close  all  around  it  again.     In  doing  tliis,  great 

care  must  be  taken  to  drive  equal  wedges  into  the  bush 

on  opposite  sides  of  the  spindle  ;   otherwise  it  will  be 

thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  so  hinder  the 

upper  stone  from  being  set  parallel  to  the  under  one, 

which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making  good  work. 

Ulien  any  accident  of  this  kind  happens,  the  perpen* 

dicular  position  of  the  spindle  must  be   restored  by 

adjusting  the  bridge-tree  5  T  by  proper  wedges  put  he- 

between  it  and  the  brayer  Q2i. 

It  often  happens,  that  the  rynd  is  a  little  wrenched  in 
laying  down  the  upper  stone  upon  it ;  or  is  made  to  <iink 
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a  little  lower  upon  one  side  of  the  spindle  than  on  the 
other ;  and  this  will  cause  one  edge  of  the  upper  stone 
to  drag  all  around  upon  the  other,  whilst  the  opposite 
edge  will  not  touch.  But  this  is  easily  set  jto  rights,  by 
raising  the  stone  a  little  with  a  lever,  and  putting  bit^ 
of  paper,  cards,  or  thin  chips,  between  the  rynd  and  th^ 
stone. 

The  diameter  of  the  upper  stone  is  generally  aboot 
six  feet,  the  lower  stone  about  an  inch  more  :  and  the 
upper  stone,  when  new,  contains  about  22|  cubic  fee^ 
which  weighs  somewhat  more  than  1900  pounds.    A 
stone  of  this  diameter  ought  never  to  go  more  than  60 
times  round  in  a  minute ;  for  if  it  turns  faster,  it  will 
heat  the  meal. 

The  grinding  surface  of  the  under  stone  is  a  little 
convex  from  the  edge  to  the  center,  and  that  of  the  upper 
stone  a  little  more  concave  :  so  that  they  are  fartheit 
from  one  another  in  the  middle,  and  come  gradually 
nearer  towards  the  edges.  By  this  means,  the  corn  at 
its  first  entrance  between  the  stones  is  only  bruised  ;  bat 
as  it  goes  farther  on  towards  the  circumference  or 
edge,  it  is  cut  smaller  and  smaller ;  and  at  last  finely 
ground  just  before  it  comes  out  from  between  them. 

The  water-wheel  must  not  be  too  large,  for  if  it  be, 
its  motion  will  be  two  slow  ;  nor  too  little,  for  then  it 
will  want  power.  And  for  a  mill  to  be  in  perfection, 
the  floats  of  the  wheel  ought  to  move  with  a  third  part 
of  the  velocity  of  the  water,  and  the  stone  to  run  round 
once  in  a  second  of  time. 

In  order  to  construct  a  mill  in  this  perfect  manner, 
observe  the  following  rules  : 

1.  Measure  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fall  of 
water,  in  feet,  above  that  part  of  the  wheel  on  which 
the  water  begins  to  act ;  and  call  that,  the  height  of 
the  faU. 

2.  Multiply  this  constant  number  64.2882  by  the 
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height  of  the  fall  in  feet,  and  the  square  root  of  the  pro-    LECT. 
duct  shall  be  the  velocity  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fall,  or  the  number  of  feet  that  the  water  there  movesi 
ptr  second. 

3.  Divide  the  velocity  of  the  water  by  3,  and  the 
qaotieot  shall  be  the  velocity  of  the  floatboards  of  the 
wheel;  or  the  number  of  feet  they  must  each  go  through 
in  a  second,  when  the  water  acts  upon  them  so,  as  to 

'       have  the  greatest  power  to  turn  the  mill. 

4.  Divide  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  in  feet 
by  the  velocity  of  its  floats  in  feet  per  second,  and  the 
quotient  shall  be  the  number  of  seconds  in  which  the 
wheel  turns  round. 

6.  By  this  last  number  of  seconds  divide  60;  and  the 
quotient  shall  be  the  number  of  turns  of  the  wheel  in  a 
minute. 

6.  Divide  60  (the  number  of  revolutions  the  millstone 
ought  to  have  in  a  minute)  by  the  number  of  turns  of 
the  wheel  in  a  minute,  and  the  quotient  shall  be  the  num- 
ber of  turns  the  millstone  ought  to  have  for  one  turn  of 
the  wheel. 

7.  T*hen,  as  the  number  of  turns  of  the  wheel  in  a 
minute  is  to  the  number  of  turns  of  the  millstone  in  a 
minute,  so  must  the  number  of  staves  in  the  trundle  be 
to  the  number  of  cogs  in  the  wheel,  in  the  nearest  whole 
numbers  that  can  be  found. 

By  these  rules  I  have  calculated  the  following  table 
to  a  water-wheel  18  feet  diameter,  which  I  apprehend 
may  be  a  good  size  in  general. 

To  construct  a  mill  by  this  table,  find  the  height  of 
the  fall  of  water  in  the  first  column,  and  against  that 
height,  in  the  sixth  column,  you  have  the  number  of  cogs 
in  the  wheel,  and  staves  in  the  trundle,  for  causing  the 
millstone  to  make  about  60  revolutions  in  a  minute,  as 
near  as  possible,  when  the  wheel  goes  with  a  third  part 
of  the  velocity  of  the  water.    And  it  appears  by  the 
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LECT.   7th  column,  that  the  number  of  cogs  in  the  wheel,  and 
v^^o,^-^  staves  in  the  trundle,  are  so  near  the  truth  for  the  re — 
quired  purpose,  that  the  least  number  of  revolutioDs  oV 
the  millstone  in  a  minute  is  between  59  and  00,  and  tt^ 
greatest  number  never  amounts  to  61. 

The  MILL-WRIGHT'S  TABLE. 
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Such  a  mill  as  this,  with  a  fall  of  water  about  7t  feet 
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will  require  about  32  hogsheads  every  minute  to  turn    mcT 
tlie  wheel  with  a  third  part  of  the  velocity  with  which 
tile  water  falls ;  and  to  overcome  the  resistance  arising 
Trom  the  friction  of  the  geers  and  attrition  of  the  stones 
•n  grinding  the  corn. 

The  greater  fall  the  water  has,  the  less  quantity  of  it 
will  serve  to  turn  the  mill.  The  water  is  kept  up  in  the 
niilldam,  and  let  out  by  a  sluice  called  the  penstock^ 
^hen  the  mill  is  to  go.     When  the  penstock  is  drawn 

■ 

op  by  means  of  a  lever^  it  opens  a  passage  through 
^hich  the  water  flows  to  the  wheel :  and  when  the  mill 
IS  to  be  stopped,  the  penstock  is  let  down,  which  stops 
^he  water  from  falling  upon  the  wheel. 

A  less  quantity  of  water  will  turn  an  overshot-mill, 
(where  the  wheel  has  buckets  instead  of  float-boards) 
than  a  breast-mill,  where  the  fall  of  the  water  seldom 
exceeds  half  the  height  Ab  of' the  wheel.     So  thai, 
where  there  is  but  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  a  fall 
^eat  enough  for  the  wheel  to  lie  under  it,  the  bucket  (or 
overshot)  wheel  is  always  used.     But  where  there  is  a 
large  body  of  water,  with  a  little  fall,  the  breast  or 
float-board  wheel  must  take  place.     Where  the  water 
runs  only  upon  a  little  declivity,  it  can  act  but  slowly 
upon  the  under  part  of  the  wheel  at  b ;  in  which  case, 
the  motion   of  the  wheel  will  be  very  slow :  and  there- 
fore the  floats  ought  to  be  very  long,  though  not  high, 
that  a  large  body  of  water  may  act  upon  them  ;  so  that 
what  is  wanting  in  velocity  may  be  made  up  in  power ; 
and  then  the  cog-wheel  may  have  a  greater  number  of 
cogs  in  proportion  to  the  rounds  in  the  trundle,  in  order 
to  give  the  millstone  a  sufficient  degree  of  velocity. 

They  who  have  read  what  is  said  in  the  first  Lecture, 
concerning  the  acceleration  of  bodies  falling  freely  by 
the  power  of  gravity  acting  constantly  and  uniformly 
apon  them,  may  perhaps  ask.  Why  should  the  motion 
of  the  wheel  be  equable,  and  not  accelerated,  since  tne 
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water  acts  constantly  and  uniformly  upon  it  ?  The  plain 
answer  is.  That  the  velocity  of  the  wheel  can  never  be 
so  great  as  the  velocity  of  the  water  that  turns  it ;  for, 
if  it  should  become  so  great,  the  power  of  the  water 
would  be  quite  lost  upon  the  wheel,  and  then  there  would 
be  no  proper  force  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  geers 
and  attrition  of  the  stones.     Therefore,  the  velocity 
with  which  the  wheel  begins  to  move,  will  increase  no 
longer  than  till  its  momentum  or  force  is  balanced  by  the 
resistance  of  the  working  parts  of  the  mill ;  and  then 
the  wheel  will  go  on  with  an  equable  motion. 
A  kmul-        [If  the  cog-wheel  D  be  made  about  18  inches  diame- 
ter, with  30  cogs,  the  trundle  as  small  in  proportion, 
with  10  staves,  and  the  millstones  be  each  about  two  feet 
in  diameter,  and  the  whole  work  be  put  into  a  strong 
frame  of  wood,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  engine 
will  be  a  hand-mill  for  grinding  corn  or  malt  in  private 
families.    And  then,  it  may  be  turned  by  a  winch  instead 
of  the  wheel  A  A  :  the  millstone  making  three  revolutions 
for  every  one  of  the  winch.     If  a  heavy  fly  be  put  upon 
the  axle  B,  near  the  winch,  it  will  help  to  regulate  the 
motion.] 

If  the  cogs  of  the  wheel  and  rounds  of  the  trundle 
could  be  put  in  as  exactly  as  the  teeth  are  cut  in  the 
wheels  and  pinions  of  a  clock,  then  the  trundle  might 
divide  the  wheel  exactly :  that  is  to  say,  the  trundle 
might  make  a  given  number  of  revolutions  for  one  of 
the  wheel,  without  a  fraction.  But  as  any  exact  number 
is  not  necessary  in  mill-work,  and  the  cogs  and  rounds 
cannot  be  set  in  so  truly  as  to  make  all  the  intervals 
between  them  equal ;  a  skilful  mill-wright  wiU  always 
give  the  wlieel  what  he  calls  a  hunting  cog ;  that  is,  one 
more  than  what  will  answer  to  an  exact  division  of  the 
wheel  by  the  trundle.  And  then,  as  every  cog  comes  to 
the  trundle,  it  will  take  the  next  staff  or  round  behind 
ikie  one  which  it  took  in  the  former  revolution  :   and  by 
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that  meuia,  will  wear  all  the  parts  of   the  cogs  and    ''^^' 
rounds  which  work  apoa  one  another  equally,  and  to  k^^/-^^ 
equal  distances  from  one  another  in  a  little  time  ;  and 
so  make  a  true  uniform  motion  throughout  the  whole 
woi^.    Thus,  in  the  above  water-mill,  the  trundle  has 
10  staves,  and  the  wheel  61  cogs. 

Sometimes,  where  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of 


witcr,  the  cog-wheel  A  A  turns  a  large  trundle  B  B^ 
on  vbose  axis  C  ix  fixed  the  horizontal  wheel  D,  with 
cDgi  all  around  its  edge,  turning  two  trundles  E  and  F 
>t  the  same  time ;  whose  axes  or  spindles  G  and  H  turn 
two  millstones  I  and  K,  upon  the  fixed  stones  L  and 
't-  And  when  there  is  not  work  for  them  botli,  either 
ny  be  made  to  lie  quiet,  by  taking  out  one  of  the 
itiTei  of  its  trundle,  and  turning  the  vacant  place  to- 
*vds  the  cog-wheel  D.  And  there  may  be  a  wheel 
^  on  the  upper  end  of  the  great  upright  axle  C  for 
'nning  a  couple  of  boulting-mills ;  and  other  work  for 
viwing  up  the  sacks,  fanning  and  cleaning  the  coni> 
■brpening  of  tools,  &c. 

If,  instead  of  the  cog-wbeel  A  A  and  trundle  B  B,  A  Aotm- 
Wizontal  levers  be  fixed  into  the  axle  C,  helow  the"* 
vlMtlD;  then,  horses  may  be  put  to  these  levers  for 
toniDg  the  mill :  which  is  often  done  where  water  can- 
not be  had  for  that  purpose. 

The  working  parts  of  a  wind-mill  differ  very  little  A  innJ 
''on  those  of  a  water-mill ;  ;  nly  the  former  is  turned  ^'' 
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LECT.    by  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  four  sails,  every  one  Oi 
which  ought  (as  is  generally  believed)  to  make  an  angle 
of  64{  degrees  with  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
on  which  the  arms  are  fixed  for  carrying  them.     It  being 
demonstrable,  that  when  the  sails  are  set  to  such  an 
angle^  and  the  axis  turned  end-ways  toward  the  wind^ 
the  wind  has  the  greatest  power  upon  the  saUs.    Bat 
this  angle  answers  only  to  the  case  of  a  vane  or  sail 
just  beginning  to  move  :^  for,  when  the  vane  has  a  cer-- 
tain  degree  of  motion,  it  yields  to  the  wind  ;  and  then 
that  angle  must  be  increased  to  give  the  wind  its  full 
effect. 

Again,  the  increase  of  this  angle  should  be  different, 
according  to  the  different  velocities  from  the  axis  to  the 
extremity  of  the  vane.  At  the:  axis  it  should  be  Mi 
degrees,  and  thence  continually  decrease,  giving  the 
vane  a  twist,  and  so  causing  all  the  ribs  of  the  vane  to 
lie  in  different  planes.  > 

Lastly,  These  ribs  ought  to  decrease  in  length  from 
the  axis  to  the  extremity/  giving'  the  vane  a  curvilineal 
form ;  so  that  no  part  of  the  force  of  any  one  rib  be 
spent  upon  the  rest,  but  all  move  on  independent  of  each 
other.  All  this  is  required  to  give  the  sails  of  a  wind- 
mill their  true  form  :  and  we  see  both  the  twist  and  the 
diminution  of  the  ribs  exemplified  in  the  wings  of  birds. 

It  is  almost  incredible  to  think  with  what  velocity 
the  tips  of  the  sails  move  when  acted  upon  by  a  mode- 
rate gale  of  wind.  I  have  several  times  counted  the 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  the  sails  in  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  ;  and  from  the  length  of  the  arms  from  tip  to 
tip,  have  computed,  that  if  a  hoop  of  that  diameter  was 
to  run  upon  the  ground  with  the  same  velocity  that  it 
would  move  if  put  upon  the  sail-arms,  it  would  go  up- 
wards of  30  miles  in  an  hour. 

Note  S7.  See  Maclaurin's  FliixioDS,  near  the  end. 
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)  the  ends  of  the  sails  nearest  the  axis  cannot  move    lect 
the  same  velocity  that  the  tips  or  farthest  ends  do,  ^^11^^ 
ugh  the  wind  acts  equally  strong  upon  them ;  per- 
a  better  position  than   that  of  stretching  them 
the  arms  directly  from  the  center  of  motion,  might 
have  them  set  perpendicularly  across  the  farther 
of  the  arms^  and  there  adjusted  lengthwise  to  the 
r  angle.     For^  in  that  case^  both  ends  of  the  sails 
I  move  with  the  same  velocity  ;  and  being  farther 
the  center  of  motion^  they  would  have  so  much 
ore  power  :   and  then,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
iving  them  so  large  as  they  are  generally  made ; 
would  render  them  lighter^  and  consequently^  there ' 
be  so  much  the  less  friction  on  the  thick  neck  of 
Je  where  it  turns  in  the  wall. 

:rane  is  an  engine  by  which  great  weights  are  a  cnme 
[  to  certain  heights,  or  let  down  to  certain  depths, 
sists  of  wheels^  axles,  pulleys,  ropes,  and  a  gib  or 
t.  When  the  rope  H  (Plate  II.)  is  hooked  to  the 
t  £,  a  man  turns  the  winch  A,  on  the  axis  where- 
the  trundle  B,  which  turns  the  wheel  C,  on  whose 
)  is  the  trundle  E,  which  turns  the  wheel  F  with 
right  axis  G,  on  which  the  great  rope  H  H  winds 
wheel  turns :  and  going  over  a  pulley  /  at  the 
f  the  arm  d  of  the  gib  cede,  it  draws  up  the 
burden  K;  which,  being  raised  to  a  proper 
t,  as  from  a  ship  to  the  quay,  is  then  brought  over 
lay  by  pulling  the  wheel  Z  round  by  the  handles 
^hich  turns  the  gib  by  means  of  the  half  wheel  b 
)n  the  gib-post  c  c,  and  the  strong  pinion  a  fixed  on 
is  of  the  wheel  Z,  This  wheel  gives  the  man  that 
it  an  absolute  command  over  the  gib,  so  as  to 
it  it  from  taking  any  unlucky  swing,  such  as  often 
ns  when  it  is  only  guided  by  a  rope  tied  to  its  arm 
1(1  people  are  frequently  hurt,  sometimes  killed,  by 
iccidents. 
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The  great  rope  goes  between  two  upright  rollers  i 
aud  k,  which  turn  upon  gudgeons  in  the  fixed  beams  /* 
and  g ;  and  as  the  gib  is  turned  towards  either  side,  the 
rope  bends  upon  the  roller  next  tliat  side.  Were  it  not 
for  these  rollers^  the  gib  would  be  quite  unmanageable; 
for  the  moment  it  were  turned  ever  so  little  towards  aoy^ 
side^  the  weight  K  would  begin  to  descend,  because  the 
rope  would  be  shortened  between  the  pulley  /  and  axis 
G ;  and  so  the  gib  would  be  pulled  violently  to  that  side, 
and  either  be  broken  to  pieces,  or  break  every  thing  that 
came  in  its  way.  These  rollers  must  be  placed  so,  that 
the  sides  of  them,  round  which  the  rope  bends,  may 
keep  the  middle  of  the  bended  part  directly  even  witli 
the  center  of  the  hole  in  which  the  upper  gudgeon  of 
the  gib  turns  in  the  beam  f.  The  truer  these  rollers  are 
placed,  the  easier  the  gib  is  managed,  and  the  less  apt 
to  swing  either  way  by  the  force  of  the  weight  K. 

A  ratchet-wheel  Q  is  fixed  upon  the  axis  D,  near  the 
trundle  E:  and  into  this  wheel  the  catch  or  click  R  falls. 
This  hinders  the  machinery  from  running  back  by  the 
weight  of  the  burden  K,  if  the  man  who  raises  it  shonld 
happen  to  be  careless,  and  so  leave  ofi*  working  at  the 
winch  A  sooner  than  he  ought  to  do. 

When  the  burden  K  is  raised  to  its  proper  height 
from  the  ship,  and  brought  over  the  quay  by  turning 
the  gib  about,  it  is  let  down  gently  upon  the  quay,  or 
into  a  cart  standing  thereon,  in  the  following  manner: 
A  man  takes  hold  of  the  rope  1 1  (which  goes  over  the 
pulley  V,  and  is  tied  to  a  hook  at  S  in  the  catch  R)  and 
so  disengages  the  catch  from  the  ratchet-wheel  Q;  and 
then,  the  man  at  the  winch  A  turns  it  backward,  and 
lets  down  the  weight  K.    But  if  the  weight  pulls  too 
hard  against  this  man,  another  lays  hold  of  the  handle 
V,  and  by  pulling  it  downward,  draws  the  gripe  V  close 
to  the  wheel  Y,  which,  by  rubbing  hard  against  the 
gripe,  hinders  the  too  quick  descent  of  the  weight ;  and 
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not  ooly  80,  but  even  stops  it  at  any  time,  if  required.    LECT. 
By  this  means,  heavy  goods  may  be  either  raised  or  let 
down  at  pleasure,  without  any  danger  of  hurting  the 
men  who  work  the  engine. 

When  part  of  the  goods  are  craned  up,  and  the  rope 
is  to  be  let  down  for  more,  the  catch  R  is  first  disen- 
gaged from  the  ratchet-wheel  Q,  by  pulling  the  cord  t ; 
then  the  handle  q  is  turned  half  round  backward,  which, 
by  the  crank  n  it  in  the  piece  o,  pulls  down  the  frame 
h  between  the  guides  m  and  m  (in  which  it  slides  in  a 
groove)  and  so  disengages  the  trundle  B  from  the  wheel 
C;  and  then,  the  heavy  hook  /3  at  the  end  of  the  rope  H 
descends  by  its  own  weight,  and  turns  back  the  great 
wheel  F  with  its  trundle  £,   and  the  wheel  C ;  and  this 
last  wheel  acts  like  a  fly  against  the  wheel  ^and  hook 
/3;  and  so  hinders  it  from  going  down  too  quick  ;  whilst 
the  weight   X  keeps   up   the  gripe    U  from  rubbing 
against  the  wheel  F,  by  means  of  a  cord  going  from  the 
weight,  over  the  pulley  w  to  the  hook  W  in  the  gripe  ; 
so  that  the  gripe  never  touches  the  wheel,  unless  it  be 
pulled  down  by  the  handle  F. 

When  the  crane  is  to  be  set  at  work  again,  for  draw- 
ing up  another  burden,  the  handle  9  is  turned  half  round 
forwards ;  which  by  the  crank  n  n,  raises  up  the  frame 
h,  and  causes  the  trundle  B  to  lay  hold  of  the  wheel  C ; 
and  then,  by  turning  the  winch  A,  the  burden  of  goods 
K  is  drawn  up  as  before.  - 

The  crank  n  n  turns  pretty  stifi*  in  the  mortise  near 
o,  and  stops  against  the  farther  end  of  it  when  it  has 
got  just  a  little  beyond  the  perpendicular ;  so  that  it 
can  never  come  back  of  itself:  and  therefore,  the 
trundle  B  can  never  come  away  from  the  wheel  C,  until 
the  handle  q  be  turned  half  round,  backwards. 

The  great  rope  runs  upon  rollers  in  the  lever  L  M, 
which  keeps  it  from  bending  between  the  axle  at  G  and 
the  pulley  /.    This  lever  turns  upon  the  axis  N  by  means 
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LECT.    of  the  weisiit  O.  wiucb  is  just  snffident  to  keep  its  eod 
^.^-^  L  op  to  die  rope :  so  that,  as  the  great  axle  tonis,  and 
the  rope  coOs  roand  it,  the  lever  rises  whh  the  rope,  and 
preTents  the  coiliiigs  firom  going  over  one  another. 

The  power  of  this  crane  m^  be  estiniated  thus :  sap- 
pose  the  tnradle  B  to  have  13  staves  or  roonds,  and  the 
wheel  C  to  have  7S  spur  cogs ;  the  trundle  £  to  hare 
14  staves,  and  the  wheel  F  36  cogs.    Then,  by  maltiply* 
ing  die  staves  of  the  trundles,  13  and  14,  into  one  an- 
other, their  product  will  be  182 ;  and  by  multiplying  the 
cogs  of  the  wheels,   78  and  36,  into  one  another,  their 
product  win   be  4368.  and  dividing  4368  by  182,  the 
quotient  will  be  21 ;  which  shews  that  the  winch  A 
makes  21  turns  for  one  turn  of  the  wheel  F  and  its  axle 
G  on  which  the  great  rope  or  chain  H I  H  winds.    So 
that,  if  the  length  or  radius  of  the  winch  A  were  only 
equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  great  axle  G,  added  to 
half  the  thickness  of  the  rope  fl,  the  power  of  the  crane 
would  be  as  24  to  1 :  but  the  radius  of  the  winch  being 
double  the  above  length,  it  doubles  the  said  power,  and 
so  makes  it  as  48  to  1 :  and  in  which  case,  a  man  may 
raise  48  times  as  much  weight  by  this  engine  as  he  coald 
do  by  his  natural  strength  without  it,  making  proper  al- 
lowance for  the  friction  of  the  working  parts. — ^Two 
men  may  work  at  once,  by  having  another  winch  on  the 
opposite  end  of  the  axis  of  the  trundle  under  B  ;  and  so 
make  the  power  still  double. 

If  this  power  be  thought  greater  than  what  may  be 
generally  wanted,  the  wheels  may  be  made  with  fewer 
cogs  in  proportion  to  the  staves  in  the  trundles ;  and  so 
the  power  may  be  of  whatever  degree  is  judged  to  be  • 
requisite.  But  if  the  weight  be  so  great  as  will  require 
yet  more  power  to  raise  it  (suppose  a  double  quantity) 
then  the  rope  H  may  be  put  under  a  moveable  pulley,  as 
S,  and  the  end  of  it  tied  to  a  hook  in  the  gib  at  c  ;  which 
will  give  a  double  power  to  the  machine,  and  so  raise  a 
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doable  woght  hooked  to  the  block  of  the  moreable     lect. 

When  only  small  burthens  are  t<^  be  raised,  this  may 
be  quickly  done  by  men  pushing  the  aile  G  round  by 
llw  baq(bpokes  y,  y,  y,  y  i  having  first  disengaged  the 
Inindile  £  from  the  wheel  C :  and  then,  this  wheel  will 
enlyact  as  a  fly  npon  the  wheel  ¥ ;  and  the  catch  S 
will  prevent  its  running  back,  if  the  men  should  in- 
adrertantly  leave  off  pushing  before  the  burthen  be  un- 
booked from  J3.  I 

Lastly.  When  very  heavy  burthens  are  to  be  raised* 
■hich  might  endanger  the  breaking  of  the  cogs  in  the 
wbeel  f,  their  force  against  these  cogs  may  be  much 
(bated  by  men  pushing  round  the  bandspokes  y,y,y.yi 
whilst  the  man  at  A  turns  the  winch. 

I  have  only  shewn  the  working  parts  of  this  crane, 
without  the  whole  of  the  beams  which  support  them  ; 
knowing  that  these  are  easily  supposed,  and  that  if  they 
bsd  been  drawn,  they  would  have  hid  a  great  deal  of  the 
working  parts  from  sight,  and  also  confused  the  figure. 


Another  very  good 
manner.  A  A  is  a  great 
wheel  turned  by  men 
walking  within  it  at  ff. 
On  the  part  C,  of  its 
axle  B  C,  the  great  rope 
H  is  wound  as  the  wheel 
tarns;  and  this  rope 
draws  op  goods  in  the 
same  way  as  the  rope 
if  R  does  in  the  above- 
mentioned  crane,  the 
gib-work  here  being 
supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  sort.  But  these 
cranes  are  very  danger- 


'.  is  made  in  the  following  Another 
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LBCT.    008  to  the  men  in  the  wheel ;  for,  if  any  of  the  mm 
p!3^  shoold  chance  to  fall,  the  burthen  will  make  the  wheel 
ran  back,  and  throw  them  all  about  within  it ;  which 
often  breaks  their  limbs,   and   sometimes  kills  then. 
The  late  ingenious   Mr.  Padmare  of  Bristol,   (whose 
contrivance  the  forementioned  crane  is,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember  its  construction,  after  seeing  it  once  about 
twelve  years  ago,*)  observing  this  dangerous  construc- 
tion, contrived  a  method  for  remedying  it,  by  putting 
cogs  all  around  the  outside  of  the  wheel,  and  applying 
a  trundle  E  to  turn  it ;  which  increases  the  power  u 
much  as  the  number  of  cogs  in  the  wheel  is  greater 
than  the  number  of  staves  in  the  trundle  :  and  by  putting 
a  ratchet-wheel  F  on  the  axis  of  the  trundle,  (as  in  the 
above-mentioned  crane)  with  a  catch  to  fall  into  it,  the  . 
great  wheel  is  stopped  from  running  back  by  the  force 
of  the  weight,  even  if  all  the  men  in  it  should  leave  off 
walking.     And  by  one  man  working  at  the  winch  /,  or 
two  men  at  the  opposite  winches  when  needful,  the  men 
in  the  wheel    are    much    assisted,  and  much  greater 
weights  are  raised,  than  could  be  by  men  only  within 
the  wheel.    Jlir.  Padmore  put  also  a  gripe  wheel  G  upon 
the  axis  of  the  trundle,  which  being  pinched  in  the  same 
manner  as  described  in  the  former  crane,  heavy  burthensi 
may  be  let  down  without  the  least  danger.    And  before 
this   contrivance^    the  lowering  of  goods  was  always 
attended  with  the  utmost  danger  to  the  men  in  the  wheel; 
as  every  one  must  be  sensible  of,  who  has  seen  such 
engines  at  work. 

And  it  is  surprising  that  the  masters  of- wharfs  and 
cranes  should  be  so  regardless  of  the  limbs^  or  even 

Note  S8.  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  book  was  printed,  I  hare  seen 
the  same  crane  again ;  and  find,  that  though  the  working  parts  are 
much  the  same  as  above  described,  yet  the  method  of  raising  or  lowe^ 
ing  the  trundle  B,  and  tlie  catch  /?,  are  better  contrived  than  I  bad 
aescrihed  them.— JVo/«r  hy  Author. 
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lives  of  their  worl^men^  that   excepting  the  late  Sir    lbct 
Jomei  Creed  of  Greenwich,   and  some  gentlemen    At^^*^^^ 
Bristol,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  any  who  has 
ved  this  safe  contrivance.* 

The  structure  of  wheet-carriagei  is  generally  so  well    ^^l- 
known,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  describe  them. 
I     And  therefore^  we  shall  only  point  oat  some  incon- 
veniences attending  the  conmion  method  of  placing  the 
vlieels,  and  loading  the  wagons. 

In  coaches,  and  all  other  four-wheeled  carriages,  the 
i)re-wheels  are  made  of  a  less  size  than  the  hind  ones, 
Mi  on  account  of  turning  short,  and  to  avoid  catting 
tke  braces :    otherwise  the  carriage  would  go  much 
oilier  if  the  fore-wheels  were  as  high  as  the  hind  ones, 
lad  the  higher  the  better,  because  they  would  sink  to 
h$  depths  in  little  hoUowings  in  the  roads,  and  be  the 
fflore  easily  drawn  out  of  them.  But  carriers  and  coach- 
men give .  another  reason  for  making*  the  fore-wheels 
oach  lower  than  the  hind-wheels ;  namely,  that  when 
they  are  so,  the  hind-wheels  help  to  push  on  the  fore 
ones:  which  is  too  unphilosophical  and  absiu'd  to  deserve 
a  refutation,  and  yet  for  their  satisfaction  we  shall  shew 
by  experiment  that  it  has  no  existence  but  in  their  own 
imaginations. 

It  is  plain  that  the  small  wheels  must  turn  as  much 
oftener  round  than  the  great  ones,  as  their  circum- 
ferences are  less.  And  therefore,  when  the  carriage  is 
loaded  equally  heavy  on  both  axles,  the  fore-axle  must 

NoU  89.  The  onmes  described  by  our  author  are  still  very  generally 
employed,  althoogh  others  of  a  more  improred  form  haTe,  in  some  cases, 
been  substitnted.  One  of  which  wUl  be  shewn  in  a  subsequent  page. 
An  expanding  wheel  crane  has  been  recommended  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  who  have  rewarded  its  ingenious  inrentor ;  but  when  ordinary 
weights  are  to  be  raised,  the  labourers  to  whom  these  engines  are  gene- 
rally entrusted,  appear  to  prefer  the  more  obyious  arrangement  of 
wheels  tnd  pinions,  by  means  of  which  the  same  mechanical  advantago 
is  attained. 
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ij47r  snstain  u  raoch  more  friction,  uid  coiueqiKiitly  war 
,,^;^,  ont  M  nnich  aooaer,  than  the  hind-axle,  u  the  fun- 
wheels  are  haa  than  the  hind  ones.  Bat  the  great  nu- 
fbrtane  is,  that  all  the  carriers  to  a  man  do  obstinite- 
Ij  persist,  against  the  clearest  reason  and  demonstratioo, 
in  patting  the  heavier  part  of  the  load  upon  the  fore- 
ozle  of  the  wagon;  which  not  only  mokes  the  frictin 
greatest  where  it  ought  to  be  least,  bst  also  presscth  tk 
fore-wheels  deeper  inta  the  groosd  than  the  bind-whedi. 
notwithstanding  the  forv-wheels,  being  less  than  the  iiai- 
ones,  are  with  so  mach  the  greater  difliculty  drawn  oit 
of  a  hole  or  over  an  obstacle,  even  supposing  the  w«ij^ 
on  their  axles  were  equal.  For  the  difiicnlty,  with  eqnl 
weights,  will  be  as  the  depth  of  the  hole  or  heigfatof  Ik 
obstacle  is  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the  wheel.  ThBi,ir 
m  suppose  the  small  wheel  D  of  the  wagon  A  B  loM 


into  a  hole  of  the  depth  £  F,  which  is  eqnal  to  the  aeni- 
diameter  of  the  wheel,  and  tte  wagon  to  be  drawn  ke- 
rizontally  along ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  point  £<>f 
the  smalt  wheel  will  be  drawn  directly  against  the  top  of 
the  hole ;  and  therefore,  all  the  power  of  horses  and  men 
will  not  be  able  to  draw  it  out,  unless  the  ground  giw 
way  before  it.  Whereas,  if  the  hind-wheel  C  falls  inlo 
such  a  hole,  it  sinks  not  near  so  deep  in  proportion  to  iti 
semi-diameter;  and  therefore,  the  point  G  of  the  hrgt 
wheel  will  not  be  drawn  directly,  but  obliquely,  agiiiiit 
the  top  of  the  hole;  and  so  will  be  easily  got  out  of  it 
Ad<l  to  this,  that  as  a  small  wheel  will  often  sink  to  tbe 
bottom  of  a  hole,  in  which  a  great  wheel  wilt  go  bat  i 
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wry  little  way,  the  small  whcclu  ought  in  all  reason  to    LECT. 
\ie  loaded  with  less  weight  than  the  great  ones :  and  then 
the  heavier  part  of  the  load  would  be  less  jolted  upward 
ttd  downward,  and  the  horses  tired  so  much  the  less,  as 
tteir  draught  raised  the  load  to  less  heights. 

K  is  true*  that  when  the  wagon-road  is  much  up-hill, 
tbere  may  be  danger  in  loading  the  hind  part  much  hea- 
vier than  the  fore  part;  for  then  the  weight  would  over- 
kng  the  hindraxle,  especially  if  the  load  be  high,  and 
twiaDger  tilting  up  the  fore-wheels  from  the  ground 
h  this  case,  the  safest  way  would  be  to  load  it  equally 
kify  on  both  axles ;  and  then,  as  much  more  of  the 
voght  would  be  thrown  upon  the  hind-axle  than  upon 
the  fore  one,  as  the  ground  rises  from  a  level  below  the 
cirriage.    Bat  as  this  seldom  happens,  and  when  it  does, 
t  small  temporary  weight  laid  upon  the  pole  between  the 
horses  would  overbalance  the  danger ;  and  this  weight 
Qaght  be  thrown  into  the  wagon  when  it  comes  to  level 
ground ;  it  is  strange  that  an  advantage  so  plain  and 
obvious  as  would  arise  from  loading  the  hind-wheels 
heaviest,  should  not  be  laid  hold  of,  by  complying  with 
this  methed. 

To  confirm  these  reasonings  by  experiment :  let  a 
small  model  of  a  wagon  be  made,  with  its  fore-wheels 
31  inobes  in  diameter,  and  its  hind-wheels  4| ;  the  whole 
model  weighing  about  20  ounces.  Let  this  little  car- 
riage be  loaded  any  how  with  weights,  and  have  .a  small 
cord  tied  to  each  of  its  ends,  equally  high  from  the 
ground  it  rests  upon  ;  and  let  it  be  drawn  along  a  ho- 
risontal  board,  first  by  a  weight  in  a  scale  hung  to  the 
cord  at  the  fore-part ;  the  cord  going  over  a  pulley  at 
the  end  of  the  board  to  fa.cilitate  the  draught,  and  the 
weight  just  sufiScient  to  draw  it  along.  Then,  turn  the 
carriage,  and  hang  the  scale  and  weight  to  the  hind 
cord,  and  it  will  be  found  to  move  along  with  the  same 
velocity  as  at  first:  which  shews,  that  the  power  re- 
quired to  draw  the  carriage  is  all  the  same,  whether  the 

11  2 
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great  or  small  wheels  are  foremost ;  and  therefore  the 
great  wheels  do  not  help  in  the  least  to  push  on  the 
small  wheels  in  the  road. 

Hang  the  scale  to  the  fore-cord^  and  place  the  fore- 
wheels  (which  are  the  small  ones)  in  two  holes^  cat 
three  eighth  parts  of  an  inch  deep  into  the  board ;  then 
pat  a  weight  of  32  ounces  into  the  carriage^  over  the 
fore-axle,  and  an  equal  weight  over  the  hind  one :  this 
done,  put  44  ounces  into  the  scale,  which  will  be  just 
sufficient  to  draw  out  the  fore-'wheels  :  but  if  this  weight 
be  taken  out  of  the  scale,  and  one  of  16  ounces  be  put 
into  its  place,  if  the  hind-wheels  are  placed  in  the  holes, 
the  16  ounce  weight  will  draw  them  out ;  which  is  little 
more  than  a  third  part  of  what  was  necessary  to  draw 
out  the  fore-wheels.  This  shews,  that  the  larger  the 
wheels  are,  the  less  power  will  draw  the  carriage,  espe- 
cially on  rough  ground. 

Put  64  ounces  over  the  axle  of  the  hind-wheels,  and 
32  over  the  axle  of  the  fore  ones,  in  the  carriage ;  and 
place  the  fore- wheels  in  the  holes  :  then  put  38  ounces 
into  the  scale,  which  will  just  draw  oat  the  fore-wheels; 
and  when  the  hind  ones  come  to  the  hole,  they  will  find 
but  very  little  resistance,  because  they  sink  but  a  little 
way  into  it. 

But  shift  the  weights  in  the  carriage,  by  putting  the 
32  ounces  upon  the  hind-axle,  and  the  64  ounces  upon 
the  fore  one ;  and  place  the  fore-wheels  in  the  holes : 
then,  if  76  ounces  be  put  into  the  scale,  it  will  be  found 
no  more  than  sufficient  to  draw  out  these  wheels ;  which 
is  double  the  power  required  to  draw  them  out,  when 
the  lighter  part  of  the  load  was  put  upon  them  :  which 
is  a  plain  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of  putting  the 
heaviest  part  of  the  load  in  the  fore-part  of  the  wagon. 

Every  one  knows  what  an  outcry  was  made  by  the 
generality,  if  not  the  whole  body,  of  the  carriers,  against 
»he  broad-wheel  act ;  and  how  hard  it  was  to  persuade 
them  to  comply  with  it,  even  though  the  govrrrment 
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allowed  them  to  draw  with  more  horses,  and  carry  LECT. 
greater  loads,  than  usaal.  Their  principal  objection 
was,  that  as  a  broad  wheel  most  touch  the  ground  in  a 
great  many  more  points  than  a  narrow  wheel,  the  fric- 
tion must  of  course  be  just  so  much  the  greater ;  and 
coosequently,  there  must  be  so  many  more  horses  than 
una],  to  draw  the  wagon.  I  believe  that  the  majority 
of  people  were  of  the  same  opinion,  not  considering, 
that  if  the  whole  weight  of  tlie  wagon  and  load  in  it 
bear9  upon  a  great  many  points,  each  sustains  a  pro- 
portionably  less  degree  of  weight  and  friction,  than 
when  it  bears  only  upon  a  few  points ;  so  that  what  is 
wanting  in  one,  is  made  up  in  the  other ;  and  therefore 
will  be  just  equal  under  equal  degrees  of  weight,  as 
may  be  shewn  by  the  following  plain  and  easy  ex* 
periment. 

Let  one  end  of  a  piece  of  packthread  be  fastened  to 
a  brick,  and  the  other  end  to  a  common  scale  for  hold- 
ing weights :  then,  having  laid  the  brick  edgewise  on  a 
table,  and  let  the  scale  hang  under  the  edge  of  the  table, 
pat  as  much  weight  into  the  scale  as  will  just  draw  the 
'  brick  along  the  table.  Then,  taking  back  the  brick  to 
its  former  place,  lay  it  flat  on  the  table,  and  leave  it  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  same  weight  in  the  scale  as  before, 
which  will  draw  it  along  with  the  same  ease  as  when  it 
lay  upon  its  edge.  In  the  former  case,  the  brick  may 
be  considered  as  a  narrow  wheel  on  the  ground ;  and  in 
the  latter  as  a  broad  wheel.  And  since  the  brick  is 
drawn  along  with  equal  ease^  whether  its  broad  side  or 
Barrow  edge  touches  the  table,  it  shews  that  a  broad 
^  wheel  might  be  drawn  along  the  ground  with  the  same 
case  as  a  narrow  one  (supposing  them  equally  heavy) 
^en  though  they  should  drag,  and  not  roll,  as  they  go 
iloog. 

As  narrow  wheels  are  always  sinking  into  the  ground, 
Specially  when  the  heaviest  part  of  the  load  lies  upon 
them,  they  must  be  considered  as  going  constantly  up 
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LECT,  hill,  even  on  level  ^ound.  And  their  sides  miut  sus- 
tain a  great  deal  of  friction  by  rubbing  against  the  ruts 
made  by  them.  But  both  these  inconveniences  are 
avoided  by  broad  wheels;  which,  *  instead  of  cutting 
and  ploughing  up  the  roads,  roll  them  smooth,  and  har- 
den them ;  as  experience  testifies  in  places  where  they 
have  been  used,  especially  either  on  wettish  or  sandy 
ground:  though,  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  will  not  do  in  stiff  clayey  cross  roads ;  because 
they  would  soon  gather  up  as  much  clay  as  would  be 
almost  equal  to  the  weight  of  an  ordinary  load. 

If  the  wheels  were  always  to  go  upon  smooth  and 
level  ground,  the  best  way  would  be  to  make  the  spokes 
perpendicular  to  the  naves ;  that  is,  to  stand  at  right 
angles  to  the  axles ;  because  they  would  then  bear  (he 
weight  of  the  load  perpendicularly,  which  is  the  strongest 
way  for  wood.  But  because  the  ground  is  generally 
uneven,  one  wheel  often  falls  into  a  cavity  or  rut  when 
the  other  does  not ;  and  then  it  bears  much  more  of  the 
weight  than  the  other  does  :  in  which  case,  concave  or 
dishing  wheels  are  best,  because,  when  one  falls  into  a 
rut,  and  the  other  keeps  upon  high  ground,  the  spokes 
become  perpendicular  in  the  rut,  and  therefore  have  the 
greatest  strength  when  the  obliquity  of  the  load  throws 
most  of  its  weight  upon  them ;  whilst  those  on  the  high 
ground  have  less  weight  to  bear,  and  therefore  need 
not  be  at  their  full  strength.  So  that  the  usual  way  oi 
making  the  wheels  concave  is  by  much  the  best. 

The  axles  of  the  wheels  ought  to  be  perfectly  straight, 
that  the  rims  of  the  wheels  may  be  parallel  to  each 
other ;  for  then  they  will  move  easiest,  because  they  wiU 
be  at  liberty  to  go  on  straight  forwards.  Bat,  in  the 
usual  way  of  practice,  the  axles  are  bent  downward  at 
their  ends ;  which  brings  the  sides  of  the  wheels  next 
the  ground  nearer  to  one  another  tiian  their  opposite 
or  higher  sides  are  :  and  this  not  only  makes  the  wheels 
to  drag  sideways  as  they  go  along,  and  give  the  load  a 
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mach  greater  power  nf  crushing  them  than  ffhen  they    LECT. 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  but  also  flndanpera  the  over-  .^-y^.,^ 
tanuDg  of  the  carriage  when  any  wheel  falls  into  a  hole 
ormt ;  or  when  the  carriage  goes  in  a  road  which  has 
one  tide  lower  than  the  other,  as  along  the  side  of  a 
W.    Thoa  (in  the  bind  view  of  a 
ngon  or  cart)  let  A  E  and  S  F  be 
tts  great  wheels  parallel  to  each 
other,  on  their  straight  axle  K,  and 
H  C  I  Ibe  carriage   loaded   with 
heavy  goods  tram  Cto  G.  Then  as 
Ibe  carriage  goes  on  in  the  oblique 
road  AaB,  the  center  of  gravity  ~-^ 

of  the  whole  machine  and  load  will 
be  at  C  ,'**  and  the  line  of  direction  CdD  falling  within 
the  wheel  B  F,  the  carriage  wilt  nut  overset.    But  if 
the  wheels  be  inclined  to  each  other  ^ 

on  ^e  ground,  mAE  and  B  F  are, 
and  the  machine  be  loaded  as  be- 
fore, from  C  to  G,  the  line  of  di- 
rection CdD  falls  without  the 
wheel  B  F,  and  the  whole  machine 
tnmblei  over.  When  it  is  loaded 
with  heavy  goods  (such  as  lead  or 
iron)  which  lie  low,  it  may  travel 
upon  an  oblique  road  so  long  a»  the  center  of  gravi^ 
is  at  C,  and  the  line  of  direction  Cd(as  in  the  preced- 
ing figure)  falls  within  the  wheels 
but  if  it  be  loaded  high  with 
lighter  goods  (such  as  wool-packs 
from  C  to  L,  the  center  of  gra- 
vity is  raised  from  C  to  K, 
which  throws  the  line  of  direc- 
tion K  k  without  the  lowest  edge 
of  the  wheel  B  F,  and  then  the 
load  oversets  the  wagon. 

Hal*  4a-SaePas«  6 
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The  pile- 
€tigine. 


If  there  be  some  advantage  from  small  fore-wbeek, 
on  account  of  the  carriage  turning  more  easily  and  short 
than  it  can  be  made  to  do  when  they  are  large ;  there  is 
at  least  as  great  a  disadvantage  attending  them,  which  is, 
that  as  their  axle  is  below  the  level  of  the  horses'  breasts^ 
the  horses  not  only  have  the  loaded  carriage  to  draw 
along,  but  also  part  of  its  weight  to  bear;  which 
tires  them  sooner,  and  makes  them  grow  much  stiffer 
in  their  hams,  than  they  would  be  if  they  drew  on  a 
level  with  the  fore  axle.  And  for  this  reason,  we  find 
coach  horses  soon  become  unfit  for  riding.  So  that 
on  all  accounts  it  is  plain,  that  the  fore-wheels  of  all 
carriages  ought  to  be  so  high,  as  to  have  their  axles 
ev^n  with  the  breasts  of  the  horses ;  which  would  not 
only  give  the  horses  a  fair  draught,  but  likewise  cause 
the  machine  to  be  drawn  by  a  less  degree  of  power. 

We  shall  conclude  this  Lecture  with  a  description  of 
Mr.  Vauloue^s  curious  engine,  which  was  made  use  of 
for  driving  the  piles  of  Westminster-bridge :  and  the 
reader  may  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  first  and  second 
figures  of  Plate  I,  in  which  the  same  letters  of  reference 
are  annexed  to  the  same  parts,  in  order  to  explain  those 
in  the  second,  which  are  either  partly  or  wholly  hid  in 
the  first. 

A  is  the  great  upright  shaft  or  axle,  on  which  are  the 
great  wheel  B  and  drum  C,  turned  by  horses  joined  to 
the  bars  S,  S,  The  wheel  B  turns  the  trundle  X,  on  the 
top  of  whose  axis  is  the  fly  0,  which  serves  to  regulate 
the  motion,  and  also  to  act  against  the  horses,  and  keep 
them  from  falling  when  the  heavy  ram  Q  is  discharged 
to  drive  the  pile  P  down  into  the  mud  in  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  The  drum  C  is  loose  upon  the  shaft  A, 
but  is  locked  to  the  wheel  B  by  the  bolt  Y.  On 
this  drum  tlie  great  rope  H  H  is  wound ;  one  end  of 
the  rope  being  fixed  to  the  drum,  and  the  other  to  the 
follower  G,  to  which  it  is  conveyed  over  the  pulleys  / 
and  K,     In  the  follower  G  is  contained  the  tongs  f*(see 


t^f^""  — /^^v/v//^^     CJMY/y/if^  ■: 
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Fig.  3.)  that  takes  hold  of  the  ram  Q  by  the  sUple  R    LECT. 
for  drawing  it  up.      i>  is  a  spiral  or  fusy  fixed  to  the 
drum^  OD  which  is   wound  the   small  rope  that  goes 
oTer  the  pulley  U,  under  the  pulley  V,  and  is  fastened  to 
the  tope  of  the  frame  at  7.    To  the  pulley  block  V  is 
hung  the  counterpoise  W,  which  hinders  the  follower 
from  accelerating  as  it  g^oes  down  to  take  hold  of  the 
ram  :  for,  as  the  follower  tends  to  acquire  velocity  in  its 
descent,  the  line  T  winds  downwards  upon  the  fusy,  on 
a  larger  and  larger  radius,  by  which  means  the  counter- 
poise TFacts  stronger  and  stronger  against  it;  and  so 
allows  it  to  come  down  with  only  a  moderate  and  uni- 
form velocity.    The  bolt  1^  locks  the  drum  to  the  great 
wheel,  being  pushed  upward  by  the  small  lever  2,  which 
goes  through  a  mortise  in  the  shaft  A,  turns  upon  a  pin 
in  the  bar  3  fixed  to  the   ip:reat  wheel  B,  and  has  a 
weight  4,  which  always  tends  to  push  up  the  bolt  Y 
through  the  wheel  into  the  drum.    L  is  the  great  lever 
turning  on  the  axis  m,  and  resting  upon  the  forcing  bar 
5,  5,  which  goes  down  through  a  hollow  in  the  shaft  A, 
and  bears  up  the  little  lever  2. 

By  the  horses   going  round,  the  great  rope  H  is 

woand  about  the  drum  C,  and  the  ram  Q  is  drawn  up  by 

the  tongs  F  in  the  follower  G,  until  the  tongs  comes 

between  the  inclined  planes  E ;  which,  by  shutting  the 

toDgs  at  the  top,  opens  it  at  the  foot,  and  discharges  the 

nun,  which  falls  down  between  the  guides  b  b  upon  the 

P0e  P,  and  drives  it  by  a  few  strokes  as  far  into  the  mud 

^  it  can  go ;  after  which,  the  top  part  is  sawed  off  close 

^  the  mud,  by  an  engine  for  that  purpose.^    Immedi- 

&tely  after  the  ram  is  discharged,  the  piece  6  upon  the 

^9U  4L  When  Um  pUet  tie  driTen  forthepnrpoieof  oomtmctiiig  a  ooCl 
^Mlam,  they  may  be  aflerwardi  nised  by  the  hydroetatic  prettof  Bra- 
*^^li.  The  plan  has  been  racceMfQlly  adopted  in  many  caiea,  and  ita 
^^"Vmatage  oTer  oar  anther's  mode  of  sawing  them  beneath  the  water, 
'Ul  be  snflkiently  obfknif,  when  we  come  to  a  description  of  that  in- 
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LECT.  f^^^^^^^  G  takes  hold  of  the  ropes  a,  a,  which  raise  the 
JV^  end  of  the  lever  JL,  and  cause  its  eod  N  to  descend  and 
press  down  the  forcing  bar  6  upon  the  little  lever  %  which 
by  polling  down  the  bolt  Y,  unlocks  the  dram  C  from 
the  great  wheel  jB  ;  and  then^  the  follower,  being  at  liberty, 
comes  down  by  its  own  weight  to  the  ram  ;  and  the  low- 
er ends  of  the  tongs  slip  over  the  staple  JB,  and  the 
weight  of  their  heads  causes  them  to  fall  o  utward,  and 
shuts  upon  it.  Then  the  weight  4  pushes  up  the  bolt 
Y  into  the  drum,  which  locks  it  to  the  great  wheels  and 
so  the  ram  is  drawn  up  as  before. 

As  the  follower  comes  down,  it  causes  the  drum  to 
turn  backward,  and  unwinds  the  rope  from  it,  whilst 
the  horses,  great  wheel,  trundle,  and  fly,  go  on  with  an 
uninterupted  motion :  and  as  the  drum  is  turning  back- 
ward, the  counterpoise  W  is  drawn  up»  and  its  rope  T 
wound  upon  the  spiral  fusy  D. 

There  are  several  holes  in  the  under  side  of  the  drmn, 
and  the  bolt  Y  always  takes  the  first  one  that  it  finds 
when  the  drum  stops  by  the  falling  of  the  follower  upon 
the  ram ;  until  which  stoppage,  the  bolt  has  not  time  to 
slip  into  any  of  the  holes. 

This  engine  was  placed  upon  a  barge  on  the  water, 
and  so  was  easily  conveyed  to  any  place  desired. — ^I 
never  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  it,  but  drew  this 
figure  from  a  model  which  I  made  from  a  print  of  it ; 
being  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  view  which  the  print 
gives.  I  have  been  told  that  the  ram  was  a  ton  weight, 
and  that  the  guides  b  6,  between  which  it  was  drawn  up 
and  let  fall  down,  were  30  feet  high.  I  suppose  the 
great  wheel  might  have  had  100  cogs,  and  the  trundle 
ten  staves  or  rounds  ;  so  that  the  fly  would  make  ten 
revolutions  for  one  of  the  great  wheel.^ 

NoU  43.  BngiDOS  of  this  description,  although  much  nrnplified, 
are  now  Tery  generally  employed ;  not  merely  in  the  construction  of 
bridges  and  other  branches  of  hydraulic  architecture,  but  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  buttons,  and  other  purposes  connected  with  the  arts. 
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if  Iha  pile  angina  amj  be  b««t  nndentood  by  refer-     LBCT 
tMl  lo  ■  fcnMT  note  is  which  the  doctrina  of  acoelerilid  motion  ii 
uuitaed,  Md  it  H«r  be  ddIjt  neceMaty  to  tdd,  that  the  monieatam  '' 
ika  icqnired  i>  euctlj  eqaWtlent  to  lo  moch  additional  wel|ht  fall- 
i^■pn  the  bead  of  the  pile. 


Nate  43.  Tbe  MkiwiiiK  aiMitioiial  Ohutmtion  of  Ae  pnceA- 
in;  tnl^ti  will  be  found  Talmble  lo  tbe  prnctical  artuan,  and 
ttcf  have  been  introdnced  at  the  doat  of  the  Leatnre  to  prarent 
u  mmeMMiTT  iDterfennce  with  our  Author'a  text. 

There  Bic  four  pmcipal  modes  of  «niplo7in|[  tlie  force  of  water 
M  a  prime  mcmr  in  macliiiieT;,  and  of  dieae  tbe  under  and 
Dfer-abot  walerwhceli,  are  the  moat  inqiortant :  of  tbe  other  two, 
oaDKlj,  the  breaat-iriuel  and  Barker's  miJ,  bvt  little  need 
be  said,  as  the  latter  is  but  seUom  resorted  to,  and  the  breast 
itbedmarbeaonsideredbRt  Bsa  modification  of  the  two  preced- 
Tht  foDowinf  diaframs  will  best  illastiate  the  trader  and 


The  overshot  wheel  it  win  be  aeen  owes  ita  power  to  die  weigh! 
of  the  water,  while  thennder'shol,  on  the  contrary,  depends  on  its 

Id  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  any  force  employed  in 
machinery,  we  nniat  consider  not  only  its  magnitnde,  bnt  also  die 
velocity  with  which  it  can  be  brought  into  action,  and  we  most 
estimate  the  nltimate  Talne  of  the  power,  by  the  Joint  ratio,  or 
the  prodnct,  of  the  fbrco  and  the  reloeitj.  Thus,  if  we  had  • 
cora-miB,  for  Koafle,  in  wfaiofc  we  widied  tbe  mill-itoDe  to  m- 
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LECT.  volye  with  «  cerfain  Telocity,  and  to  orercome  a  given  reaulanoe, 
J7^  and  sappoting  that  diisefl^  could  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  cw> 
tain  train  of  wfaeela  from  a  giren  source  of  motion ;  if  the  TeloGitf 
of  the  motion  at  its  soorce  be  rednced  to  one  half^we  nrast  doi- 
bletfae  diameterof  one  of  die  wheels  by  which  die  force  is  comnn- 
nicated,  in  order  togive  die  mill-stone  the  desired  velocity ;  and  tbu 
we  most  introdnce  a  mechanical  disadvantage,  which  can  only  be 
compensated  by  a  doable  intensity  in  the  force  at  its  origin. 

If  we  apply  this  estimation  of  effect  to  the  motion  of  an  ovei^ 
shot  wheel,  we  shall  find  diat  die  velocity  of  the  wheel,  and  coo- 
seqaendy  its  breadth,  and  the  magnitode  of  its  backets,  is  per- 
fecdy  indifferent  with  respect  to  the  value  of  its  operation :  fo|^ 
supposing  the  stream  to  enter  the  backets  with  the  uniform  velo- 
city of  the  wheel,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  wheel  at  any  one 
time,  and  consequendy  the  pressure,  must  be  inversely  as  the 
velocity,  so  that  the  product   of  the  force  into   the  velocity 
will  be  the  same,  however  they  may  separately  vary.    If,  how- 
ever, the  velocity  w:ere  to  become  very  considerable,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  sacrifice  a  material  part  of  the  fall  in  order  that  the 
water  might  acquire  this  velocity  before  its  arival  at  the  fdieel; 
but  a  fall  of  one  foot  or  even  less,  is  sufficient  for  producing  any 
velocity  that  would  be  practically  convenient:  and  it  is  obvious, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  certain  velocity  may  be  procured  from 
a  wheel  moving  rapidly,  with  less  machinery  than  from  another 
which  moves  more  slowly.    In  general,  the  velocify  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  wheel  is  between  two  and   six  feet  in  a  second; 
and  whether  it  be  greater  or  smaller,  the  force  actually  applied 
wfll  always  be  equal  in  effect  to  the  weight  of  a  portion  of  the 
stream  employed,. equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  the  wheel.    In 
order  to  avoid  the  resistance  which  might  be  occasioned  by  the 
stagnant  water  below  the  wheel,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  tarn  the 
stream  backwards  upon  its  nearer  half,  so  that  the  water,  when 
discharged,  may  run  off  in  the  general  direction  of  ite  motion. 

If  we  suffer  the  stream  of  water  to  acquire  the  utmost  veloci- 
ty that  the  whole  fall  can  produce,  and  to  strike  horiiontally 
against  the  float-boards  of  an  under-shot  wheel,  or  if  we  wish  to 
employ  the  force  of  a  river  running  in  a  direction  nearly  horizon- 
tal, the  wheel  must  move,  in  order  to  produce  the  greatest  eflfect, 
with  half  the  velocity  of  the  stream.  For  the  whole  quantity  of 
water  impelling  the  float-boards  is  nearly  the  same^  whatever  may 
be  the  velocity,  especially  if  the  wheel  is  properly  inclosed  in  a 
narrow  channel,  and  hence  it  is  easy  to  cdcidate  that  the  great- 
est possible  effect  will  be  produced  when  the  relative  velocity  of 
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itrotiiix  striking  the  float-boards,  is  equal  to  die  velocity  of  lBGT, 
wheel  itself.  The  pressure  on  the  float4>oards  is  equal  to  IV 
of  a  stream  containing  the  same  quantity  of  water>  and 
□Dg  a  fixed  obstacle  with  half  the  velocity,  that  is^  such  a 
tm  as  escapes  from  die  wheels  which  must  be  twice  as  deep 
irice  as  wide  as  the  original  stream,  since  its  motion  is  only 
half  as  rapid ;  and  a  column  of  such  a  stream,  of  twice  die 
ht  due  to  its  velocity,  that  is,  of  half  the  height  of  the  fall, 
g  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  measure  of  die  hydraulic  pres- 
,  diis  force  will  be  precisely  half  as  great  as  that  of  a  similar 
mn,  acting  on  an  overshot  wheel,  which  moves  widi  the  same 
dty.  But  die  stream  thus  retarded  will  not  retain  the  other 
of  its  mechanical  power;  since  its  greatest  effect  will  be  in 
nine  proportion  to  that  of  an  equal  stream  acting  on  an  over- 
wheel  vrith  one  fourth  of  the  fall  of  the  former ;  and  the  re- 
ling  fourth  of  the  power  is  lost  in  producing  ihe  change  of 
lofthe  water  and  in  overcoming  its  friction.  In  whatever 
we  apply  the  force  of  water,  we  shall  find  that  the  mechanical 
sr  which  it  posesses  must  be  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
itity  multiplied  by  the  height  from  which  it  descends:  for  ex- 
le,  a  hogshead  of  vrater  c^iable  of  descending  from  a  height 
a  feet,  possesses  the  same  power  as  ten  hogsheads-  descend- 
irom  a  height  t>f  one  foot ;  and  a  cistern  filled  to  the  height  of 
bet  above  its  orifice  possesses  100  times  as  much  power  as  the 
t  cistern  filled  to  the  height  of  one  foot  only. 
lien,  therefore,  the  fall  is  sufficiently  great,  an  over-ns|iot 
J  is  far  preferable  to  an  under-shot  wheel,  and  where  the 
s  too  small  for  an  over-shot  wheel,  it  is  most  adv  isable  to 
oy  a  breast-wheel,  which  partakes  of  its  properties ;  its 
boards  consisting  of  two  portions  meeting  at  an  angle,  so  as 
rproach  to  the  nature  of  buckets,  and  the  water  being  also 
>me  measure  confined  within  them  by  the  assistance  of  a 
p  or  arched  channel  which-  follows  the  curve  of  the  wheel, 
>ut  coming  too  nearly  into  contact  with  it,  so  as  to  produce 
cessary  friction.  When  the  circumstances  do  not  admit 
of  a  breast-vrheel,  we  must  be  contented  with  an  under-shot 
;! :  it  is  recommended,  for  such  a  wheel,  tliat  the  float-boards 
)  placed  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
time  that  they  rise  out  of  it :  that  only  one  half  of  each 
Id  ever  be  below  the  surface,  and  that  from  three  to  five 
Id  be  immersed  at  once,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
»1.  Sometimes,  however,  it  has  been  thought  eligible  to 
loy  a  much  smaller  number:  thus  the  water-wheel  which 
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propelB  Mr.  Symington's  8teaiii4xiat  haa  only  fix  float-botrdi  i 
its  whole  circumference. 

Since  the  water  escaping  from  an  undershot  wheel  stiD  re 
tains  a  part  of  its  velocity^  it  is  obrions  that  this  may  be  en* 
ployed  for  taming  a  second  wheel,  if  it  be  desiraUe  to  presenv 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  force.  In  this  case,  by  cansing  die 
first  wheel  to  move  with  two  thirds  of  the  velocity  of  the  stitam, 
the  whole  effect  of  both  vnll  be  one  third  greater  than  that  of  a 
single  wheel  placed  in  the  same  stream ;  but  it  most  be  conai- 
dared  that  the  expense  of  the  machinery  will  also  be  materially 
increased.— Fiis  Dr.  Youno. 

The  following  comparative  view  of  the  efifects  of  wind,  water, 
and  animal  force,  when  applied  as  prime  movers  in  machineqr, 
is  extracted  from  the  Editor's  treatise  on  Steam  Engines. 

From  the  most  accurate  observations,  it  appears,  that  the 
physical  powers  of  the  human  race  differ  very  widely,  not  ooly 
in  various  individuals,  but  also  in  different  climates ;  the  value  d 
a  man,  therefore,  as  a  working  machine,  will  not  be  so  greal 
beneath  the  torrid  zone  as  in  &o  more  temperate  climate  d 
Europe.  This  vnll  serve  to  iUustrate  the  great  advantage  vrfaidi 
our  Ck)loni8ts,  particularly  in  die  West  Indies,  would  derive 
from  the  more  general  employment  of  inanimate  force  ;  the  day- 
labour  of  a  negro  in  the  sugar  countries  amounting  to  little  more 
than  one-third  of  that  performed  by  a  European  mechanic 

A  labourer,  working  ten  hours  a  day,  can  raise  in  one  mi- 
nute a  weight  equivalent  to  3750  pounds  one  foot  high,  or  about 
sixty  cubic  feet  of  v?aier  in  &e  same  time :  while  the  power  of  a 
horse,  working  eight  hours  per  day,  may  be  correctly  averaged 
at  20,000  pounds.  Smeaton  states,  that  this  animal,  by  means  o1 
pumps,  can  raise  two  hundred  and  fifty  hogsheads  of  water  ten 
feet  high  in  an  hour.  It  is  a  well-knovm  fact,  also,  that  men, 
when  trained  to  running,  are  able,  on  the  average  of  several  davf 
beiug  taken,  to  outstrip  the  fleetest  horse :  and  yet  it  vnll  be 
seen  from  the  above  statement,  that  his  force,  if  properly  applied^ 
is  at  least  six  limes  that  of  the  most  powerful  man. 

The  use  of  water,  as  an  impelling  power,  both  for  the  turn- 
ing of  machinery  and  other  purposes  connected  with  the  useful 
arts,  appears  to  have  been  known  at  a  very  early  period.  Vitni- 
vius  describes  a  variety  of  machines  for  this  purpose,  the  earLiesI 
of  which  were  employed  merely  to  raise  a  portion  of  the  fluid  by 
which  they  were  impelled,  l^he  most  simple  method  of  Bpply- 
lug  tliis  element  as  a  mechanical  agent,  evidently  consisted  in  the 
construction  of  a  wheel,  the  peripher)'  of  which  was  com|H)sed  of  a 
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mimber  of  float-boards.    Thii^  on  beini^  exposed  to  the  action  of    LECT. 

a  Tunning  stream,  was  afterwards  employed  to  give  motion  to  a  ^^^i^ 

variety  of  miDs,  and  is  at  tbe  present  time  employed  in  almost 

every  Mptein  of  machineiy. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  hydraulic  machines,  we  may 

cnnmerate  the  machine  of  Marly.  This,  when  first  constnicted, 
appears  to  have  prodaoed  one-eighth  of  the  power  eiqpended,  so 
that  aeven-eighths  of  its  power  vrere  nsnally  lost.  This  misap- 
plied power  has  been  iiymious  to  die  engine ;  and  the  wear  it 
has  occasioned,  has  redaced  die  mechanical  effect  very  mate- 
liaUy.  Bot  this  may  be  considered  as  an  extreme  case,  and  we 
lelect  it  merely  as  an  instance  of  that  total  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  mechanics,  which  characterized  some  foreign 
engineers  of  the  last  centnry. 

It  may,  however,  be  advisable  to  examine  the  ratio  of  power 
eipended  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  effect  produced  in  some 
of  the  most  simple  hydranlic  machines ;  and  by  this  calculation; 
the  amount  of  friction,  &c.  may  be  accurately  ascertained. 

Potcer   ^ffttt 

Dader-sbot  water-wheel 9  =  8 

Over-shot  do 10  =  8 

Hydraulic  Ram.    (This  macUne  will  make  from  SO  to 

IMftrokes  per  fliinnte.) 10  =  6 

Large  nmcfaine  at  Chremnlts,  (each  stroke  occnpying 

sboat  three  minates.)     -....  9  =  8 

But  the  water-mill,  which  is  the  usual  tnachine  employed, 
even  in  its  most  improved  form,  is  far  from  being  beneficial 
either  to  die  agriculturist  or  the  manufiictnrer.  The  former  is 
mured  by  the  laws  which  prohibit  the  draining  of  mill-streams 
for  the  pwposes  of  irrigation,  by  vrhich  much  improvement  is 
kept  back  that  would  otherwise  take  place ;  while  the  health  oi 
die  ktter,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  manufacturing 
districts,  ii  much  ii\jured  by  the  stagnant  condition  of  the  water 
which  ii  thus  unnecessarfly  dammed  up. 

Wind,  vrhich  vre  may  consider  as  the  next  substitute  for  ani- 
mal power,  appears  to  have  been  first  employed  to  give  motion 
to  machinery  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  The  use  of 
this  species  of  mechanic  force,  is  however  principally  limited  to 
die  grinding  of  com,  the  pressing  of  seed,  and  other  simple  ma- 
nipulations ;  die  great  irregularity  of  diis  element  precluding  its 
application  to  those  processes  vrhich  require  a  continued  motion. 

A  wind-min  vnth  four  smls,  measuring  seventy  feet  from  the 
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LECT.  extremity  of  one  sail^  to  that  of  the  opposite  one^  each  being  m 
Jl^;^  ^  feet  and  a  half  in  widths  is  capable  of  raising  926  pounds^  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  in  a  minate  ;  and  of  working  on  an 
average  eight  hours  per  day.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  work  of 
thirty-four  men :  twenty-five  square  feet  of  canvas  performing  the 
average  work  of  a  day-labourer.  A  mill  of  this  magnitude  sel- 
dom requires  the  attention  of  more  than  two  men  ;  and  it  will 
thus  be  seen,  that  making  allowance  for  its  irregularity^  wind 
possesses  a  decided  superiority  over  every  species  of  animal 

labour. ^The  advantages  arising  from  die  use  of  steam  as  a 

prime  mover  in  machinery  will  he  eztmined  in  a  lobseqaeat 
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LECTURE  V. 

OP  HYDROSTATICS,   AND  HYDRAULIC  MACHINES,   IN 

GENERATE 

TREicience  of  hydrostatics  treats  of  the  nature,  gravity, 

pnsswre,  and  motion  of  fluids  in  general ;  and  of  weigh- 

>o;  solids  in  thgii. 

A  fluid  is  a  body  that  yields  to  the  least  pressure  or 
diflerence  of  pressures.     Its  particles  are  so  small,  that 
they  cannot  be  discerned  by  the  best  microscopes  ;  they 
are  hard,  since  no  fluid  except  air  or  steam,  can  be  press- 
ed into  a  less  space  than  it  naturally  possesses  ;^  and 
(hey    must  be  round  and  smooth,  seeing  they 
are  so  easily  moved  among  one  another. 

All  bodies,  both  fluid  and  solid,  press  down- 
wards by  the  force  of  gravity  :  but  fluids  have 
this  wonderful  property,  that  their  pressure  up- 
wards and  sidewise  is  equal  to  their  pressure 
downwards ;  and  this  is  always  in  proportion 
to  their  perpendicular  height,  without  any 
regard  to  their  quantity ;  for,  as  each  par- 
ticle is  quite  free  to  move,  it  will  move  towards 
that  part  or  side  on  which  the  pressure  is  least. 
And  hence  no  particle  or  quantity  of  a  fluid  can 
be  at  rest,  till  it  is  every  way  equally  pressed. 

To  shew  by  experiment  that  fluids  press 
upward  as  well  as  downward,  let  A  B  be  a, 
long  upright  tube  filled  with  water  near  to  its 
(op  ;  and  C  Z)  a  small  tube  open  at  both  ends, 
and  immersed  into  the  water  in  the  large  one: 
if  the  immersion  be  quick,  you  will  see  the 
watef  rise  in  the  small  tube  to  the  same  height 
that  it  stands  in  the  great  one,  or  until  the  sur- 

Nott  44.  Subsequent  experiments  have  prored  that  water  is  com- 
pressible, and  a  Tariety  of  interesting  facts  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, will  be  inierted  at  the  dose  of  the  Lecture. 

8 


Definition 
of  a  fluid 


Fluids 
pre8!i  an 
much  up- 
Tvaid  as 
dowii- 
\tard. 
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L£CT  faces  of  the  water  in  both  are  on  the  same  level :  wjich 
p^;^^^  shews  that  the  water  is  pressed  upward  into  the  small 
tube  by  the  weight  of  what  is  in  the  great  one ;  other- 
wise it  could  never  rise  therein,  contrary  to  its  natoral 
gravity  ;  unless  the  diameter  of  the  bore  were  so  small, 
that  the  attraction  of  the  tube  would  raise  the  water; 
which  will  never  happen,  if  the  tube  be  as  wide  as  that 
in  a  common  barometer.  And,  as  the  water  rises  nu 
higher  in  the  small  tube  than  till  its  surface  be  on  a  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  great  one,  this  shews 
that  the  pressure  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  great  tube,  but  in  proportion  to  its  perpen- 
dicular height  therein  :  for  there  is  much  more  water  in 
the  great  tube  all  round  the  small  one,  than  what  is  rais- 
ed to  the  same  height  in  the  small  one,  as  it  stands  in 
the  great 

Take  out  the  small  tube,  and  let  the  water  run  out  of 
it ;  then  it  will  be  filled  with  air.  Stop  its  upper  end 
with  the  cork  C,  and  it  will  be  full  of  air  all  below  the 
cork  :  this  done,  plunge  it  again  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water  in  the  great  tube,  and  you  will  see  the  water  rise 
up  into  the  heignf  £ ;  which  shews  that  the  air  is  a  bo- 
dy, otherwise  it  could  not  hinder  the  water  from  rising 
up  to  the  same  height  as  it  did  before,  namely,  to  A  : 
and  in  so  doing,  it  drove  the  air  out  at  the  top ;  but 
now  the  air  is  confined  by  the  cork  C:  and  it  also 
shews  that  the  air  is  a  compressible  body,  for  if  it  were 
not  so,  a  drop  of  water  could  not  enter  into  the  tube. 

The  pressure  of  fluids  being  equal  in  all  directions, 
it  follows  that  the  sides  of  a  vessel  are  as  much  pressed 
by  a  fluid  in  it,  all  around,  in  any  given  ring  of  points, 
as  the  fluid  below  that  ring  is  pressed  by  the  weight  of 
all  that  stands  above  it.  Hence  the  pressure  upon 
every  point  in  the  sides,  immediately  above  the  bottom, 
is  equal  to  the  pressure  upon  every  point  of  the  bottom. 
To    shew  this  by  experiment,  let  a  hole  be  made  at 
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t  in  the  aide  of  the  tube  A  B,  close  by  the  bottom ;  and    lect. 

another  bole  of  the  same  size  in  the  bottom      __.^         v,^Afc_ 

at  C,-  then  pour  water  into  the  tube,  keeping 

■t  full  aa  long  as  you  choose  the  holes  should 

na,  and  have  two  basons  ready  to  receive 

ihe  water  that  runs  through  the  two  holes, 

DDtil  you  think  there  is  enough  in  each  ba> 

MD;  and  yoa  will  find,  by  measuring  the 

qrantitiesi  that  they  are  equal ;  which  shens 

that  the  water  ran  with  equal  speed  through 

both  holes :  which  it  could  not  have  done,  if 

it  liad  not  been  equally  pressed  through  them 

both.     For,  if  a  hole  of  the  same  size  be 

made  in  the  side  of  the  tube,  as  about  f,  and 

if  all  three  are  permitted  to  run  together,  you  will  find 

that  the  quantity  run  through  the  hole  atyis  much  less 

than  what  has  run  in  the  same  time  through  either  of 

the  holes  C  or  e. 

Id  the  same  figure,  let  the  tube  be  turned  up  from  tlie 
bottom  at  C  into  the  shape  D  E,  and  the  hole  at  C  be 
stopped  with  a  cork.  Then,  pour  water  into  the  tube 
to  any  height,  as  A  g,  and  it  will  spout  up  in  a  jet  EFG, 
nearly  as  high  as  it  is  kept  in  the  tube  A  B,  by  conti- 
noing  to  pour  in  as  much  there  as  runs  through  the  hole 
E:  which  will  be  the  case  whilst  the  surface  Ag  keeps 
at  the  same  height.  And  if  a  little  ball  of  cork  G  be 
laid  upon  the  top  of  the  jet,  it  will  be  supported  thereby, 
and  danco  upon  it.  The  reason  why  the  jet  rises  not 
quite  so  high  as  the  surface  of  the  water  Ag,  is  owing 
to  the  resistance  it  meets  with  in  the  open  air  :  for,  if  a 
tube,  either  great  or  small,  was  screwed  upon  the  pipe 
at  E,  the  water  would  rise  in  it  until  the  surfaces  of  the 
water  in  both  tubes  were  on  the  same  level ;  as  will  be 
sbewn  by  the  next  experiment. 

Any  quantity  of  a  fluid,  how  small  soerer,  may  beTlio 
made  to  balance  and  support  any  quantity,  how  gnat/nradlx.' 
soever.      This   is  deservedly  termed   tie  hydroitatkal 
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paradox,  which  we  shall  6rflt  shew  by  an  eiperimeDt_ 
and  then  account  for  it  upon  the  principle  above-mea — 
"  tioned,  namely,  that  the  preaure  o/\fiuids  is  dtrectli/  a  _ 
their  perpendicular  keiglit,  without  any  regard  to  iha  -= 
quaiititj/. 

Let  aamall glass  tube  jD C G, open         ~ 

throughout,  and  bended  at  B,  be     a|cesi  ,? .,Jt^* 

joined  to  the  end  of  a  great  one  A  I 
at  ed,  where  the  great  one  is  also 
open ;  so  that  these  tubes  in  their 
openings  may  freely  communicate 
with  each  other.  Then  pour  water 
through  a  small  necked  funnel  into 
the  small  tube  at  H;  this  water  will 
run  through  the  joining  of  the  tubes 
at  cd,  and  rise  up  into  the  great 
tube ;  and  if  you  continue  pouring 
until  the  surface  of  the  water  comes  to  any  part,  as  A 
in  the  great  lube,  and  then  leave  0?,  you  will  see  tbst 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  small  tube  will  be  just  u 
high,  at  D;  so  that  the  perpendicular  height  of  tbe 
water  will  be  the  same  in  both  tubes,  however  small  the 
one  be  in  proportion  to  the  other.  This  shews,  that 
the  small  column  DCC!  balances  and  supports  the  great 
column  Acd;  which  it  could  not  do  if  their  pressures 
were  not  equal  against  one  another  in  the  recurred  bot> 
torn  at  B. — If  the  small  tube  be  made  longer,  and  iu- 
clined  in  the  situation  G  E  F,  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  it  will  stand  at  F,  on  the  same  level  with  the  surface 
A  in  the  great  tube ;  that  is,  the  water  will  have  tbe 
same  perpendicular  height  in  both  tubes,  although  the 
column  in  the  small  tube  is  longer  than  that  in  the  great 
one ;  the  former  being  oblique,  and  the  latter  perpen- 
dicular. 

Since,  then,  the  pressure  of  fluids  is  directly  u  tlmr 
perpendicular  heights,  without  any  regard  to  their  qnaii. 
titles,  it  appears  that  whatever  the  figure  or  size  of  fba 
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TCMeb  be,  if  they  are  of  equal  heights,  and  if  the  areas 
of  their  bottoms  are  equal,  the  pressures  of  equal  heights 
of  water  are  equal  upon  the  bottoms  of  these  vessels  ; 
even  though  the  one  should  hold  a  thousand,  or  ten 
thoasaod  times  as  much  water  as  would  fill  the 
other.  To  confirm  this  part  of  the  hydrostatical  pa- 
radox by  an  experiment,  let  two  vessels  be  prepared 
of  equal  heights,  but  very  unequal  contents,  such  as 
AB,AB.    Let  each  vessel  be  open  at  both  ends,  and 


their  bottoms  Dd,Dd,  be  of  equal  widths.  Let  a  brass 
bottom  C  C  be  exactly  fitted  to  each  vessel ;  not  to  go 
into  it,  but  for  it  to  stand  upon  ;  and  let  a  piece  of  wet 
leather  be  put  between  each  vessel  and  its  brass  bottom, 
for  the  sake  of  closeness.  Join  each  bottom  to  its  ves- 
sel by  a  hinge  D,  so  that  it  may  open  like  the  lid  of  a 
box ;  and  let  each  bottom  be  kept  up  to  its  vessel  by 
equal  weights  E  and  E,  hung  to  lines  which  go  over 
the  pulleys  JPand  F,  (whose  blocks  are  fixed  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessels  at  f)  and  the  lines  tied  to  hooks  at 
d  and  d,  fixed  in  the  brass  bottoms  opposite  to  the  hinges 
D  and  £).  Things  being  thus  prepared  and  fitted,  hold 
the  vessel  A  B  (the  second  figure)  upright  in  your 
Aands  over  a  bason  on  a  table,  and  cause  water  to  be 
poured  into  the  vessel  slowly,  till  the  pressure  of  the 
water  bears  down  its  bottom  at  the  side  d,  and  raises 
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LECT.  ^|g  weight  E  ;  and  then  part  of  the  water  will  run  out 
at  d,  Mark  the  height  at  which  the  surface  H  of  the 
water  stood  in  the  vessel^  when  the  bottom  began  to 
give  way  at  d:  and  then^  holding  up  the  other  vessel 
A  B  (the  first  figure  in  the  preceding  page)  in  the  same 
manner^  cause  water  to  be  poured  into  it  at  H:  and 
you  will  see  that  when  the  water  rises  to  A  in  this  ves- 
sel^ just  as  high  as  it  did  in  the  former,  its  bottom  will 
also  give  way  at  d,  and  it  will  lose  part  of  tlie  water. 

The  natural  reason  of  this  surprising  phenomenon  is, 
that  since  all  parts  of  a  fluid  at  equal  depths  below  the 
surface  are  equally  pressed  in  all  manner  of  directions, 
the  water  immediately  below  the  fixed  part  BJ*  (in  the 
first  figure)  will  be  pressed  as  much  upward  ag^nst  its 
lower  surface  within  the  vessel,  by  the  action  of  the 
column  A  g,  as  it  would  be  by  a  column  of  the  same 
height,  and  of  any  diameter  whatever ;  (as  was  evident 
by  the  experiment  with  the  tube,  p.  113.)  and  therefore, 
since  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  contrary  to  each 
other,  the  water  immediately  below  the  surface  By' will 
be  pressed  as  much  downward  by  it,  as  if  it  was  imme- 
diately touched  and  pressed  by  a  column  of  the  height 
gA,  and  of  the  diameter  B/:  and  therefore,  the  water 
in  the  cavity  B  D  df  will  be  pressed  as  much  down- 
ward upon  its  bottom  C  C,  as  the  bottom  of  the  other 
vessel  (the  second  figure)  is  pressed  by  all  the  water 
above  it. 

To  illustrate  this  a  little  farther,  let  a  hole  be  made 
vXfm  the  fixed  top  Bf  (as  in  the  first  figure  of  the  pre- 
ceding page)  and  let  a  tube  G  be  put  into  it ;  then,  if 
water  be  poured  into  the  tube  A,  it  will  (after  filling 
the  cavity  B  d)  rise  up  into  the  tube  G,  until  it  comes 
to  a  level  with  that  in  the  tube  A  ;  which  is  manifestly 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  tube  A,  upon 
that  in  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  below  it.  Consequently 
that  part  of  the  top  Bf,  in  which  the  hole  is  now  made, 
would,  if  corked  up^  be  pressed  upward  with  a  force 
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equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  water  which  is  supported    lect 
in  the  tabe  G :  and  the  same  thing  would  hold  at  g,  if  a  ^^^ 
hole  were  made  there.     And  so  if  the  whole  cover  or 
top  6/ were  full  of  holes,  and  had  tubes  as  high  as  the 
middle  one  A  g  put  into  them,  the  water  in  each  tube 
would  rise  to  the  same  height  as  it  is  kept^n  the  tube 
A,  by  pouring  more  into  it,  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
that  it  sustains  by  supplying  the  otiiers,  until  they  are 
ill  fall:  and  then  the  water  in  the  tube  A  would  support 
equal  heights  of  water  in  all  the  rest  of  the  tubes.     Or, 
if  all  the  tubes  except  A,  or  any  other  one,  were  taken 
tway,  and  a  large  tube  equal  in  diameter  to  the  whole 
top  Bf  were  placed  upon  it,  and  cemented  to  it,  and 
then  if  water  were  poured  into  the  tube  that  was  left 
in  either  of  the  holes,  it  would  ascend  through  all  the 
rest  of  the  holes,  until  it  filled  the  large  tube  to  the 
same  height  that  it  stands  in  the  small  one,  after  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  had  been  poured  into  it :  which  shews, 
that  the  top  JB/ was  pressed  upward  by  the  water  under 
it,  and  before  any  hole  was  made  in  it,  with  a  force 
equal  to  that  wherewith  it  is  now  pressed  downward  by 
the  weight  of  all  the  water  above  it  in  the  great  tube. 
And  therefore,  the  reaction  of  the  fixed  top  Bf  must  be 
u  great  in  pressing  the  water  downward  upon  the  bot- 
tom CC,  as  the  whole  pressure   of  the   water  in  the 
great  tube  would  have  been,  if  the  top  had  been  taken 
iway,  and  the  water  in  that  tube  left  to  press  directly 
wpon  the  water  in  the  cavity  B  D  dj\ 

Perhaps  the  best  machine  in  the  world  <^c  The 

for  demonstrating  the  upward  pressure  ot 
^Qida,  is  the  hydrostatic  bellows  A ;  which 
consists  of  two  thick  oval  boards,  each 
iboQt  16  inches  broad,  and  18  inches 
long,  covered  with  leather,  to  open  and  f\J\-f\ 
*Iiutlike  a  common  bellows,  but  without 
Olives ;  only  a  pipe  B,  about  three  feet 
Wirh.  1^  fired  into  the  bellows  at  e.     Let 
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*^''''  some  vfhier  be  poured  into  the  pipe  at  c,  which  will  ran 
into  the  bellows,  arid  separate  the  boards  a  little.  Then 
lay  three  weights  b,  r.  d,  each  weighing  100  pounds, 
upon  the  upper  board ;  and  pour  more  water  into  the 
pipe  B,  which  will  run  into  the  bellows,  and  raise  op 
the  board  with  all  the  weights  upon  it ;  and  if  the  pipe 
be  kept  full,  until  the  weights  are  raised  as  high  as  the 
leather  which  covers  tlie  I>ellows  will  allow  them,  the 
water  will  remain  in  the  pipe,  and  support  all  the 
weights,  even  though  it  should  weigh  no  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  and  they  300  pounds  :  nor  will  all 
their  force  be  able  to  cause  them  to  descend  and  force 
the  water  out  at  the  top  of  the  pipe. 

The  reason  of  this  will  l>e  made  evident  by  consider- 
ing what  has  been  already  said  of  the  result  of  the 
pressure  of  fluids  of  equal  heightsi  without  any  regard 
to  their  quantities.  For,  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  upper 
board,  and  a  tube  be  put  into  it,  the  water  will  rise  in 
the  tube  to  the  same  height  that  it  does  in  the  pipe ;  and 
would  rise  as  high  (by  supplying  the  pipe)  in  as  many 
tubes  as  the  board  could  contain  holes.  Now,  suppose 
only  one  hole  to  be  made  in  any  part  of  the  board,  of 
an  equal  diameter  with  the  bore  of  the  pipe  B :  and 
that  the  pipe  holds  just  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  water  ; 
if  a  person  claps  his  finger  upon  the  hole,  and  the  pipe 
be  filled  with  water,  he  will  find  his  finger  to  be  pressed 
upward  with  a  force  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound. 
And  as  the  same  pressure  is  equal  upon  all  equal  part« 
of  the  board,  each  part,  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  area 
of  the  hole,  will  be  pressed  upward  with  a  force  equal 
to  that  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  :  the  sum  of  all  which 
pressures  against  the  under  side  of  an  oval  board  16 
inches  broad,  and  18  inches  long,  will  amount  to  300 
pounds ;  and  therefore  so  much  weight  will  be  raised 
up  and  supported  by  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  wate>-  in 
the  pipe. 

Hence,   il'  a  man  stands  upon  the  upper  board,  and 
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blown  into  tlie  bellows  through  the  pipe  B,  lie  will  raise    LBcr. 
himself  upward  upon  the  board  -  and  the  smaller  the  ^.^,^^1^^ 
bore  of  die  pipe  is,  the  easier  he  will  be  able  to  raise  Huir  > 
himself.     And  then,  by  clapping  his  finger  upon  the  top  ruie  him< 
of  the   pipe,  he  can   support    himself  as   long   as   he  ^^_^'t 
pleases  ;  provided  the  bellows  be  air-tight,  so  as  not  to  hit  broth. 
Jose  what  is  blown  into  it. 

Upon  this  principle  of  the  upward  pressure  of  fluids,  jj^,  [,^ 
■  piece  of  lead  may  be  made  to  swim  in  water,  by  im-  bbj  bj' 
mersing  it  to  a  proper  depth,  and  keeping  the  water  Bwin  in 
from  getting  above  it.    Let  CD  be  a  glass  tube  open**"*- 
throughout,  and  EFG  a  flat  piece  of 
lead,  exactly  fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube,  not  to  go  within  it,  but  for  it  to 
stand  upon ;  with  a  wet  leather  between 
the  lead  and  the  tube  to  make  close  work. 
Let  this  leaden  bottom  be  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  held  close  to  the  tube  by  pul- 
ling the  packthread  I H  L  upward  at  L 
with  one  hand,  whilst  the  tube  is  held  in 
the  other  by  the  upper  end  C.     In  this 
situation,  let  the  tube  be  immersed  in 
water  in  the  glass  vessel  A  B,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches 
below    the  surface  of  the  water  at   K;  end  then,  the 
leaden  bottom  £fG  will  be  plunged  to  tbe  depth  of 
somewhat  more  than  eleven  times  its  own  thickness : 
holding  tbe  tube  at  that  depth,  you  may  let  go  the  thread 
at  L ;  and  the  lead  will  not  fall  from  the  tube,  but  will 
be  kept  to  it  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  below 
it,  occasioned  by  tbe  height  of  the  water  at  K  above 
the  level  of  tbe  lead.     For  as  lead  is  11.33  times  as 
heavy  as  its  bulk  of  water,  and  is  in  this  experiment 
immersed  to  a  depth  somewhat  more  than  11.33  times 
its  thickness,  and  no  vrater  getting  into  the  tube  between 
it  and  tbe  lead,  the  cdumn  of  water  EabcG  below  the 
lead  is  pressed  upward  against  it  by  the  water  KDEGL 
all   around  the  tube ;  which  water  being  a  little  more 
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LBCT.    than  11.33  times  as  high  as  the  lead  is  thick,  is  suffi- 
cient to  balance  and  support  the  lead  at  the  depth  K  E 


If  a  little  water  be  poured  into  the  tube  upon  the  lead^ 
it  will  increase  the  weight  upon  the  column  of  water 
under  the  lead,  and  cause  the  lead  to  fall  from  the  tuba 
to  the  bottom  of  the  glass  vessel,  where  it  will  lie  in  the 
situation  h  d.    Or,  if  the  tube  be  raised  a  little  in  the 
water,  the  lead  will  fall  by  its  ovm  weight,  which  will 
then  be  too  great  for  the  pressure  of  the  water  around 
the  tube  upon  the  column  of  water  below  it. 
How  light     I^^  ^0  pieces  of  wood  be  planed  quite  flat,  so  as  no 
h«*^  "^y  water  may  get  in  between  them  when  they  are  put  to- 
to  lie  at     gether :  let  one  of  the  pieces,  as  6  </,  be  cemented  to  th« 
S^^Ttw."  ^^^^^  of  the  vessel  A  B  (p.  121,)  and  the  other  piece 
be  laid  flat  and  close  upon  it,  and  held  down  to  it  by  a 
stick,  whilst  water  is  poured  into  the  vessel ;  then  re- 
move the  stick,  and  the  upper  piece  of  wood  will  not 
rise  from  the  lower  one  :  for,  as  the  upper  one  is  press- 
ed down  both  by  its  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  all 
the  water  over  it,  whilst  the  contrary  pressure  of  the  wa- 
ter is  kept  ofi*  by  the  wood  under  it,  it  will  lie  as  still  as 
a  stone  would  do  in  its  place.     But  if  it  be  raised  ever 
so  little  at  any  edge,  some*  water  will  then  get  under  it ; 
which  being  acted  upon  by  the  water  above,  will  im- 
mediately press  it  upward  ;  and  as  it  is  lighter  than  its 
bulk  of  water,  it  will  rise,  and  float  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

All  fluids  weigh  just  as  much  in  their  own  element  as 
they  do  in  open  air.  To  prove  this  by  experiment,  let 
as  much  shot  be  put  into  a  phial,  as,  when  corked,  will 
make  it  sink  in  water :  and  being  thus  charged,  let  it  be 
weighed,  first  in  air,  and  then  in  water,  and  the  weights 
in  both  cases  written  down.  Then,  as  the  phial  hangs 
suspended  in  water,  and  counterpoised,  puU  out  the  cork, 
that  water  may  run  into  it,  and  it  will  descend,  and  pull 
down  that  end  of  the  beam.  This  done,  put  as  much 
weight  into  the  opposite  scale  as  will  restore  the  equi 
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[    poifle ;  which  weight  will  be  found  to  answer  exactly  to    ^^'T- 
I    the  additional  weight  of  the  phial  when  it  is  again  weigh-  v^^rw. 
ed  in  air^  with  the  water  in  it 

The  Telocity  with  which  water  spouts  out  at  a  hole  The  veio. 
in  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  vessel^  is  as  the  square  root*  spoaUnr 
of  the  depth  or  distance  of  the  hole  below  the  surface  of  ^Ater. 
the  water.     For,  in  order  to  make  double  the  quantity 
of  a  fluid  run  through  one  hole  as  through  another  of 
the  sanae  size,  it  will  require  four  times  the  pressure  of 
the  other,  and  therefore  must  be  four  times  the  depth  of 
the  other  below  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  three  times  the  quantity  running  in  an 
equal  time  through  the  same  sort  of  hole,  must  run  with 
three  times  the  velocity,  which  will  require  nine  times 
the  pressure ;  and  consequently  must  be  nine  times  as 
deep  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid :  and  so  on. — To 
prove  this  by  an  experiment,  let  two  pipes,  as  C  and  g, 
of  equal  sized  bores, 
be  fixed  into  the  side 
of  the  vessel  AB;  the 
pipe  g    being    four 
times  as  deep  below 
the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter at  6  in  the  vessel 
*«the  pipe  Cis:  and 
whilst  these  pipes  run, 
let  water  be  constant- 
'7  poured    into   the 
vessel,    to   keep  the 

surface  still  at  the  same  height.  Then,  if  a  cup  that 
holds  a  pint  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  water  that 
spouts  from  the  pipe  C,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  cup 
that  holcU  a  quart  be  so  placed  as  to  receive  the  water 


Note  45.  The  square  root  of  any  number  is  that  which  being  multi- 
lied  by  itself  produces  the  said  number.  Thus,  2  is  the  square  root 
r4,  and  3  is  the  square  root  of  9  :  for  2  multiplied  by  2  produces 
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LEGT.    that  spouts  from  the  pipe  g,  both  cups  wiO  be  filled  at 
v^-v^^  the  same  time  by  their  respective  pipes. 
Eontia^'^'      '^^^  horizontal  distance,  to  which  a  fluid  will  spout 
diflUDce    from  a  horizontal  pipe,  in  any  part  of  the  side  of  an 
water 'will  upright  Ycssel  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  is  equal  to 
spout  from  twice  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the 
vessel,  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  to  a  semicir— 
cle  described  upon  the  altitude  of  the  fluid  :  and  there- 
fore the  fluid  will  spout  to  the  greatest  distance  possi— 
ble  from  a  pipe,  whose  mouth  is  at  the  center  of  the 
semicircle ;     because  a  perpendicular  to  its   diameter 
(supposed  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  vessel)  drawn  from 
that  point,  is  the  longest  that  can  be  possibly  drawn 
from  any  part  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  of  the 
semicircle.     Thus,  if  the  vessel  A  B  he  full  of  water, 
the  horizontal  pipe  D  being  in  the  middle  of  its  side,  and 
the  semicircle  N  d  c  b  be  described  upon  D  as  a  center, 
with  the  radius  or  semidiameter  D  g  N,  or  Dfb,  thr 
perpendicular  D  dio  the  diameter  N  D  b  is  the  longest 
that  can  be  drawn  from  any  part  of  the  diameter  to  the 
circumference  N  d  cb.     And  if  the  vessel  be  kept  full, 
the  jet  G  will  spout  from  the  pipe  D,  to  the  horizontal 
distance  N  M,  which  is  double  the  length  of  the  per- 
pendicular D  d.     If  two  other  pipes,  as  C  and  E,  be 
fixed  into  the  side  of  the  vessel  at  equal  distances  above 
and  below  the  pipe  D,  the  perpendiculars  C  c,  and  Lt, 
from  these  pipes  to  the  semicircle,  will  be  equal ;  and 
the  jets  JPand  H  spouting  from  them  will  each  go  to 
the  horizontal  distance  N K:  which  is  double  the  length 
of  either  of  the  equal  perpendiculars  C  c  ot  D  d. 
How  wa-     Fluids  by  their  pressure  may  be  conveyed  over  hills 
termay     g^nd  valleys  in  bended  pipes,  to  any  height  not  greater 
veyed        than   the    level    of   the    springs    from     whence  they 
and^vail'*  ^®^*     ^"^  when  they  are  designed  to  be  raised  higher 
leys.         than   the    springs,    forcing   engines    must    be    used; 
which  shall  be  described  when  we    come    to  treat  of 
pumps. 
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A  syphon,  generally  used  for  decanting  liquor,  is  a 
bended  pipe,  whose  legs  are  of  unequal  lengths ;  and  the 
shortest  leg  must  always  be  put  into  the  liquor  intend- 
ed to  be  decanted,  that  the  perpendicular  altitude  of 
the  column  of  liquor  in  the  other  leg  may  be  longer  than 
the  column  in  the  immersed  leg,  especially  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.    For  if  both  columns  were  equally 
high  in  that  respect,  the  atmosphere,  which  presses  as 
much  upward  as  downward,  and  therefore  acts  as  much 
upward  against  the  column  in  the  leg  that  hangs  without 
the  vessel  as  it  acts  downward  upon  tlie  surface  of  the 
liquor  in  the  vessel,  would  hinder  the  running  of  the  li* 
qoor  through  the  syphon,  even  though  it  were  brought 
over  the  bended  part  by  suction.     So  that  there  is  no- 
thing left  to  cause  the  motion  of  the  liquor,  but  the  su- 
perior weight  of  the  column,  in  the  longer  leg,  on  ac- 
coant  of  its  the  greater  perpendicular  height. 

Let  D  be  a  cup  filled  with  water  to  C, 
and  il  JBC  a  syphon,  whose  shorter  leg 
BC F  is  immersed  in  the  water  from  C  to 
f-  If  the  end  of  the  other  leg  were  no 
lower  than  the  line  A  C,  which  is  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  syphon  would 
not  run,  even  though  the  air  should  be 
drawn  out  of  it  at  the  mouth  A.  For  al- 
though the  suction  would  draw  some  water 
it  first,  yet  the  water  would  s^op  at  the 
moment  the  suction  ceased  ;  because  the  air  would  act 
^  much  upward  against  the  water  at  A,  as  it  acted 
downward  for  it  by  pressing  on  the  surface  at  C.  But 
if  the  leg  A  B  comes  down  to  G,  and  the  air  be  drawn 
ont  at  G  by  suction,  the  water  will  immediately  follow, 
ud  continue  to  run,  until  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  cup  comes  down  to  F;  because,  till  then,  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  column  BAG  will  be  greater 
(han  that  of  the  column  C B;  and  consequently,  its 
weight  will  be  greater,  until  the  surface  comes  down 
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LEOT.  to  -F;  and  then  the  syphon  will  stop,  though  tbe  le^ 
^^';^^^  C  F  should  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  For  whicb 
reason,  the  leg  that  hangs  without  the  cup  is  alwayf 
made  long  enough  to  reach  below  the  level  of  its  bot- 
tom ;  as  from  d  to  E:  and  then,  when  the  syphon  ii 
emptied  of  the  air  by  suction  at  E,  the  water  immedi- 
ately follows,  and  by  its  continuity  brings  away  the 
whole  from  the  cup ;  just  as  pulling  one  end  of  a  thread 
will  make  the  whole  clue  follow. 

If  the  perpendicular  height  of  a  syphon,  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  its  bended  top  at  ll^.be  more 
than  thirty-three  feet,  it  will  draw  no  water,  even  thoagl 
the  other  leg  were  much  longer,  and  the  syphon  quitr 
emptied  of  air;  because  the  weight  of  a  column  o( 
water  thirty-three  feet  high  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
as  thick  a  column  of  air,  reaching  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere ;  so  that  there 
will  then  be  an  equilibrium,  and  consequently,  thoogh 
there  would  be  weight  enough  of  air  upon  the  surface 
C  to  make  the  water  ascend  in  the  leg  C  B  almost  to 
the  height  B,  if  the  syphon  were  emptied  of  air,  yet 
the  weight  would  not  he  sufficient  to  force  the  water 
over  tbe  bend  ;  and  therefore,  it  could  never  be  brougbt 
over  into  the  leg  BAG. 
Tantalus's  Let  a  hole  be  made  quite  through  t)ie  bot- 
'^v*-  torn  of  the  cup  A,  and  the  longer  leg  of  the 

bended  syphon  DEB  G  be  cemented  into 
tlie  hole,  so  that  the  end  D  of  the  shorter 
leg  D  E  may  almost  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
cup  within.  Then,  if  water  be  poured  into 
this  CUD,  it  will  rise  in  the  shorter  leg  by  its 
upward  pressure,  driving  out  the  air  all  the 
way  before  it  through  the  longer  leg:  and 
when  the  cup  is  filled  above  the  beud  of  the 
syphon  at  F,  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  cup  will 
force  it  over  the  bend  of  the  syphon ;  and  it  will  de- 
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The  jK.. 
lain  at 
rommaruL 


Mend  in  the  longer  leg  C  B  G,  and  run  through  the    L^cp. 
bottom^  until  the  cup  be  emptied.  V* 

This  18  generally  called  Tantalus's  cup,  and  the  legs 
of  the  syphon  in  it  are  almost  close  together ;  and  a 
little  hollow  statue^  or  figure  of  a  man,  is  sometimes 
pat  over  the  typhon  to  conceal  it ;  the  bend  E  being 
within  the  neck  of  the  figure  as  high  as  the  chin.  So 
that  poor  Tantalas  stands  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  ima- 
gining it  will  rise  a  little  higher,  and  he  may  drink ; 
bat  instead  of  that,  when  the  water  comes  up  to  his 
chin,  it  unmediately  begins  to  descend,  and  so,  as  he 
cannot  stoop  to  follow  it,  he  is  left  as  much  pained 
with  thirst  as  ever. 

The  device  caUed  the  fountain 
(U  command  acts  upon  the  same 
principle  with  the  syphon  in  the 
cop.    Let  two  vessels  A  and  B 
be  joined  together  by  the  pipe  C 
which  opens  into  them  both.    Let 
i  be  open  at  top,  B  close  both 
top  and  bottom  (save  only  a  small 
hole  at  b  to  let  the  air  get  out 
of  the  vessel  B,   and  A  be  of 
>uch  a  size,  as  to  hold  about  six 
times  as  much  water  as  B,    Let 
a  syphon  D  JE  F  be  soldered  to  the  vessel   D,  so  that 
wc  part  D  JE  e  may  be  within  the  vessel,  and  jF  with- 
<>otit;  the  end  D  almost  touching  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  end  F  below  the  level  of  D :  the  vessel 
^  hanging  to  A  by  the  pipe  C  (soldered  into  both)  and 
the  whole  supported  by  the  pillars  G  and  H  upon  the 
•tend  /.     The  bore  of  the  pipe  must  be  considerably 
hss  than  the  bore  of  the  syphon. 

The  whole  being  thus  constructed,  let  the  vessel  A  be 
filled  with  water,  which  will  run  through  the  pipe  C,  and 
fill  the  vessel  B.  When  B  is  filled  above  the  top  of 
the  syphon  at  JE,  the  water  will  run  through  the  syphon, 
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LKCT.    and  be  discharged  at  J^,    But  as  the  bore  of  the  sjpbon 
.^^  -^  is  larger  than  (he  bore  of  the  pipe,  the  syplion  will  nm 
faster  than  the  pipe,  and  will  soon  empty  the  vessel  B; 
npon  which  the  water  will  cease  from  running  throng^ 
the  syphon  at  F,  antil  the  pipe  C  re-GlIs  the  vessel  B, 
and  then  it  will  begin  to  run  as  before.     And  thus  the 
syphon  will  continue  to  run  and  atop  alternately,  until 
all  the  water  in  the  vessel  A  has  run  through  the  pipe 
C — So  that,  after  a  few  trials,  one  may  easily  gueu 
about  what  time  the  syphon  will  stop,  and  when  it  wfll 
begin  to  run  :  and  then,  to  amuse  others,  he  may  call 
out  slop,  or  run,  accordingly. 
UirrinU-       Upou  this  principle,  we  may  easily  account  for  nto^ 
li'e  milting  or  reciprocating  ^rit^.     Let  ..4  ^  be  part  of  ■ 

hill,  within  which  there 
is  a  cavity  BB  ;  and 
from  this  cavity  a  vein 
or  channel  running  in 
the  direction  BCi)£. 
The  rain  that  falls 
upon  the  side  of  the 
hill  will  sink  and  strain 
through  tiicsmall  pores 
and  crannies  G,  G,  G, 
G;  and  fill  the  cavity  with  water  K.  When  thewatff 
rises  to  Ihe  level  H  H  C,  the  vein  BCDE  will  be 
filled  to  C,  and  tlie  water  will  run  through  CDF  u 
through  a  syiihon ;  which  running  will  continue  until 
the  cavity  be  emptied,  an-*  tben  it  will  stop  unlil  the 
cavity  be  filled  again. 
Thft-.m.  The  common  pump  (improperly  called  the  taclmg 
"'"■  ''""''' pi""?),  with  which  we  draw  water  out  of  wells,  is  an 
engine  both  pneumatic  and  hydraulic.  It  consists  of  a 
pipe  open  at  both  ends,  in  which  is  a  moveable  pistan 
iir  bucket,  as  big  as  the  bore  of  the  pipe  in  (liat  part 
wherein  it  works  ;  and  is  leathered  round  so  as  to  fit  the 
bare  exaolly;  and  may  he  moved  up  and  down,  without 
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KuSering  any  air  to  come  between  it  and  the  pipe  or    LECT. 
pamp  barrel. 

We  shall  explain  the  construction  both  of  this  and 
he  forcing-pump  by  pictures  of  glass  models^  in  which 
»oth  the  action  of  the  pistons  and  motion  of  tlie  valves 
ire  seen. 

Hold  the  model  DCBL 
pright  in  the  vessel  of  water 
r^  the  water  being  deep 
noogh  to  rise  at  least  as 
igh  as  from  A  to  L.  The 
alve  a  on  the  moveable 
ucket  G,  and  the  valve  b  on 
he  fixed  box  H,  (which  box 
[oite  fills  the  bore  of  the 
)ipe  or  barrel  at  H)  will 
!ach  lie  close,  by  its  own 
ireigrhty  upon  the  hole  in  the 
)iicket  and  box^  until  the  en- 
pQe  begins  to  work.  The 
'ftlves  are  made  of  brass, 
uid  lined  underneath  with 
^ther  for  closing  the  holes 
lie  more  exactly:  and  the 
Hicket  G  is  raised  and  de- 
>res8ed  alternately  by  the 
mndle  E  and  rod  D  d,  the 
Hicket  being  supposed  at  B 
before  the  working  begins. 

Take  hold  of  the  handle  E,  and  thereby  draw  up  the 
Qcket  from  J3  to  C,  which  will  make  room  for  the  air 
I  the  pump  all  the  way  below  the  bucket  to  dilate  it- 
)lf,  by  which  its  spring  is  weakened,  and  then  its  force 

not  equivalent  to  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  out- 

ard  air  upon  the  water  in  the  vessel  K:  and  therefore, 

;  the  first  stroke,  the  outward  air  will  press  up  the 

ater  through  the  notched  foot  A,  into  the  lower  pipe, 

9. 
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about  as  far  as  e :  this  will  condense  the  rarefied  air  in 
the  pipe  between  e  and  C  to  the  same  state  it  was  in 
before  ;  and  then,  as  its  spring  within  the  pipe  is  equil 
to  the  force  or  pressure  of  the  outward  air,  the  water 
will  rise  no  higher  by  the  first  stroke  ;  and  the  valve  i| 
which  was  raised  a  little  by  the  dilatation  of  the  air 
in  the  pipe,  will  fall  and  stop  the  hole  in  the  box  H; 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  will  stand  at  e.  Then, 
depress  the  piston  or  bucket  from  C  to  B,  and  as  the 
air  in  the  part  B  cannot  get  back  again  through  the 
valve  b,  it  will  (as  the  bucket  descends)  raise  the  valve 
a,  and  so  make  its  way  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
barrel  d  into  the  open  air.  But,  upon  raising  the  bucket 
G  a  second  time,  the  air  between  it  and  the  water  ii 
the  lower  pipe  at  a  will  be  again  left  at  liberty  to  iD 
a  larger  space  ;  and  so  its  spring  being  again  weakened, 
the  pressure  of  the  outward  air  on  the  water  in  the  ves- 
sel K  will  force  more  water  up  into  the  lower  pipe  from 
e  to  f;  and  when  the  bucket  is  at  its  greatest  height 
C,  the  lower  valve  b  will  fall,  and  stop  the  hole  in  the 
box  H  as  before.  At  the  next  stroke  of  the  bucls^et  or 
piston,  the  water  will  rise  through  the  box  H  towards 
B^  and  then  the  valve  b,  which  was  raised  by  it,  will 
fall  when  the  bucket  G  is  at  its  greatest  height.  Upon 
depressing  the  bucket  again,  the  water  cannot  be  pushed 
back  through  the  valve  A,  which  keeps  close  upon  the 
hole  whilst  the  piston  descends.  And  upon  raising  the 
piston  again,  the  outward  pressure  of  the  air  will  force 
the  water  up  through  H,  where  it  will  raise  the  valve, 
and  follow  the  bucket  to  C.  Upon  the  next  depression 
of  the  bucket  G,  it  will  go  down  into  the  water  in  the 
barrel  B;  and,  as  the  water  cannot  be  driven  back 
through  the  now  closed  valve  b,  it  will  raise  the  valve  a 
as  the  bucket  descends,  and  will  be  lifted  up  by  the 
Inujket  when  it  is  next  raised.  And  now,  the  whole 
space  below  the  bucket  being  full,  the  water  above  it 
cannot  sink  when  it  is  next  depressed ;  but,  upon  its 
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depression,  the  valve  a  will  rise  to  let  the  bucket  go  mcT 
down;  and  when  it  is  quite  down,  the  valve  a  will  fall 
by  its  weight,  and  stop  the  hole  in  the  bucket.  When 
the  bucket  is  next  raised,  all  the  water  above  it  will  be 
lifted  up,  and  begin  to  run  off  by  the  pipe  F.  And  thus, 
by  raising  and  depressing  the  bucket  alternately,  there 
is  still  more  water  raised  by  it ;  which,  getting  above 
the  pipe  F,  into  the  wide  top  /,  will  supply  the  pipe, 
tnd  make  it  run  with  a  continued  stream. 

So^  at  every  time  the  bucket  is  raised,  the  valve  b, 
rises,  and  the  valve  a  falls ;  and  at  every  time  the  bucket 
is  depressed,  the  valve  b  falls,  and  a  rises. 

As  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  air  or  atmosphere  which 
causes  the  water  to  rise,  and  follow  the  piston  or  bucket 
G  as  it  is  drawn  up ;  and  since  a  column  of  water  33 
feet  high  is  of  equal  weight  with  as  thick  a  column  of 
the  atmosphere,  from  the  earth  to  the  very  top  of  the 
air ;  therefore,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  piston 
or  bucket  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well 
must  always  be  less  than  33  feet ;  otherwise  the  water 
wiU  never  get  above  the  bucket.  But,  when  the  height 
is  less,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  pump,  and  will 
therefore  raise  it  above  the  bucket :  and  when  the  water 
has  once  got  above  the  bucket,  it  may  be  lifted  thereby 
to  any  height,  if  the  rod  D  be  made  long  enough,  and  a 
saflBcient  degree  of  strength  be  employed,  to  raise  it 
with  the  weight  of  the  water  above  the  bucket 

The  force  required  to  work  a  pump  will  be  as  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  raised,  and  as  the  square 
of  the  diameter  of  the  pump-bore,  in  that  part  wliere 
the  piston  works.  So  that,  if  two  pumps  be  of  equal 
heights^  and  one  of  them  be  twice  as  wide  in  the  bore 
as  the  other,  the  widest  will  raise  four  times  as  much 
water  as  the  narrowest :  and  will  therefore  require  four 
times  as  much  strength  to  work  it. 

The  wideness  or  narrowness  oi   the  pump,  in  ntiy 

K  2 
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other  part  besides  that  in  which  the  piston  works,  does 
not  make  the  pump  either  more  or  less  difficult  to  worki 
except  what  difference  may  arise  from  the  friction  of 
the  water  in  the  bore;  which  is  always  greater  in  a 
narrow  bore  than  in  a  wide  one,  because  of  the  greater 
velocity  of  the  water .^  The  pump-rod  is  never  raised 
directly  by  such  a  handle  as  JE)  at  the  top^  but  by  meani 
of  a  lever,  whose  longer  arm  (at  the  end  of  which  the 
power  is  applied)  generally  exceeds  the  length  of  the 
shorter  arm  five  or  six  times ;  and,  by  that  means,  it 
gives  five  or  six  times  as  much  advantage  to  the  power. 
Upon  these  principles,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  pump  that  shall  work  with  a  given  force,  and 
draw  water  from  any  given  depth.  But,  as  these  calco- 
lations  have  been  generally  neglected  by  pump-makerSi 
(either  for  want  of  skill  or  industry)  the  following  table 
was  calculated  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Booth  for  their 
benefit.  In  this  calculation,  he  supposed  the  handle 
of  the  pump  to  be  a  lever  increasing  the  power  fi?e 
times ;  and  had  often  found  that  a  man  can  work  a 
pump  four  inches  diameter,  and  30  feet  high,  and  dis- 
charge 27i  gallons  of  water  (English  wine  measure)  in  a 
minute.  Now,  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  diameter  of  a 
pump,  that  shall  raise  water  with  the  same  ease,  from 
any  other  height  above  the  surface  of  the  toell;  hoi 
for  that  height  in  the  first  column^  and  over-agaiust  it, 
in  the  second,  you  have  the  diameter  or  width  of  the 
pump  ;  and  in  the  third,  you  find  the  quantity  of  water 
which  a  man  of  ordinary  strength  can  discharge  in  a 
minute. 

Note  46.  Should  the  disproportion  between  the  tuction-pipe  tod 
piston-barrel  be  \ery  considerable,  the  labour  of  working  the  panp 
will  be  materially  increased.  Instances,  however,  haye  occurred,  is 
which  pumps  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  raise  cannon>balis  by 
the  momentum  of  the  ascending  column  of  water  ;  and  when  hydraolic 
enfrincs  are  constructed  for  the  use  of  vessels,  this  mode  of  increa^inf 
the  velocity  of  the  water  appears  well  adapted  to  prevent  the  pump 
choking  or  becoming  foul.  ^ 
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leight  of  the 
pump  above 
the    surface 
of  the  wen. 

Diameter  of    (bo 
bore  where  the 
backet  works. 

Water  dischar^d  in  a 
minute,  English  wine 
measure. 

f 

100  puts. 

Pints. 
Gallons. 

10 

6        .93 

81         6 

16 

5        .66 

64        4 

20 

4        .90 

40        7 

26 

4        .38 

32        6 

30 

4       .00 

27        2 

36 

3        .70 

23        3 

40 

3        .46 

20        3 

46 

3       .27 

18        1 

60 

3       .10 

16        3 

66 

2       .96 

14        7 

60 

2       .84 

13        6 

66 

2       .72 

12        4 

70 

2       .62 

11        6 

76 

2       .63 

10        7 

80 

2       .46 

10        2 

86 

2       .38 

9        6 

90 

2       .31 

9        1 

96 

2       .26 

8        6 

100 

2       .19 

8        1 

LECT 
V. 


Fbe  forcing-pun^  raises  water  through  the  box  JET  in  ThB/arc* 
!  same  manner  as  the  sucking  pump  does,  when  the  "V-P"*^ 
inger  or  piston  g  is  lifted  up  by  the  rod  D  d.  But 
B  plunger  has  no  hole  through  it,  to  let  the  water  in 
!  barrel  B  C  get  above  it,  when  it  is  depressed  to  B, 
1  tbe  valve  b  (which  rose  by  the  ascent  of  the  water 
OQgh  the  box  H  when  the  plunger  g  was  drawn  up) 
Is  down  and  stops  the  hole  in  H,  the  moment  that  the 
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plunger  is  raised  to  its 
greatest  height.  Therefore, 
as  the  water  between  the 
plunger  g  and  box  H  can 
neither  get  through  the  plun- 
ger upon  its  descent,  nor 
back  again  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  pump  Le,  but 
has  a  free  passage  by  the 
cavity  around  If  into  the  pipe 
M  M,  which  opens  into  the 
air-vessel  KK  at  P ;  the 
water  is  forced  through  the 
pipe  MMhy  the  descent  of 
the  plunger,  and  driven  into 
the  air-vessel ;  and  in  run- 
ning up  through  the  pipe  at 
P,  it  opens  the  valve  a ; 
which  shuts  at  the  moment 
the  plunger  begins  to  be 
raised,  because  the  action  of 
the  water  against  the  under 
side  of  the  valve  then  ceases. 

The  water,  being  thus  forced  into  the  air-vei 
by  refieated  strokes  of  the  plunger,  gets  above  t 
end  of  the  pipe  G  H  I,  and  then  begins  to  cone 
air  in  the  vessel  K  K.  For,  as  the  pipe  G  li 
air-tight  into  the  vessel  below  F,  and  the  air  ha: 
to  get  out  of  the  vessel  but  through  the  mou 
pipe  at  /,  and  cannot  get  out  when  the  mouth 
vered  with  water,  and  is  more  and  more  cond 
the  water  rises  upon  the  pipe,  the  air  then  begi 
forcibly  by  its  spring  against  the  surface  of  the 
H:  and  this  action  drives  the  water  up  thn 
pipe  I H  G  F,  from  whence  it  spouts  in  a  je 
great  height ;  and  is  supplied  by  alternately  rai 
depresssing  of  the  plunger  g,  which  constant 
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the  water  that  it  rises  through  the  valve  H,  along  the     LECT. 
pipe  M  M,  into  the  air-vessel  KK.  ,     ^' 

The  higher  that  the  surface  of  the  water  H  is  raised 
in  the  air-vessel,  the  less  space  will  the  air  be  condensed 
into,  which  before  filled  that  vessel ;  and  therefore  the 
force  of  its  spring  will  be  so  much  the  stronger  upon 
the  water,  and  will  drive  it  with  the  greater  force 
through  the  pipe  at  F:  and  as  the  spring  of  the  air 
continues  whilst  the  plunger  g  is  rising,  the  stream  or 
jet  S  will  be  uniform,  as  long  as  the  action  of  the  plun- 
ger continues  :  and  when  the  valve  b  opens,  to  let  the 
water  follow  the  plunger  upward,  the  valve  a  shuts,  to 
hinder  thd  water,  which  is  forced  into  the  air-vessel, 
trom  running  back  by  the  pipe  MM  into  the  barrel  of 
Ue  pomp. 

If  there  was  no  air-vessel  to  this  engine,  the  pipe 
GHI  would  be  joined  to  the  pipe  MMN  at  P;  and 
then,  the  jet  S  would  stop  every  time  the  plunger  is 
raised,  and  run  only  when  the  plunger  is  depressed. 

Mr.  Newsham's  water-engine  for  extinguishing  fire, 
coosists  of  two  forcing-pumps,  which  alternately  drive 
water  into  a  close  vessel  of  air ;  and  by  forcing  the 
water  into  that  vessel,  the  air  in  it  is  thereby  condensed, 
and  compresses  the  water  so  strongly,  that  it  rushes 
out  with  great  impetuosity  and  force  through  a  pipe 
that  comes  down  into  it ;  and  makes  a  continued  uni- 
form stream  by  the  condensation  of  the  air  upon  its 
surface  in  the  vessel. 

By  means  of  forcing-pumps,  water  may  be  raised  to 
any  height  above  the  level  of  a  river  or  spring ;  and 
machines  may  be  contrived  to  work  these  pumps,  either 
by  a  running  stream,  a  fall  of  water,  or  by  horses.  An 
instance  in  each  sort  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the 
method. 

First,  by  a  running  stream,  or  a  fall  of  water.  Let  A  A 
(Plate  III.)  be  a  wheel,  turned  by  the  fall  of  water  B  B; 
and  have  any  number  of  cranks  (suppose  6)  as  C,  D,  E,  F, 
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•    G,  H,  upon  its  uds,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
^  fall  of  water,  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  intend- 
^   ed  to  be  raised  by  the  engine,   as  the   wheel    turns 
».  round,  these  cranks  move  the  levers  c,  d,  t,f^  g,  h,  up 
and  down,  by  the  iron  rods  i,  k,  l,m,H,o  ;  wLldi  alter- 
nately raise  and  depress  the  pistons  by  the  other  iron 
"x*«  Py  q,  r,  «,  /,  II,  w,  X,  jf,  in  twelve  pumps ;   nine 
whereof,  as  L,  M,  X  O,  P,  Q,  H,  S,  T,  appear  in  the 
plate  ;    the  other  three  being  hid  behind  the  work  at  V. 
And  as  pipes  may  go  from  all  these  pumps,  to  convey 
the  water  (drawn  up  by  them  to  a  small  height)  into 
a  close   cistern,  from  which  the  main  pipe  goes  off, 
the  water  will  be  forced  into  this  cistern  by  the  descent 
of  the  pistons.     And  as  each  pipe  going  from  its  res- 
pective pump  into  the  cistern,  has  a  valve  at  its  end  in 
the  cistern,  these  valves  will  hinder  the  return   of  the 
water  by  the  pipes  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  cistern  is 
once  full,  each  piston  upon  its  descent  will  force  the  wa- 
ter (conveyed  into  the  cistern  by  a  former  stroke)  up 
the  main  pipe,  to  the  height  the  engine  was  intended 
to  raise  it  which  height  depends  upon  the  quantity  rais- 
ed, and  the  power  that  turns  the  wheel.     When  the 
power  upon  the  wheel  is  lessened  by  any  defect  of  the 
quantity  of  water  turning  it,  a  proportionable  number 
of  the  pumps  may  be  laid  aside,  by  disengaging  their 
rods  from  the  vibrating  levers. 

This  figure  is  a  representation  of  the  engine  erected 
at  Blenheim  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  by  the  late  in- 
genious Mr.  Aldersea,  The  water  wheel  is  7J  feet  in 
diameter,  according  to  Mr.  SwUier*s  account  in  his  Hy- 
draulics. 

\Vhen  such  a  machine  is  placed  in  a  stream  that  runs 
upon  a  small  declivity,  the  motion  of  the  levers  and  ac- 
tion of  the  pumps  will  be  but  slow ;  since  the  wheel 
must  go  once  round  for  each  stroke  of  the  pumps.  But 
when  there  is  a  large  body  of  slow  running  water,  a 
cop:  or  spur  wheel  may  be  placed  upon  each  side  of  the 
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water-wheel,  A  A,  upon  its  axis,  to  turn  a  trundle  up- 
on each  side ;  the  cranks  being  upon  the  axis  of  the 
trundle.  And  by  proportioning  the  cog-wheels  to  the 
trundles,  the  motion  of  the  pumps  may  be  made  quicker, 
according  to  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the  water 
upon  the  first  wheel ;  which  may  be  as  great  as  the  work- 
man pleases ;  according  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
float-boards  or  wings  of  the  wheel.  In  this  manner,  the 
engine  for  raising  water  at  London-Bridge  was  construct- 
ed ;  in  which,  the  water-wheel  being  20  feet  diameter, 
and  the  floats  14  feet  long. 

Where  a  stream  or  fall  of  water  cannot  be  had,  and  A  pump- 
gentlemen  want  to  have  water  raised,  and  brought  to  go  by  hoi» 
their  houses  from  a  rivulet  or  spring:    this  may  he^' 
effected  by  a  horse-engine,  working  three  forcing-pumps 
which  stand  in  a  reservoir  filled  by  the  spring  or  rivu- 
let: the  pistons  being  moved  up  and  down  in  the  pumps 
\   s  by  means  of  a  triple  crank  ABC,  (Plate  III.)  which,  as  it 
is  turned  round  by  the  trundle  6,  raises  and  depresses  the 
rods  D,£,F.  The  trundle  may  be  turned  by  such  a  wheel 
u  Pin  Plate  II.   having  levers  y,y,  y,y,  on  its  upright 
>^de,  to  which  horses  may  be  joined  for  working  the 
engine.    And  if  the  wheel  has  three  times  as  many  cogs 
u  the  trundle  has  staves  or  rounds,  the  trundle  and 
cranks  will  make  three  revolutions  for  every  one  of  the 
wheel :  and  as  each  crank  will  fetch  a  stroke  in  the  time 
it  goes  round,  the  three  cranks  will  make  nine  strokes 
for  every  turn  of  the  great  wheel. 

The  cranks  should  be  made  of  cast  iron,  because  that 
win  not  bend ;  and  they  should  each  make  an  angle  of 
1%°  with  both  of  the  others,  as  at  a,b,  c»  which  is  (as  it 
Were)  a  view  of  their  radii,  in  looking  endwise  at  the 
^ :  and  then  there  will  be  always  one  or  other  of  them 
going  downward,  which  will  push  the  water  forward  with 
^  continued  stream  into  the  main  pipe.  For,  when  b 
i>  almost  at  its  lowest  situation,  and  is  therefore  just  be- 
pnning  to  lose  its  action  upon  the   piston   which   it 
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LECT.    moves,  c  is  beginning  to  move  downward,  which  will  by 
N^^'-^^  its  piston  continue  the  propelling  force  upon  the  water : 
and  when  c  is  come  down  to  the  position  of  b,  a  will  be 
in  the  position  of  c. 

The  more  perpendicularly  the  piston  rods  move  up 
and  down  in  the  pumps,  the  freer  and  better  will  their 
strokes  be  :  but  a  little  deviation  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar will  not  be  material.     Therefore,  when  the  pump- 
rods  D,  Ej  and  F  go  down  into  a  deep  well,  they  nay 
be  moved  directly  by  the  cranks,  as  is  done  in  a  very 
good  horse-engine  of  ibis  sort  at  the  late  Sir  Jama 
Creed's,  at  Crreenwich,  which  forces  up  water  about  64  feet 
from  a  well  under  ground,  to  a  reservoir  on  the  top  of 
his  house.    But  when  the  cranks  are  only  at  a  smaU 
height  above  the  pumps,  the  pistons  must  be  moved  by 
vibrating  levers,  as  in  the  above  engine  at  Blenheim:  and 
the  longer  the  levers  are,  the  nearer  will  the  strokes  be 
to  a  perpendicular. 
r  ^**?*^'     liet  us  suppose  that  in  such  an  engine  as  Sir  James 
quantity  of  Creed's,  the  great  wheel  is  12  feet  diameter,  the  trundle 
^*y®^g*'***4  feet,  and  the  radius  or  length  of  each  crank  9  inches, 
r&u^    by  working  a  piston  in  its  pump.     Let  there   be   three 
gine.         pumps  in  all,  and  the  bore  of  each  pump  be  four  inches 
diameter.     Then,  if  the  great  wheel  has  three  times  as 
many  cogs  as  the  trundle  has  staves,  the  trundle  and 
cranks  will  go  three  times  round  for  each  revolution  of 
the  horses  and  wheel,  and  the  three  cranks  will  make 
nine  strokes  of  the  pumps  in  that  time,  each  stroke  be- 
ing 18  inches  (or  double  the  length  of  the  crank)  in  a 
four-inch  bore.     Let  the  diameter  of  the  horse-walk  be 
18  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  the  water 
is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  well  be  64  feet 

If  the  horses  go  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour 
(which  is  very  moderate  walking)  they  will  turn  the 
great  wheel  187  times  round  in  an  hour. 

In  each  turn  of  the  wheel  the  pistons  make  9  strokes 
in  the  pumps,  which  amount  to  1683  in  an  hour. 
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Each  stroke  raises  a  column  of  water  18  inches  long,    lect. 
and  four  inches  thick,  in  the  pump  barrels  ;    which  co- 
iuron»  upon  the  descent  of  the  piston,  is  forced  into  the 
main  pipe,  whose  perpendicular  altitude  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  well  is  64  feet. 

Now,  since  a  column  of  water  18  inches  long,  and  4 
inches  thick,  contains  226.18  cubic  inches,  this  number 
multiplied  by  1683  (the  strokes  in  an  hour)  gives  380661 
for  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water  raised  in  an  hour. 

A  gallon,  in  wine  measure,  contains  231  cubic  inches, 
by  which  divide  380661,  and  it  quotes  1468  in  round 
numbers,  for  the  number  of  gallons  raised  in  an  hour ; 
which,  divided  by  63,  gives  26}  hogsheads. — If  the 
horses  go  faster,  the  quantity  raised  will  be  so  much  the 
greater. 

In  this  calculation  it  is  supposed  that  no  water  is 
wasted  by  the  engine.  But  as  no  forcing  engine  can  be 
supposed  to  lose  less  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  calculated 
quantity  of  water,  between  the  pistons  and  barrels,  and  by 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  valves,  the  horses  ought 
to  walk  almost  21  miles  per  hour,  to  fetch  up  this  loss. 

A  column  of  water  4  inches  thick,  and  64  feet  high, 
weighs  340ii  pounds  avoirdupoise,  or  424j^  pounds  troy ; 
and  this  weight,  together  with  the  friction  of  the  engine^ 
is  the  resistance  that  must  be  overcome  by  the  strength 
of  the  horses. 

The  horse-tackle  should  be  so  contrived,  that  the  horses 
may  rather  push  on  than  drag  the  levers  after  them. 
For  if  they  draw,  in  going  round  the  walk,  the  outside 
leather  straps  will  rub  against  their  sides  and  hams ; 
which  will  hinder  them  from  drawing  at  right  angles  ta 
the  levers,  and  so  make  them  pull  at  a  disadvantage. 
Bat  if  they  push  the  levers  before  their  breasts,  instead 
of  dragging  them,  they  can  always  walk  at  right  angles 
to  these  levers. 

It  is  no  ways  material  what  the  diameter  of  the  main 
or  conduct  pipe  be  :  for  the  whole  resistance  of  the  wa- 
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LECT    ter  therein,  against  the  horsea  will  be  according  to  the 


V. 


height  to  which  it  is  raised,  and  the  diameter  of  that 
part  of  the  pump  in  which  the  piston  works,  as  we  have 
already  observed.  So  that,  by  the  same  pamp,  an  eqaal 
quantity  of  water  may  be  raised  in  (and  consequently 
made  to  run  from)  a  pipe  of  a  foot  diameter,  with  the  same 
ease  as  in  a  pipe  of  five  or  six  inches  :  or  rather  with  more 
ease,  because  its  velocity  in  a  large  pipe  will  be  less 
than  in  a  small  one ;  and  therefore  its  friction  against 
the  sides  of  the  pipe  will  be  less  also.^ 

Note  47.  Oar  attention  may  now  be  directed  to  some  of  tiie  differ- 
ent forma  which  may  be  giyen  to  the  piatona  and  TilTea  of  a 
pump. 

The  great  desideratom  in   a  piston  ia,  tliat  wliile  it  be  aa  tight 
afi  poss  i  ble,  it  should  ha^e  as  little  friction  as  is  consistent  with  this 
indispensable  quality.    The  common  form,  when  carefoUy  executed, 
possesses  these  properties  in  an  eminent  degree.    This  piston  is  a  sort 
of  truncated  cone,  generally  made  of  wood  not  apt  to  split,  sudr  as 
helm  or  beech.    The  small  end  of  it  is  cut  off  at  the  sides,  so  as  to 
form  a  sort  of  arch,  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  iron   rod   or  spear. 
The  two  ends  of  the  conical  part  may  be  hooped  wiih  brass.    This 
cone  has  its  larger  end  surrounded  with   a  ring  or  band  of  strong 
leather  fastened  with  nails,  or  by  a  copper  hoop,  which  is  driven 
on  it  at  the  smaller  end.     The  further  this  band  reaches  beyond  the 
base  of  the  cone,  the  better ;  and  the  whole  must  be  of  uniform  thick- 
ness all  round,  so  as  to  suffer  equal  compression  between  the  cone 
and  working  barrel.    The  seam  or  joint  of  the  two  ends  of  this  band 
must  be  made  very  close ;  but  not  sewed  or  stiched  together,  as  that 
would  occasion  bumps  or  inequalities,  which  would  spoil  its  tightness  ; 
and  no  harm  can  result  from  the  want  of  it,  because  the  two  edges  will 
be  squeezed  close  together  by  the  compression  in  the  barrel.     Nor  is 
it  by  any  means  necessary  that  this  compression  be  great :  this  is  a 
very  detrimental  error  of  the  pump-makers.    It  occasions  enormous 
friction,  and  destroys  the  very  purpose  which  they  have  in   view,  viz. 
rendering  the  piston  air-tight;  for  it  causes  the  leather  to  wear  through 
very  soon  at  the  edge  of  the  cone,  and  it  also  wears  the  working  bar- 
rel.   This  very  soon  becomes  wide  in  that  part  which  is  continually 
passed  over  by  the   piston,  while  the  mouth  remains  of  its  original 
diameter,  and  it  becomes  impossible  to  thrust  in  a  piston  which  shali 
completely  fill  the  worn  part.      Now  a  very  moderate  pressure  is 
sufficient  for  rendering  the  pump  perfectly  tight,  and  a  piece  of  glove- 
leather  would  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  if  loose  or  detached  from 
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And  the  force  required  to  raise  water  depends  not    lect 
apon  the  length  of  the  pipe^  but  upon  the  perpendicular       ^' 
height  to  which  it  is  raised  therein  above  the  level  of 


Ihe  lolid  cooe ;  for  suppose  such  a  loose  and  flexible,  bat  impervioas, 
baod  of  leather  pat  round  the  piston,  and  put  into  the  barrel ;   and  let 
it  even  be  supposed  that  the  cone  does  not  compress  it  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  its  internal  surface.    Pour  a  little  water  carefully  into  the 
inside  of  this  sort  of  cup  or  dish  ;  it  will  cause  it  to  swell  out  a  little 
and  apply  itself  close  to  the  barrel  all  round,  and  ewen  adjust  itself  to 
all  its  inequalities.     Let  us  suppose  it  to  touch  the  barrel  in  a  ring 
of  an  inch  broad  all  round.     We  can  easily  compute  the  force  with 
which  it  is  pressed.     It  is  half  the  weight  of  a  ring  of  water  an  inch 
deep  and  an  inch  broad.    This  is  a  trifle,  and  the  friction  occasioned  by 
it  not  worth  regarding ;  yet  this  trifling  pressure  is  suflicient  to  make 
the  passage  perfectly  impervious,  even  by  the  most  enormous  pressure 
of  a  high  column  of  incumbent  water :  for  let  this  pressure  be  ever  so 
great,  the  pressure  by  which  the  leather  adheres  to  the  barrel  always 
exceeds  it,  because  the  incumbent  fluid  has  no  preponderating  power 
by  which  it  can  force  its  way  between  them,  and  it  must  insinuate 
itself  precisely  so  far,  that  its  pressure  on  the  inside  of  the  leather 
shall  still  exceed,  and  only  exceed,  the  pressure  by  which  it  endea- 
Tours  to  insinuate  itself:  and  thus  the  piston  becomes  perfectly  tight 
with  the  smallest  possible  friction.  This  reasoning  is  perhaps  too  refined 
for  the  uninstmcted  artist,  and  probably  will  not  persuade  him.    To 
such  we  would  recommend  an  examination  of  the  pistons  and  valves 
contrived  and  executed  by  that  artist,  whose  skill  far  surpasses  our 
highest  conceptions,  the  all-wise  Creator  of  this  world.    The  valves 
-which  shut  up  the  passages  of  the  veins,  and  this  in  places  where  an 
extravasation  would  be  followed  by  instant  death,  are  cups  of  thin 
membrane,  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  channel  about  half  way 
round,  and  are  detached  in  the  rest  of  their  circumference.    When  the 
blood  comes  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  pushes  the  membrane  aside, 
and  has  a  passage  perfectly  free.     But  a  stagnation  of  motion  allows 
the  tone  of  the  (perhaps)  muscular  membrane,  to  restore  it  to  its  natural 
shape,  and  the  least  motion  in  the  opposite  direction  causes  it  instantly 
to  clap  close  to  the  sides  of  the  veins^  and  then  no  pressure  whatever 
can  force  a  passage.     We  shall  recur  Xq  this  again  when  describing 
the  various  contrivances  of  valves,  &r.     What  we  have  said  is  enough 
for  supporting  our  directions  for  coDsiructing  a  tight  piston.     But  w» 
recommend  thick  and  strong  leather,  while    our  present  reasoning 
seems  to  render  thin  leather  preferable.    Tf  the  leather  be  thin,  and 
the  solid  piston  in  any  part  does  not  press  it  gently  to  the  barrel,  there 
will  be  in  this  part  an  unbalanced  pressure  of  the  incumbent  column  of 
water,  which  would  instantly  burst  even  a  strong  leather  bag :  but 
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LF.CT.  the  spring.  So  that  the  same  force^  which  would  raise 
^ '  water  to  the  height  A  B  in  the  upright  pipe  A  i  klm 
nop  q  B,  will  raise  it  to  the  same  height  or  level  BIH 
in  the  oblique  pipe  A  E  FG  H.  For  the  pressure  of 
the  water  at  the  end  A  of  the  latter  is  no  more  than  its 
pressure  against  the  end  A  of  the  former. 

The  weight  or  pressure  of  water  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  pipe^  is  always  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  to  which  the 
pipe  is  elevated  above  the  level  parallel  to  the  horizon. 
For^  although  the  water  in  the  upright  pipe  A  B  would 
require  a  force  applied  immediately  to  the  lower  end  A 
equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  water  in  it,  to  support 
the  water,  and  a  little  more  to  drive  it  up,  and  out  of 
the  pipe  ;  yet,  if  that  pipe  be  inclined  from  its  upright 
position  to  an  angle  of  80  degrees  (as  in  A  80)  the  force 
required  to  support  or  to  raise  the  same  cylinder  of  wa- 
ter will  then  be  as  much  less,  as  the  sine  80  h  is  less 
than  the  radius  A  B;   or  as  the  sine  of  80  degrees  is 
less  than  the  sine  of  90.     And  so,  decreasing  as  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  elevation  lessens,  until  it  arrives  at  its  level 
A.  C  or  place  of  rest,  where  the  force  of  the  water  is  no- 
thing at  either  end  of  the  pipe.     For,  although  the  abso- 
lute weight  of  the  water  is  the  same  in  all  positions,  yet 
its  pressure  at  the  lower  end  decreases,  as  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  elevation  decreases  ;  as  will  appear  plainly 
by  a  fart  her  consideration  of  the  figure. 

Let  two  pipes,  A  B  and  AC,  (Plate  III.)  of  equal  lengths 
and  bores,  join  each  other  at  A ;  and  let  the  pipe  ABhe 
diyided  into  100  equal  parts,  as  the  scale  S  is  ;  whose 

when  the  solid  piston  covered  with  leather,  exactly  fiUs  the  barrel,  and 
is  even  pressed  a  little  to  it,  there  is  no  such  risk  ;  and  now  that  part 
of  the  leather  band  which  reaches  beyond  the  solid  piston  performs  its 
office  in  the  completest  manner.  We  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to 
recommend  this  form  of  a  piston,  which  is  the  most  common  and  sim«. 
pie  of  all,  as  preferable,  when  well  executed,  to  many  of  those  more 
Hrtificial,  and  frequently  very  ingenious,  constructions,  which  we 
ha>e  met  with  in  the  works  of  the  first  engineers. — Vide  Gregory  on 
Practical  Mechanics, 
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length  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe. — Upon  this    lect 
length,  as  a  radius,  describe  the  quadrant  B  D  C,  and  ^  ^* 
divide  it  into  90  equal  parts  or  degrees. 

Let  the  pipe  il  C  be  elevated  to  10  degrees  upon  the 
quadrant,  and  filled  with  water  ;  then  part  of  the  water 
that  is  in  it  will  rise  in  the  pipe  A  B,  and  if  it  be  kept 
full  of  water,  it  will  raise  the  water  in  the  pipe  A  B 
from  il  to  1 ;  that  is,  to  a  level  1 10  with  the  mouth  of 
the  pipe  at  10 :  and  the  upright  line  a  10  equal  to  A  i, 
will  be  the  sine  of  10  degrees'  elevation  ;  which,  being 
measured  upon  the  scale  S,  will  be  about  17.4  of  such 
parts  as  the  pipe  contains  100  in  length  :  and  therefore, 
the  force  or  pressure  of  the  water  at  A  in  the  pipe  A  10, 
will  be  to  the  force  or  pressure  at  A  in  the  pipe  A  B, 
as  17.3  to  100. 

Liet  the  same  pipe  be  elevated  to  20  degrees  in  the 
quadrant,  and  if  it  be  kept  full  of  water,  part  of  that 
water  will  run  into  the  pipe  A  B,  and  rise  therein  to 
the  height  A  k,  which  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  up- 
right line  b  20,  or  to  the  sine  of  20  degrees'  elevation  ; 
which,  being  measured  upon  the  scale  S,  will  be  34.2 
of  such  parts  as  the  pipe  contains  100  in  length.  And 
therefore,  the  pressure  of  the  water  at  A,  in  the  full 
pipe  A  20,  will  be  to  its  pressure,  if  that  pipe  were 
raised  to  the  perpendicular  situation  A  B,  as  34.2 
to  100. 

Elevate  the  pipe  to  the  position  J.  30  on  the  quadrant^ 
and  if  it  be  supplied  with  water,  the  water  will  rise 
from  it  icto  the  pipe  A  B,  to  the  height  A  /,  or  to  the 
same  level  with  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  at  30.  The  sine 
of  this  elevation,  or  of  the  angle  of  30  degrees,  is  c  30  ; 
which  is  just  equal  to  half  the  length  of  the  pipe,  or  to 
60  of  such  parts  of  the  scale,  as  the  length  of  the  pipe 
contains  100.  Therefore,  the  pressure  of  the  water  at 
A,  in  a  pipe  elevated  30  degrees  above  the  horizontal 
level,  will  be  equal  to  one  half  of  what  it  would  be  if 
the  same  pipe  stood  upright  in  the  situation  A  B, 
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And  thus,  by  elevating  the  pipe,  to  40,  60,  00,  70 
and  80  degrees  on  the  qmadrant,  the  sines  of  tbest 
elevations  will  be  d40,  e  BO, /60,  g  70,   and  *80 


sine  of 

Parts 

Sine  of 

ParU 

Sine  of 

Parte 

D.  1 

17 

D.31 

615 

D.61 

875 

2 

35 

32 

630 

62 

883 

3 

52 

33 

645 

63 

891 

4 

70 

34 

559 

64 

899 

6 

87 

36 

573 

66 

906 

6 

104 

36 

688 

66 

913 

7 

122 

37 

602 

67 

920 

8 

139 

38 

616 

68 

927 

9 

156 

39 

629 

60 

934 

10 

174 

40 

643 

70 

940 

11 

191 

41 

666 

71 

946 

12 

208 

42 

669 

72 

951 

13 

225 

43 

682 

73 

966 

14 

242 

44 

696 

74 

961 

15 

259 

45 

707 

76 

966 

16 

276 

46 

719 

76 

970 

17 

292 

47 

731 

77 

974 

18 

309 

48 

743 

78 

978 

19 

325 

40 

755 

79 

982 

20 

342 

50 

766 

80 

985 

21 

358 

51 

777 

81 

988 

22 

375 

52 

788 

82 

990 

23 

391 

53 

799 

83 

992 

24 

407 

54 

809 

84 

994 

25 

423 

55 

819 

86 

4 

996 

26 

438 

56 

829 

86 

997 

27 

454 

57 

839 

87 

998 

28 

469 

58 

848 

88 

999 

29 

485 

59 

867 

89 

1000 

30 

500 

60 

866 

90 

1000 
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which  will  be  equal  to  the  heights  Am,  A  n,  Ao,Ap,    lect. 
and  i  f :  and  these  heights,  measured  upon  the  scale    ^^ 
S,  will  be  64.3,  76.6,  86.6,  94.0,  and  98.6 ;  which  ex- 
press the  pressures  at  A  in  all  these  elevations,  consi- 
dering the  pressure  in  the  upright  pipe  A  B  as  100. 

Because  it  may  be  of  use  to  have  the  lengths  of  all 
the  sines  of  a  quadrant  from  0  degrees  to  90,  we  have 
given  the  foregoing  table,  shewing  the  length  of  the 
sine  of  every  degree  in  such  parts  as  tlie  whole  pipe 
(equal  to  the  radius  of  the  quadrant)  contains  1000. 
Then  the  sines  will  be  integral  or  whole  parts  in  length. 
But  if  you  suppose  the  length  of  the  pipe  to  be  divided 
only  into  100  equal  parts,  the  last  figure  of  each  part  or 
sine  most  be  cut  off  as  a  decimal ;  and  then  those  which 
remain  at  the  left  hand  of  this  separation  will  be  integral 
or  whole  parts. 

Thus,  if  the  radius  of  the  quadrant  (supposed  to  be 
^ual  to  the  length  of  the  pipe  A  C)  be  divided  into 
1000  equal  parts,  and  the  elevation  be  45  degrees,  the 
^ine  of  that  elevation  will  be  equal  to  707  of  these  parts  : 
^t  if  the  radius  be  divided  only  into  100  equal  parts, 
"*e  same  sine  will  be  only  70.7,  or  70lr  of  these  parts, 
for,  as  1000  is  to  707,  so  is  100  to  70.7. 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  all  engine-makers^  to 
Kuow  what  quantity  and  weight  of  water  will  be  con- 
fined in  an  upright  round  pipe  of  a  given  diameter  and 
''^ight,  so  that,  by  knowing  what  weight  is  to  be  raised, 
"'^y  may  proportion  their  engines  to  the  force  which 
^hey  can  afford  to  work  them ;  we  shall  subjoin  tables 
fnewing  the  number  of  cubic  indies  of  water  contained 
"^  an  upright  pipe  of  a  round  bore,  of  any  diameter 
'^^lui  one  inch  to  six  and  a  half;  and  of  any  height  from 
^^e  foot  to  two  hundred:  together  with  the  weight  of 
^he  said  number  of  cubic  inches,  both  in  troy  and  avoir- 
^^poise  ounces.     The  number  of  cubic  inches  divided 
^y  231,  will  reduce  the  water  to  gallons  in  wine  mea- 
*^i*e ;  and  divided  by  282  will  reduce  it  to  the  measure 
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of  ale  gallons.     Also,  the  troy  ounces  diyided 
will  reduce  the  weight  to  troy  pounds ;  and  the 
dupoise  ounces  divided  by  16,  will  reduce  the  wei 
avoirdupoise  pounds. 

And  here  I  must  repeat  it  again,  that  the  wei 
pressure  of  the  water  acting  against  the  powe 
works  the  engine,  must  always  be  estimated  ace* 
to  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  it  is  to  be  i 
without  any  regard  to  the  length  of  the  conduc 
when  it  has  an  oblique  position ;  and  as  if  the  < 
ter  of  that  pipe  were  just  equal  to  the  diameter  o 
part  of  the  pump  in  which  the  piston  works.  Th 
the  following  tables,  the  pressure  of  the  water,  a 
an  engine  whose  pump  is  of  a  41  inch  bore,  ai 
perpendicular  height  of  the  water  in  the  conduc 
is  80  feet,  will  be  equal  to  8057.6  troy  ounces,  s 
8848 J2  avoirdupoise  ounces  ;  which  makes  671.4 
pounds,  and  553  avoirdupoise. 

Example.  Required  the  number  of  cubic  incht 
the  tueight  of  the  water,  in  an  upright  pipe  27S  fee 
and  li  inch  diameter? 

Cabic  Troy      Avoird. 

Feet      inches  oz.         ■   oz. 

200—4241 .1—2238.2—2467.8 

70—1484.4—  783.3—  860.2 

8—  169.6—    89.6—    98.3 


Ans.  278—6896.1—3111.0—3416.3 

Here  the  nearest  single  decimal  figure  only  is 
into  the  account :  and  the  whole  being  reduc< 
division,  amounts  to  26)  wine  gallons  in  measui 
269)  pounds  troy ;  and  to  213i  pounds  avoirdupoi 

For  any  bore  whose  diameter  exceeds  6}  i 
multiply  the  numbers  on  tlie  following  page  a 
any  height  (belonging  to  1  inch  diameter)  by  the  t 
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; 

1  Inch  diameter. 

r 

Quantity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

9*- 

f 

• 

ia  cubic 

in  troy 

dnpoise 

inchea. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

9.43 

4.97 

5.46 

3 

18.85 

9.96 

10.93 

3 

38jxr 

14.93 

16.38 

4 

37.70 

19.89 

31.85 

6 

47.13 

34.87 

37.31 

6 

66.56 

39.84 

33.77 

7 

66^ 

84.83 

38J23 

8 

75.40 

39.79 

43.69 

9 

84.83 

44.76 

49.16 

10 

94J26 

49.74 

54.63 

20 

188.49 

99.48 

109J24 

30 

283.74 

149J21 

163.86 

40 

376.99 

198.95 

218.47 

60 

471 J24 

348.69 

373.09 

00 

566.49 

398.43 

337.71 

70 

669.73 

348.17 

383.33 

80 

763.98 

397.90 

436.95 

1         90 

848.23 

447.64 

491.57 

1       100 

943.48 

497.38 

546.19 

\      300 

1884.96 

994.76 

1098.38 

of  the  diameter  of  the  given  bore,  and  the  products  will 
be  tie  number  of  cubic  inches,  troy  ounces,  and  avoir- 
dopoise  ounces  of  water,  that  the  given    bore  will 
Afrfiin. 

1.3 
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1)  Inch  diameter. 

5* 

Quantity 

in  cubic 

inches. 

< 

Weight 
in  troy 
onnces. 

I 

( 

1 

21.21 

11.19 

2 

42.41 

22.38 

3 

63.62 

33.57 

4 

84.82 

44.76 

5 

106.03 

55.95 

6 

127  J23 

67.15 

7 

147.44 

78.34 

8 

169.65 

89.53 

9 

190.85 

100.72 

10 

212.06 

111.91 

ao 

424.12 

223.82 

30 

636.17 

336.73 

40 

848.23 

447  64 

60 

1060  J29 

659.56 

60 

1272.35 

671.46 

70 

1484.40 

783.37 

80 

1696.46 

896  J28 

90 

1908.52 

1007.19 

1 

100 

2120.58 

1119.10 

1 

200 

4241.15 

2238.20 

S 

These  tables  were  at  first  calculated  to 
places  for  the  sake  of  exactness  ;  but  in 
them  there  are  no  more  tlian  two  decimal  1 
into  the   account^  and   sometimes  but   or 
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2  Inobes  diameter.                              1 

1 

Qiiuitil). 

Weighl 

In  avoir- 

£■ 

in  cubic 

in  Iroj 

dupoise 

s 

inches. 

ounces. 

onocea. 

1 

37.70 

19.89 

21.86 

3 

75.40 

39.79 

43.69 

3 

113.10 

59.68 

65.64 

4 

150.80 

79.68 

87.39 

6 

188.50 

99.47 

109.24 

6 

226,19 

119.37 

131.08 

7 

263.89 

139.26 

152.93 

S 

301.59 

169.16 

174.78 

9 

339.29 

179.06 

196.63 

10 

376.99 

198.95 

218.47 

30 

753.98 

397.90 

436.95 

30 

1130.97 

596.85 

656  J2 

40 

1607.97 

796.80 

873.90 

60 

1884.96 

994.75 

1092.37 

00 

2261.95 

1193.70 

1310.85 

70 

2638.94 

1392.65 

1529.32 

80 

3015.93 

1591.60 

1747.80 

90 

3392.92 

1790.66 

1966.27 

100 

3769.91 

1989.51 

2184.75 

200 

7639.82 

3979.00 

4369.50 

tbve  it  DO  necessity  for  computiDg  to  hundredth  parts 
of  >n  inch  or  of  an  ounce  in  practice.  And  as  they 
wrn-  ippeared  in  print  before,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
givB  the  reader  an  accoont  of  the  principles  upon  which 
Ibej'  were  constructed. 


fbrodson'8  hxeruum. 


!4  Inches  diaioeter. 

1 

1 

1 

Quantity 
incobic 
inches. 

Weisht 
intra, 
oiuices. 

In  Moir-      1 
d.po»      1 
ooncci. 

1 

68.90 

31.08 

3414 

2 

117.81 

62.17 

6827     1 

3 

176.71 

93.26 

102.41      1 

4 

236.62 

124.34 

136.55      1 

6 

294.62 

166.43 

170.68 

- 

e 

363.43 

186.52 

204.82 

7 

412.33 

217.60 

238.96 

8 

471.24 

248.69 

273.09 

» 

630.14 

279.77 

307.23       ' 

10 

589.06 

310.86 

341.37 

•- 

30 

1178.10 

621.72 

682.73 

30 

1767.16 

932.68 

1024.10       , 

40 

2356.20 

1243.44 

1366.47 

i 

SO 

2645.26 

1564.30 

1706.83 

■ 

60 

3634.29 

1866.16 

2048.20 

70 

4123.34 

2176.02 

2389.57 

80 

4712.39 

2486.88 

2730.94 

go 

5301.44 

2797.74 

3072.30 

100 

5890.49 

3108.60 

2413.67 

200 

11780.98 

6217J» 

4827.34 

The  solidity  of  cylinders  is  found  by  multiplying  tl 
areas  of  their  bases  by  their  altitudes.  And  Arch 
MEDES  gives  the  following  proportion  for  Ouding  tl 
area  of  a  circle,  and  the  solidity  of  a  cylinder  raist 
upon  that  circle : 
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3  Inches  diameter. 

? 

Quantity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupoise 

• 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

84.8 

44.76 

49.16 

2 

169.6 

89.63 

98.31 

» 

254.6 

134.29 

147.47 

4 

339.3 

179.06 

196.63 

5 

424.1 

223.82 

246.78 

6 

508.9 

268.68 

294.94 

7 

693.7 

313.36 

344.10 

8 

698.6 

368.11 

393  J26 

9 

763.4 

402.87 

442.41 

10 

848J2 

447.64 

491.67 

20 

1696.6 

896  J28 

983.14 

30 

2644.7 

1342.92 

1474.70 

40 

3392.9 

1790.66 

1966.27 

50 

4241.1 

2238.19 

2467.84 

60 

6089.4 

2686.83 

2949.41 

70 

6937.6 

3133.47 

3440.98 

\           80 

6786.8 

3681.11 

3932.66 

1          90 

7634.1 

4028.75 

4424.12 

\        100 

8482.3 

4476.39 

4916.68 

\        200 

16964.6 

8962.78 

9831.36 

^  1  is  to  0.78&399,  so  is  the  square  of  the  diameter 
to  the  area  of  the  circle.  Aod  as  1  is  to  0.786399,  so 
i>  the  square  of  the  diameter  multiplied  by  the  height 
to  the  solidity  of  the  cylinder.  By  this  analogy,  the 
solid  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch  in  the  tables  are  cal- 
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34  Inches  diameter. 

? 
s 

Quantity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

2! 

incnbic 

in  troy 

dupoise 

• 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

115.4 

60.9 

66.9 

2 

230.9 

121.8 

133.8 

3 

346.4 

182.8 

«00.7 

4 

461.8 

243.7 

267.6 

6 

677.3 

304.6 

334.5 

6 

692.7 

366.6 

401.4 

7 

808.2 

426.6 

468.4 

8 

923.6 

487.4 

636.3 

9 

1039.1 

648.4 

602.2 

10 

1154.6 

609.3 

669.1 

20 

2309.1 

1218.6 

1338.2 

30 

3463.6 

1827.9 

2007.2 

40 

4618.1 

2437.1 

2676.3 

60 

6772.7 

3046.4 

3346.4 

60 

6927.2 

3656.7 

4014.5 

70 

8081.8 

4265.0 

4683.6 

80 

9236.3 

4874.3 

5352.6 

90 

10390.8 

5483.6 

6021.7 

100 

11646.4 

6092.9 

6690.8 

200 

23090.7 

12185.7 

13381.5 

Ciliated  to  a  cylinder  200  feet  high^  of  any  dianx 

from  1  inch  to  61,  and  may  be  continued  at  pleasure. 

Tjjg  And   as  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  rutin 

weight  of  water,  it  has  been  often  found  upon  trial,  by  Dr.  Wul 

waier.        ('^^d  others,  to  be  76  pounds  troy,  which  is  equal 
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/ 

4  Inches  diameter. 

? 

Quantity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

K 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dnpoise 

-  ■ 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

150.8 

79.6 

87.4 

2 

301.6 

1595 

174.8 

3 

452.4 

238.7 

262J2 

4 

603.2 

318.3 

349.6 

6 

754.0 

397.9 

436.9 

6 

904.8 

477.5 

624.3 

7 

1055.6 

567.1 

611.7 

8 

1206.4 

636.6 

699.1 

9 

1357.2 

716.2 

786.5 

10 
30 

1508.0 

795.8 

873.9 

3115.9 

1591.6 

1747.8 

30 

4523.9 

2387.4 

2621.7 

40 

6031.9 

3183.2 

3495.6 

50 

7539.8 

3997.0 

4369.5 

60 
I _ 

9047.8 

4774.8 

• 

6243.4 

1         70 

10565.8 

5570.6 

6117.3 

80 

12063.7 

6366.4 

6991 J2 

1        90 

13571.7 

7162.2 

7866.1 

1       100 

15079.7 

7958.0 

8739.0 

1    aoo 

30169.3 

15916.0 

17478.0 

LECT. 
V. 


^^  pounds  avoirdupoise.  Therefore,  since  there  are 
1728  cubic  inches  in  a  cubic  foot,  a  troy  ounce  of  water 
^ntains  1.8949  cubic  inch ;  and  an  avoirdupoise  ounce 
^  Water  1 .72656  cubic  inch.  Consequently,  if  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  inches  contained  in  any  given  cylinder,  be 
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4)  Inches  diameter. 

1 

• 

Quantity 

in  cnbic 

inchea. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  a 

dup 
oun< 

1 

190.8 

100.7 

1 

2 

381.7 

201.4 

2 

3 

572.6 

302.2 

3 

4 

763.4 

402.9 

4 

6 

954.3 

503.6 

5 

6 

1145.1 

604.3 

6 

7 

1338.0 

705.0 

7 

8 

1526.8 

805.7 

8 

9 

1717.7 

906.5 

9 

10 

1908.5 

1007.2 

11 

20 

3817.0 

2014.4 

22 

30 

5725.6 

3021.6 

38 

40 

7634.1 

4028.7 

44 

60 

9542.6 

5035.9 

55 

60 

11451.1 

6043.1 

66 

70 

13359.6 

7050.3 

77 

80 

I5268J2 

8057.5 

88 

90 

17176.7 

9064.7 

99 

100 

19085.2 

.  10071.9 

110* 

200 

38170.4 

20143.8 

221! 

divided  by  1.8949,  it  will  give  the  weight  in  tro 
and  divided  by  1.725Ij6,  will  give  the  wei^hi 
dupoise  ounces.  By  this  method,  the  weights 
the  tables  were  calculated;  and  are  near  ei 
any  common  practice. 
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6lDohes  diameter. 

if 

Quaotity 

Weight 

« 

Inavoir- 

SI 

in  cubio 

in  troy 

dapoiae 

inchM. 

ouncee. 

ounces. 

1 

236.6 

124.8 

136.6 

2 

471 J2 

348.7 

373.1 

3 

7064) 

373.0 

409.6 

4 

943.6 

4974 

646J2 

6 

1178.1 

631.7 

683.7 

6 

1418.7 

740.1 

819.3 

7 

1649.3 

8704 

966.8 

S 

1886.0 

994.8 

10934 

,            » 

2130.6 

1119.1 

1338.9 

10 

2356.3 

12434 

1366.6 

90 

47134 

3486.9 

3730.9 

30 

7068.6 

3730.3 

40964 

40 

9434.8 

4973.8 

6461.9 

60 

11780.0 

6317J2 

6837.3 

L  " 

14137.3. 

7460.6 

8192.8 

\          70 

164934 

8704.1 

9668.3 

\         80 

18849.6 

9947.6 

10923.7 

\        90 

31206.8 

11191.0 

12289.3 

I      100 

23663.0 

134344 

13664.7 

1.  *» 

47124.0 

34868.8 

37309.3 

LEOT 
V. 


Tbe  fire-^iigint  comes  neit  in  order  to  be  explained  ;Tbc 
•^^t  ifl  it  woald  be  difficult,  even  by  the  beat  plates,  to^'^-^'^*'^- 
Sive  a  particular  description  of  its  several  parts,  so  as 
^  make  the  whole  intelligible,  I  shall  only  explain  tbe 
PHnciples  upon  which  it  is  constructed. 
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51  Inches  diameter. 

t 
1 

Quantity 

in  cabic 

inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
onnces. 

In  avoir- 
dapoiiie 
oancea. 

1 

3 
3 
4 
6 

285.1 

670J2 

855.3 

1140.4 

1425.5 

150.6 
300.9 
451.4 
601.8 
762.3 

164.3 
328.5 
492.8 
657.1 
821.3 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

1710.6 
1995.7 
2280.8 
2665.9 
2861.0 

902.7 
1053.2 
1203.6 
1354.1 
1504.6 

986.6 
1149.9 
1314.2 
1478.4 
1642.7 

20 
30 
40 
60 
60 

5702.0 

8553.0 

11404.0 

14266.0 

17106.0 

3009.1 
4613.7 
6018J2 
7622.8 
9027.4 

3286.4 
4928.1 
6670.8 
8213.5 
9866.2 

70 

80 

90 

100 

200 

19957.0 
22808.0 
25659.0 
28510.0 
57020.0 

10531.9 
12036.6 
13641.1 
12045.6 
30091.2 

11498.9 
13141.6 
14781.3 
16426.9 
32853.9 

1.  Whatever  weight  of  water  is  to  be  raised, 
pump>rod  must  be  loaded  with  weights  sufficient 
that  purpose^  if  it  be  done  by  a  forcing-pump  as  is 
nerally  the  case  ;  and  the  power  of  the  engine  must 
sufficient  for  the  weight  of  the  rod,  in  order  to  bring  it 
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6  Inches  diameter. 

? 

Quantity 

Weight 

In  avoii^ 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupoise 

• 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

339.3 

179.1 

196.6 

2 

678.6 

358.4 

393.3 

3 

1017.9 

637  J2 

589.9 

'           4 

1367J2 

716J2 

786.5 

6 
6 

1696.5 

895.3 

983.1 

a036.7 

1074.3 

1179.8 

7 

2375.0 

1253.4 

1376.4 

8 

2714.3 

1432.4 

1573.0 

1           ^ 

3053.6 

1611.5 

1769.6 

10 

3392.9 

1790.6 

1966.3 

1          SO 

6785.8 

3581.1 

3932.5 

30 

10178.8 

5371.7 

5898.8 

40 

13571.7 

7162J2 

7865.1 

60 

16964.6 

8952.8 

9831.4 

60 

20357.5 

10743J 

11797.6 

70 

23750.5 

12533  J) 

13763.9 

80 

27143.4 

14324.4 

15730  J2 

90 

30536.3 

16115.0 

17696.5 

100 

33929  J2 

17905.6 

19662.7 

aoo 

678584 

35811.2 

39325.4 

LBOT. 


^*  It  IB  known,  that  the  atmosphere  presses  apon  the 
i^^c©  of  the  earth  with  a  force  equal  to  15  pounds 
^^  every  square  inch. 

^*  When  water  is  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  par- 
^^  thereof  repel  one  another,  and  constitute  an  elastic 
'^  which  is  generally  called  steam  or  vapour. 
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6|  Inches  diameter. 

8 

Quantity 

Weight 

Inanroir- 

•^ 

f 

in  cubic 

.  intrcqr 

dopoiae 

inches. 

onncM. 

onnces. 

1 

398  J2 

210.1 

230.7 

2 

7974 

420J 

4614 

3 

1196.6 

6304 

692.1 

4 

1693.8 

840.6 

922.8 

6 

1991.9 

1060.8 

1163.6 

6 

2390.1 

1260.9 

1384.3 

7 

2788.3 

1471.1 

1615.0 

8 

3186.6 

1681.2 

1846.7 

9 

3684.7 

1891.3 

20764 

10 

3982.9 

2101.6 

2307.1 

20 

7965.8 

4202.9 

4614.3 

30 

11948.8 

63044 

69214 

40 

16931.7 

8405.9 

9228.6 

60 

19914.6 

106074 

11635.7 

60 

23897.6 

12608.9 

13842.9 

70 

27880.6 

147104 

16150.0 

80 

318634 

16811.8 

18467.2 

90 

35846.3 

18913.3 

20764.3 

100 

39829.3 

21014.8 

23071.6 

200 

79668.6 

42029.6 

46143.0 

4.  Hot  steam  is  very  elastic ;  and  when  it  is  cookc 
by  any  means,  particularly  by  its  being  mixed  with  cole 
water,  its  elasticity  is  destroyed  immediately,  and  it  ii 
reduced  to  water  again. . 

6.  If  a  vessel  be  filled  with  hot  steam,  and  then  cloied 
so  as  to  keep  out  the  external  air,  and  all  other  fluids 
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when  that  steam  is  by  any  means  condensed,  cooled,    LECT. 
or  reduced  to  water,  that  water  will  fall  to  the  bottom  y^^;, 
of  the  vessel ;  and  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  will  be  al« 
most  u  perfect  vacuum. 

6.  Whenever  a  vacuum  is  made  in  any  vessel,  the  air 
by  its  weight  will  endeavour  to  rush  into  the  vessel,  or 
to  drive  in  any  other  body  that  will  give  way  to  its 
preuare  ;  as  may  be  easily  seen  by  a  common  syringe. 
For,  if  you  stop  the  bottom  of  a  syringe,  and  then  draw 
op  the  piston,  if  it  be  so  tight  as  to  drive  out  all  the  air 
before  U,  and  leave  a  vacuum  within  the  syringe,  the 
piston  being  let  go  will  be  driven  down  with  a  great 
ferce. 

7.  The  forc«  with  which  the  piston  is  driven  down, 
when  there  is  a  vacuum  under  it,  will  be  as  the  square 
of  a  diameter  of  the  bore  in  the  syringe.  That  is  to 
>ay,  it  will  be  driven  down  with  four  times  as  much 
force  in  a  syringe  of  a  two-inch  bore,  as  in  a  syringe  of 
one  inch  :  for  the  areas  of  circles  are  always  as  the 
^Qares  of  their  diameters. 

8.  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  equal  to 
Impounds  upon  a  square  inch,  it  will  be  almost  equal 
b  12  pounds  upon  a  circular  inch.  So  that,  if  the  bore 
^f  the  syringe  be  round,  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  the 
piston  will  be  pressed  down  into  it  by  a  force  nearly 
^ual  to  12  pounds  :  but  if  the  bore  be  two  inches  dia- 
Bieter,  the  piston  will  be  pressed  down  with  four  times 
fttt  force. 

And  hence  it  is  easy  to  find  with  what  force  the  at- 
otosphere  presses  upon  any  given  number  either  of 
■quare  or  circular  inches. 

These  being  the  principles  upon  which  this  engine  is 
constructed,  we  shall  next  describe  the  chief  working 
V^  of  it :  which  are,  1.  A  boiler.  2.  A  cylinder  and 
piston.    3.  A  beam  or  lever. 

The  boiler  is  a  large  vessel  made  of  iron  or  copper ; 
^d  commonly  so  big  as  to  contain  about  3000  gallons. 
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LBOT  The  cylinder  is  about  40  inches  diameter,  bored  so 
smooth^  and  its  leather  piston  fitting  so  close,  that 
little  or  no  water  can  get  between  the  piston  and  sides 
of  tlie  cylinder. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  the  cylinder  is  placed 
upright,  and  the  shank  of  the  piston  is  fixed  to  one  end 
of  the  beamy  which  turns  on  a  center  like  a  commoB 
balance. 

The  boiler  is  placed  under  the  cylinder,  with  a  com^ 
munication  between  them,  which  can  be  opened  and 
shut  occasionally. 

The  boiler  is  filled  about  half  full  of  water,  and  a 
strong  fire  is  made  under  it :  then,  if  the  communication 
between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  be  opened,  the 
cylinder  will  be  filled  with  hot  steam;  which  would 
drive  the  piston  quite  out  at  the  top  of  it  But  there 
is  a  contrivance  by  which  the  piston,  when  it  is  near 
the  top  of  the  cylinder,  shuts  the  communication  at  the 
top  of  the  boiler  within. 

This  is  no  sooner  shut,  than  another  is  opened,  by 
which  a  little  cold  water  is  thrown  upwards  in  a  jet  into 
the  cylinder,  which,  mixing  with  the  hot  steam,  con- 
denses it  immediately ;  by  which  means  a  vacuum  is 
made  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  piston  is  pressed  down  by 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  so  lifts  up  the  loaded 
pump-rod  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam. 

If  the  cylinder  be  42  inches  in  diameter,  the  piston 
will  be  pressed  down  with  a  force  greater  tlian  20,000 
pounds,  and  will  consequently  lift  up  that  weight  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  beam :  and  as  the  pump-rod  with 
its  plunger  is  fixed  to  that  cud,  if  the  bore  where  the 
plunger  works  were  10  inches  diameter,  the  water  would 
be  forced  up  through  a  pipe  of  180  yards  perpendicular 
height. 

But,  as  the  parts  of  this  engine  have  a  good  deal  of 
frit'tion,  and  must  work  with  a  considerable  velocity, 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  making  a  pei-fect  vacuum 
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h  the  cylinder,  it  is  foand  that  no  more  than  8  pounds    liBCT. 
oC  pressure  must  be  allowed  for,  on  every  circular  inch 
of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  that  it  may  make  about 
16  strokes  in  a  minute,  about  6  feet  each. 

Where  the  boiler  is  very  large,  the  piston  will  make 
between  20  and  26  strokes  in  a  mioute,  and  each 
stroke  7  pr  8  feet;  which,  in  a  piimp  of  9  inches  bore, 
vin  raise  upwards  of  300  hogsheads  of  water  in  an 
hour. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  a  cylinder  40  inclies 

ditmeter,  will  work  a  pump  lOJnches  diameter,  and  100 

[  jards  long :  and  hence  we  can  find  the  diameter  and 

length  of  a  pump,  that  can  be  worked  by  any  other 

cylinder. 

For  the  conveniency  of  those  who  would  make  use 
of  tbis  engine  for  raising  water,  we  shall  subjoin  part  of 
t  table  calculated  by  Mr.  Beighton,  shewing  how  any 
given  quantity  of  water  may  be  raised  in  an  hour,  from 
48  to  440  hogsheads ;  at  any  given  depth,  from  15  to 
100  yards :  the  machine  working  at  the  rate  of  16 
strokes  per  minute,  and  each  stroke  being  6  feet  long. 

One  example  of  the  use  of  this  table  will  make  the 

wliole  plain.     Suppose  it  were  required  to  draw  160 

hogsheads  per  hour,  at  90  yards  depth  ;  in  the  second 

column  from  the  right  hand,  1  find  the  nearest  number, 

m.  149  hogsheads  40  gallons,  against  which,  on  the 

right  hand,  I  find  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  pump 

must  be  7  inches  ;  and  in  the  same  collateral  line,  under 

the  given  depth  90,  I  find  37  inches,  the  diameter  of 

the   cylinder  fit  for  that  purpose. — And  so  for  any 

other. 
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Historical  Account  of  the  Steam  Engine, 


Note  48.  The  invention  of  the  steam  engine  may  Ju 
considered  as  the  exchisive  property  of  Great  Britain,  al 
its  potent  labours  have  been  productive  of  the  happiest 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  But  it  may  1 
that  steam  was  employed  as  a  prime  mover  more  th; 
thousand  years  ago  ;  and  yet  our  country^  ^  the  first  in  ar 
less  than  in  arms^  has  scarcely  possessed  this  stupendo 
chine  as  a  mechanical  agent  more  than  half  a  centur 
explain  this  apparent  inconsistency^  as  well  as  to  fill 
very  brief  sketch  furnished  by  our  Author,  it  may  be  ad 
to  examine  the  engine  in  its  earliest  form ;  and  it  will  1 
that  neither  the  ingeilious  philosophical  toys  of  Hero  and 
cas,  nor  the  more  complete  apparatus  for  raising  water  su| 
by  Savery  and  Newcomen,  can  at  all  be  compared  wi 
chtf  d'cBuvre  of  human  ingenuity, — a  modem  steam  cng 

The  apparatus  suggested  by  Hero,  consist-  c  J^^ 

ed  of  a  vessel  jF,  in  which  steam  was  gene-  1~^S; 

rated  by  the  application  of  external  heat. 

The  ball  G  wha  supplied  with  the  elastic  va-    ^"^^ 

pour  thus  procured  by  means  of  the  bent 
pipe  E  B  ;  9,  steam-tight  joint  being  provided 
for  that  purpose.    Two  tubes,  bent  to  a  right 
angle  at  A  and  D,  are  the  only  parts  open  to 
the  air,  and  as  the  steam  rushes  out  from  the 
minute  ajiedures,  the  re-action  produces  a 
rotatory  motion.     An  account  of  this  appara- 
tus is  preserved  in  Hero's  Spiritalia,  published  by  the 
in  1693j  and  a  copy  of  this  highly  curious  work,  with  i 
translation  prefixed,  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Londoi 
tntioii. 

Brancas's  revolving  apparatus,  as  will  be  seen  by  refer 
the  following  diagram,  \7as  still  more  simple  than  tliat  co 
by  Hero.  A  hollow  copper  ball  filled  with  water,  being  fu: 
with  a  small  tube,  is  seen  to  give  motion  to  a.float-wheel, 
is  impelled  by  the  action  of  the  elastic  vapour  generated 
The  only  work  in  which  a  description  of  this  engine  lu 
preserved,  was  published  in  1629.  It  is  exceedingly  ra 
the  above  diagram  is  accuratelv  copied  from  an  engraving 
possession  of  M^jor  Colby 
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A  slight  examination  of  the  princqile  upon  which  this  simple 
pparatos  is  coniitructed,  will  shew  that  no  very  considerable 
Tce  could  have  been  obtained  ;  as  the  steam,  passing  through 
t  atmosphere  in  its  passage  to  the  wheels  must,  to  a  certain 
rtent  at  leasts  be  converted  into  water. 
iUler  the  publication  of  this  scheme,  which  it  is  probable  was 
svcr  put  in  practice  with  any  very  useful  effect,  nearly  thirty 
!>rB  elapsed  ere  the  farther  consideration  of  this  important 
ibject  was  resumed  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester. 
The  mode  of  employing  steam  recommended  by  the  Marquis^ 
td  idiich  he  describes  in  his  ^  Century  of  Inventions,"  to  have 
'en completely  carried  into  effect,  was  entirely  different  from  that 
Ids  predecessors ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  noble  author  had 
cenred  no  previous  hint  of  Brancas's  invention,  as  he  ex- 
tssly  states,  in  another  part  of  the  above  work,  that  he  ^  de> 
red  not  to  set  down  any  other  men's  inventions,"  and  if  he  had 
my  case  acted  on  them,  ^  to  nominate  likewise  the  inventor." 
It  is  said  that  the  Marquis,  while  confined  in  the  Tower  of 
ondon,  was  preparing  some  food  in  his  apartment ;  and  the 
yver  having  been  closely  fitted,  was,  by  the  expansion  of  the 
nm,  suddenly  forced  off,  and  driven  up  the  chimney.  This 
rtnmstance  attracting  his  attention^  led  him  to  a  train  of 
ought,  which  terminated  in  this  important  discovery.** 
The  Marquis's  account  of  his  invention  is  as  follows. — **  An 
imirable  and  most  forcible  way  to  drive  up  water  by  fire>  not 
'  drawing  or  sucking  it  upwards,  for  that  must  be  as  the 
lOoiopher  calleth  it,  Ip^fra  Sphteram  acttvitahs,  which  is  but 

^'9ie  40.     Vide  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Steam 
igine,  by  C.  F.  Partington,  p.  6. 
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LECT    ftt  such  a  distance.    But  this  way  hath  no  bounder ;  for  I  have 
y^^    taken  a  piece  of  a  whole  cannon^  whereof  the  end  was  burst,  and 
filled  it  three-quarters  full  of  water^  stopping  and  screwing  ttp 
the  broken  end^  as  also  the  touch-hole,  and^  making  a  constant 
fire  under  it :  within  twenty-four  hours  it  burst  and  made  a  gremt 
crack ;  so  that,  having  a  way  to  make  my  vessels,  so  that  they 
are  strengthened  by  the  force  within  them>  and  the  one  to  fill 
ailer  the  other.    T  have  seen  the  water  run  like  a  oonatant  foun- 
tain stream  forty  feet  high ;  one  vessel  of  water  rarefied  by  fire 
driveth  up  forty  of  cold  water.    And  a  man  that  tends  the  work 
is  but  to  turn  two  cocks,  that  one  vessel  of  water  being  con- 
sumed, another  begins  to  force  and  re-fill  with  cold  water,  and 
so  successively,  the  fire  being  tended  and  kept  constant,  which 
the  self-same  person  may  likewise  abundantly  perform  in  the 
interim  between  the  necessity  of  turning  the  said  cocks." 

The  engine  suggested  by  Savery  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
water,  consisted  of  a  boiler  o,  furnish- 
ed with  a  safety-valve  m.  The  steam 
vessel  8  was  connected  with  the  well 
c  by  a  suction  pipe  h,  and  when  wa- 
ter was  to  be  raised,  the  vessel  s  was 
filled  with  steam,  which,  rushing  in^ 
soon  expelled  the  air :  when  that  was 
completely  efiected,  the  communica- 
tion with  the  boiler  was  closed,  and 

the  steam  condensed,  which,  diminishing  its  bulk,  formed  ft 
vacuous  space  within  the  vessel,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
then  operating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  at  c,  drove  it  up 
the  pipe.  In  this  form  of  the  apparatus,  the  inventor  was  seldom 
able  to  raise  water  more  than  thirty  feet ;  and  when  a  greater 
altitude  was  required,  it  was  effected  by  the  impellent  force  of 
the  steam.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  ascending  pipe  n  d 
which  was  sometimes  carried  sixty  feet  higher  than  the  steam 
vessel  s;  and  a  reference  to  the  principle  by  which  it  was 
effected  will  shew  that  this  operation  must  be  sometimes 
attended  with  considerable  danger.  After  condensing  the 
steam,  and  filling  the  vessel  s  with  water,  a  new  supply  of  steam 
was  then  introduced,  which,  pressing  on  the  surface  of  the  iva- 
tcr,  drove  it  up  the  pipe  d ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
pressure  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  boiler  must  be  propo^ 
tioned  to  the  height  of  the  column  of  water  thus  raised  by  the 
steam. 
The  principal  ol]Jection  to  this  form  of  the  engine  arises  (roir 
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tiw  freat  conmmptioa  of  fuel ;   k  cooaiderable  portion  of  (be     LECT. 
aloric  employed  in  the  gencmtiDii  of  the  steam  being  absorbed        V . 
inhHtiiig  tlie  Dew  BUi&c«  of  cold  water  lut  raised  from  tlie  well;  ^-^'''^' 
ud  fhera  Krcat  heights  an  required,  there  appears  no  mode  of 
(omplelelj  obnatinK  this  olticction.  Should  it,  however,  be  requir- 
ed merely  to  niie  water  about  Ihirfyfeet,  there  are  few  contrivan- 
cta  more  economical  or  better  adapted  for  general  tue.    While 
qmkingof  Savery'a  ^paratus,  it  may  be  advisable  to  notice 
k  TCTj  ingenious  adoption  of  the  same  principle  to  the  con- 
Asctionof  K  jriM-entni' by  Mr<  Brown.    In  the  latter  case  a 
TMaum  is  Conned  by  the  introduction  of  an  inBamed  Jet  of  car- 
Iniretled  hydrogen  gas,  which  consumes  the  oxygen,  and  rarefies 
kiiitrogen  by  the  increase  of  temperature  which  ensues.    The 
Ttcanm  bos  produced  is  much  more  perfect  than  would  at  first 
lie*  baTe  been  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  process  resorted 
Id  bf  the  patentee,  but  the  economy  of  employ  ing  hydrogen  gas,  as 
■nibatitatefor  condensihle  rapoor,  is  still  somewhat  problematic. 
Tbe  atmospheric  engine  will  come  next  in  order,  and  its  claim 
li>  practical  utility  is  much  greater 
^  either  of  those  we  have  yet  de- 
Mribed.    The  cylinder  ft  is  in  this 
Mt  placed  over  a  boiler  n,  and  if  we 
■oppose  tbe  piston  be  made  to  fit  air- 
tigli^  itwiD  be  evident  that  it  must  be 
■Inrm  np  by  the  action  of  the  steam 
'>*iHath,  should  a  sufficient  supply  of 
«t  be  applied;  when  this  isefieeted, 
at  ccndenrible  vapoar  may  I 
■bced  to  its  original  bulk  b 
(nduction  of  water  from  the  cistern  ■'. 

U  (lie  working  engine  however,  the  ascent  of  the  piston  is  effect- 
'd  b;  the  action  of  the  lever  e  g  acting  on  the  fulcrum  /;  to  the 
<"dgofthisbverorworLingbeamisattached  thepumprod  A, 
*Bd  it  wQl  be  apparent  that  whenever  that  preponderates  over 
W  piston  p,  the  latter  must  be  dravm  19.  On  the  readinisBion 
"Ik  steam,  a  new  supply  of  condensing  water  is  introduced  by 
^nmig  ttie  cock  /,  and  the  pressare  of  the  atmosphere  above  the 
Won  being  unbalanced  by  any  resistance  beneath,  tbe  end  t 
"  win  depressed,  and  (he  pomp  rod  again  elevated.  The  pipe 
f>  employed  to  can;  off  the  condensing  water  which  would 
'wtwise  aconmdate  within  the  cylinder;  and  the  small  forcing 
ynnqt  with  its  rod  t>  >  wapfStt  (be  condensing  cistern  1  by  the 

Hut. 


may  be  re-     I       [ 
[  by  the  in-    [p°° 
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At  the  beginnbg  of  the  last  centary,  the  atmoapheric  engine 
bnd  made  considerable  pn^resa  in  the  mining  district*,  and  in 
1718,  the  patentees  agreed  to  erect  an  engine  for  the  ownera  of* 
coliieiy  in  the  county  of  Durham,  wliere  several  hundred  honei 
had  prerioiuly  been  employed.  Mr.  Henr;  Beighton,  who  mu 
engaged  as  an  agent  in  this  concern,  materially  improred  the  en- 
giue  by  making  it  aelf«cting,  Knd  divesting  it  of  RMtriy  all  tfat 
complicated  machinery  which  had  been  previoosly  enq>loyed  bt 
that  puipose. 

We  come  now  to  a  new  and  distinct  era  in  the  history  of  tliii 
important  invention;  and  in  noticing  the  labours  of  Mr.  Witt, 
we  may  almost  qMak  of  his  engine  as  the  gigantic  o&pring  of  i 
huid  giving  birth  to  an  automaton  no  less  powerful  than  thst  of 
the  fabled  enchanters  of  the  "  olden  lime." 


The  above  diagram  will  best  explain  the  single  acting  vapo^ 
first  invented  by  Mr.  Watt. 

A  is  the  steam  pipe  connecting  the  boiler,  in  which  stesS" 
is  generated,  witli  the  tower  part  of  the  steam  cylindei  tf' 
and  a  is  the  cock  for  admiting  or  shutting  off  the  steam,  dm^' 
fore  called  the  steam  cock  or  valve.  C  is  the  piston  moving  if* 
an  air-tigbt  manner  upwards  and  downwards  in  thesteunc^ 
linder-  D  the  piston  rod,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  connectM' 
to  one  end  of  the  engine  beam.  E  a  cock  and  pipe  leading  t" 
an  elevated  cislem,  by  which  a  little  water  can  be  discharged  <»* 
tte'  too  of  the  piston  to  keep  it  air-tight.     PF  section  or  thr 
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wooden  casing  or  jacket,  as  it  is  technically  called,  that  is  ap-     LECT. 
plied  ronnd  the  exterior  of  the  steam  cylinder  to  retain  the  heat. 
It  was  made  in  separate  staves,  and  fixed  in  its  place  by  iron  hoops 
like  a  barrel.     G  the  eduction  pipe  leading  from  the  bottom  of 
the  steam  cylinder,  to  the  upper  part  H  of  the  condenser,  which 
is  a  hollow  metal  vessel  of  any  convenient  form  placed  below 
the  steam  cylinder  in  a  large  cistern  of  water  7 1,  called  the  cold 
water  cistern ;  b  a  cock  called  the  eduction  valve,  for  opening 
and  shutting  off  the  connection  between  the  steam  cylinder  and 
die  condenser.    K  the  air  pump  also  fixed  in  the  cold  water 
cistern,  but  without  any  internal  communication  with  the  water 
it  contains.    This  pump  is  of  the  common  lift  constniction,  ex- 
cept that  its  valves  are  of  metal,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the 
water :  its  lower  valve  c  is  called  the  foot  valve.     L  is  its  piston 
rod,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  connected  to,  and  works  by  the 
enf^ne  beam.    M  is  its  suction  pipe  communicating  with  the 
bottom  of  the  condenser  H,  in  order  that  it  may  draw  off  all  the 
air  and  water  it  contains ;  and  this  v^ater,  being  in  a  hot  state  is 
delivered  into  the  smaller  cistern  N,  therefore  called  the  hot  water 
cistern.    O  is  a  common  pump,  called  the  cold  water  pump, 
because  it  supplies  cold  water  to  the  cistern  II,  being  worked 
by  the  beam,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  air  pump.    The  surplus 
cold  water  runs  off  into  a  drain  by  the  spout  P,  and  the  hot 
water  by  another  spout  at  Q. 

After  what  has  been  said  upon  the  steam  engine,  but  little  expla- 
nation can  be  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  operation  of  this 
inachine:  for  if  the  piston  C  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
steam  valve  a  be  opened,  steam  will  rush  into  B,  and  permit  the 
piston  to  ascend  in  obedience  to  the  counterpoise  weights  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  beam,  until  it  is  sufficiently  raised,  and  at  the 
^nie  time  the  piston  of  the  air  pump  will  rise  and  produce  a  par* 
^3l  rarefaction  in  the  condenser.  So  soon  as  the  piston  has  got 
to  its  proper  elevation,  the  cock  a  must  be  shut,  and  h  opened, 
^n  the  steam  in  the  cylinder  will  rush  into  the  condenser  and 
be  condensed,  thereby  producing  such  a  vacuum  as  will  cause 
^  steam  piston  to  descend ;  when  b  must  be  shut,  and  a  opened, 
to  produce  a  second  rising  of  the  piston  C,  during  which  the  air 
pomp  K  will  draw  off  any  condensed  water  that  was  deposited 
in  H,  and  deliver  it  into  N,  thus  preparing  the  condenser  for 
making  a  second  vacuum,  which  it  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  cold 
Alitor  pump  O,  keeping  the  cistern  Jl  constantly  replenished. 
To  increase  the  power  of  condensation,  Mr.  Watt  found  it  neci^s- 
saiy  to  place  the  cock  as  at  g,  fer  admitting  a  smau  stream  of 
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LECT.    water  to  run  from  the  cistern  into  the  interior  of  the  condenier 
V.        in  such  a  direction  as  to  meet  the  steam^  by  which  the  condeu- 
sation  was  not  only  rendered  more  rapid  bat  more  perfect :  thit 
is  called  the  injection  cock. 

In  this  state  of  the  engrine  Mr.  Watt  found  that  it  consmued 
but  little  more  than  half  the  fuel  required  by  all  the  other  con- 
structions that  had  preceded  it.    But  stiU  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  perfection  of  his  machine;  for  the  cylinder  had  an 
open  top^  and  required  water  to  lie  upon  the  top  of  the  piston  to 
keep  it  air-tight ;  consequently  whenerer  the  piston  descended, 
the  whole  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder  was  not  only  exposed 
to  the  open  air^  but  was  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  cold  water, 
which^  by  the  previously  acquired  heatof  the  cylinder,  was  imme- 
diately converted  into  vapour,  thus  cooling  it  to  a  great  degree, 
so  that  a  material  waste  of  heat  still  existed,  which  none  of  the 
before-mentioned   improvements    could    remove.     Mr.   Watt 
therefore  determined  on  trying  the  effect  of  a  cylinder  with  a 
close  top^  or  one  which  should  effectually  shut  out  the  external 
air,  by  causing  the  rod  of  its  piston  to  slide  through  a  stuffing 
box>  and  instead  of  admitting  the  atmosphere  to  depress  the 
piston,  he  made  use  of  steam  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  to 
produce  the  vacuum.    This  expedient   he  was  persuaded  he 
could  resort  to,  because  the  air*s  pressure  could  at  no  time  exceed 
about  15  poimds  on  the  square  inch,  and  he  knew  that  the  elastic 
force  of  steam  had  been  used  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  Sa- 
very*s  engine^  and  could  be  productive  of  no  danger,  while  it 
was  kept  witliin  the  moderate  limits  he  required  ;  for  since  the 
steam  in  his  new  machine  had  to  act  against  a  vacuum  under 
the  piston^  instead  of  against  the  resistance  of  the  open  air^  to 
at  the  heat  of  212  degrees  it  would  be  fully  equivalent  to  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  by  using  it  but  a  very  little  hot- 
ter it  would  even  be  superior  to  it.    His  only  doubt  therefore 
was^  whether  this  additional  expenditure  of  steam  might  not  oc- 
casion a  greater  consumption  of  fuel  than  the  waste  that  occurred 
through  the  cooling  of  the  cylinder,  but  the  trial  of  the  experi- 
ment set  this  point  at  rest,  and  proved  most  clearly  the  value  o^ 
his  suggestion^  and  in  his  future  engines  he  carried  the  improve- 
ment so  much  further,  both  in  the  single  and  double  acting  en* 
gines,  as  they  were  afterwards  called,  as  to  require  no  more  steam 
for  this  new  mode  of  operating,  than  had  formerly  been  required 
to  produce  the  vacuum  only.    The  machine  was  now  for  the  fini^ 
time  actually  converted  into  a  steam,  instead  of  an  atmosphenc 
engine,  for  atmospheric  pressure  was  entire^  excluded^  uid  it 
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J  by  the  power  of  itteam  :  in  conaequcDcc  of  which    leot* 
conid  at  all  timei  be  kept  aa  hot  as  the  steam  which 
it,  and  all  the  immense  loan  of  fuel  that  had  hither-  ' 
the  UM  of  thia  valuaUe  machine  waa   completel)' 
hilfl  ita  work  was    renderad   regular    and  conti- 

le  acting  engine  requires  ttrice  the  quantity  of  steam 
M  aeeeamj  for  a  aingle  engine  of  the  same  aise ; 
compensated  for  by  its  doing  twice  the  quantity  of 
.  after  what  has  been  said  npon  the  single  engine, 
«  added  in  explanation  of  the  double  one,  for  its 
eing  the  same,  a  mere  change  of  mechanism  is  all 
lired  to  produce  the  machine.  No  compensation 
necessary  to  raise  the  steam  piston,  and  such  an 
ust  be  made  in  the  valves  and  steam  pipes  that  a 
f  be  produced  by  the  condenser,  alternately  above 
le  piston,  instead  of  below  it  only,  as  in  the  engines 
;d ;  the  steam  likewise  must  be  admitted  alternately 
elow  the  piston,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  vacuum 
ut  always  on  that  aide  of  the  piston  that  is  opposite 

n  a  due  compteliension  of  .the  action  of  the  double 
e  of  the  cunfrivances  that  have  been  adopted  to  pro- 
;r  distribution  of  the  steam,  and  an  alternate  vacuum, 
K  noticed,   and   although  the   four-way  cock,   and 
lator  are  not  considered  as  the  most  perfect  of  these, 
very  frequently  ^iplied  to  small  steam  engines,  and 
ity  gives  them  a  preference.    Let  YZ  represent  a 
steam  engine  cy- 
bre,  with  its  pis- 
liston  rod  moving 
uffing  ho3,  so  as 
air-tight,  9  is  the 
)r  bringing  steam 
r,  and  this  termi- 
four-way    cock 
together  with  the 
ind  o,  are  drawn 
rge  for  the  cylin- 
1  order  that  their 
«  distinctly  seent 
of  a  lever  or  han- 
lupoMoftnnuog 
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LECT     ^^®  ^^^^  when  required.    This  cock  is  constructed  precisely  in 
V.       the  same  manner  as  other  cocks  for  fluids,  and  consists  of  a 
conical  plug  or  pin  ground  very  truly  into  the  body  of  die  cock 
itself,  but  instead  of  having  a  single  straight  passage  through  the 
plug,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  there  are  two  carved  ones  A  and  t, 
which  give  the  plug  the  appearance  of  having  four  openings, 
each  appearing  in  the  same  plane,  and  at  one  quarter  of  the  cir- 
cumference  apart,  so  that  as  the  cock  stands  in  the  figure,  steam 
coming  from  g  would  pass  through  the  opening  i  in  the  plug, 
and  would  be  delivered  into  the  pipe  n  at  right  angles  to  its  first 
direction,  instead  of  passing  directly  onwards  to  o,  as  vrould  be 
the  case  in  a  common  cock.    From  the  pipe  n  the  steam  would 
pass  immediately  into  the  lower  part  Z  of  the  cylinder,  and  con- 
sequently would  drive  the  piston  upwards.    At  the  same  time  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  immediate  connection  between  the 
upper  part  Y  of  the  cylinder  through  the  pipe  m,  and  opening  h 
of  the  cock  to  the  pipe  o  o,  leading  down  to  the  condenser ;  con- 
sequently, so  long  as  the  steam  is  acting  against  the  under  side 
of  the  piston,  there  will  be  a  vacuum  at  Yio  permit  it  to  rise. 
So  soon  as  the  piston  has  arrived  near  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
the  cock  must  be  turned  one  quarter  round  by  depressing  its 
handle  p  from  its  present  position  to  that  shewn  by  the  dotted 
lines  at  g,  by  which  all  the  openings  in  the  plug  of  the  cock  will 
be  changed: — nteam,  therefore,  which  now  enters  at  g  will  be 
turned  upwards  by  the  passage  A,  and  by  entering  the  pipe  m 
will  be  conveyed  above  instead  of  below  the  piston,  while  the 
passage  i  forms  a  connection  between  the  pipe  n,  leading  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  pipe  o  leading  to  the  con- 
denser ;  consequently  in  this  position,  a  vacuum  will  be  formed 
below  the  piston,  while  the  steam  is  operating  above  it.    The 
piston  will  therefore  descend,  and  on  coming  near  the  bottom, 
the  cock  must  be  again  turned  into  its  first  position,  when  the 
piston  will  ascend,  and  so  on ;  thus  producing  an  equaUty  of 
force,  both  in  the  up  and  down  strokes,  by  simply  turning  one 
cock,  an  operation  that  is  effected  by  the  motion  of  the  beam 
without  any  other  assistance.— Vide  Professor  Millinotov^s 
Lectures. 

The  governor  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  mechanism  of 
a  modem  steam  engine,  and  the  simple  arrangement  of  its  parts 
may  be  readily  explained  by  reference  to  the  annexed  diagram. 
A  square  iron  rod  a  h,  with  pivots  as  its  two  ends,  is  fixed  up 
in  a  vertical  direction  m  any  convenient  part  of  the  engine 
house,  so  that  it  can  revolve  on  its  axis  in  proper  bearings. 
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^nd  such  motion  u  given  to  it  either  by       ;/,^^:^  LECT. 

wheel  work^  or  by  a  gut-band  passing       A-<r^=JS^^2i5^^_/     ,  ^^ 
'round  a  rigger  or  pulley  fixed  upon  the 
fly-wheel  shaft,  or  some  other  revolving 
part  of  the  engine^  and  also  round  the 
pulley  c;  and  the  relative  velocities  of 
the  governor  and  the  engine  must  be  ad- 
justed by  such  wheelrwork>  or  thiv  respec- 
tive diameters  of  the  two  pulleys.    To- 
wards the  upp^  part  of  the  rod  or  spin- 
dle a  6^  two  bent  levers  d  s/and  g  e  h  ^ 
•le  fixed,  so  that  they  can  both  turn  or  open  on  the  com- 
mon centre  e,  which  is  fixed  to  the  spindle ;  a  heavy  fron  ball 
i  I  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  each  bent  lever^  and  the  upper  ends  d 
and^  of  these  levers  are  attached  by  connecting  links  kk,  with 
joidIb  to  the  sliding  piece  m,  which  slides  freely  (^  the  square 
qiindle.    It  follows  therefore  that  while  the  two  balls  1 1  lie  in 
contact  with  the  spindle  a  b,  the  slider  m  will  be  pushed  to  its 
greatest  possible  height  upon  the  rod>  but  whenever  the  balls  1 1 
are  opened  out,  the  slider  m  must  be  depressed.    The  weight  of 
"the  balls  keeps  them  in  contact  with  the  spindle,  so  long  as  it  re- 
mains stationary  or  moves  slowly,  but  whenever  their  revolving 
motion   increases,  their  centrifugal  force  wiU  drive  them  to  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  centre  :  /  n  is  an  iron  lever  turn- 
ing on  the  fixed  pivot  n,  while  its  opposite  end  enters  a  groove 
formed  in  the  sliding  piece  m  ;  this  is  merely  for  multiplying  or 
increasing  the  motion  produced  in  m,  when  necessary ;  for  by 
prolonging  the  distance  between  n  and  I,  the  end  /  may  be  made 
to  move  in  any  required  degree.    To  apply  the  governor  to  the 
regulation  of  the  velocity  of  the  engine,  it  therefore   only  be- 
comes necessary  to  connect  the  end  /  of  the  lever  by  means  of 
strong  wires  with  the  lever  of  the  throttle  valve,  taking  care 
that  that  valve  shall  be  quite  open  when  the  two  balls  of  the  go- 
vernor are  lying  close  to  their -spindle,  for  then  the  engine  wiU 
move  at  its  full  speed.    By  so  doing,  the  balls  will  instantly 
separate  and  raise  the  end  /  of  the  governor-lever,  which  by 
drawing  upon  the  lever  or  the  throttle  valve  will  pardy  close  it 
and  diminish  the  speed. 

The  parallel  motion  still  remains  to  be  described,  which 
became  necessary  when  the  double  acting  engine  was  introduced. 
This  ingenious  combination  of  simple  levers  is  intended  to  ensure 
the  parallelism  of  the  piston  rod,  and  its  operation  may  be  best  un- 
derstood by  reference  to  the  following  figure :  p  q  represents 
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the  half  of  a  beam^  p  being  the 
centre  upon  which  it  turns  while 
the  piston  rod  is  attached  to 
its  end  q^  by  connection  at 
r  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
intermediate  piece  between  q 
and  r  ;  in  order  to  produce  a 
vertical  right  lined  motion  in 
this  piston  rod^  another  piece  a  is  introduced,  equal  in  length  to 
the  first  intermediate  piece,  and  hung  so  as  to  turn  upon  pivoti 
fixed  to  the  beam  between  its  centre  and  extreme  end  as  at^* 
to  the  lower  part  of  this  second  piece,  the  secondary  beam  or 
radius  rod  t;  u  is  attached,  so  that  it  may  turn  upon  a  fixed  pivot 
at  u,  while  its  length  is  equal  to  die  distance  p  t,  consequently 
it  will  produce  a  vertical  rectilinear  motion  in  the  lower  extre- 
mity V  of  the  sling,  or  second  intermediate  piece  8,  and  this  if 
communicated  back  to  the  point  r,  where  the  piston  b  attached^ 
by  the  bridle  rod  w  having  pivots  working  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties of  V  and  r.  In  this  way  two  right  lined  vertical  motions  tie 
produced  at  the  points  t;  and  r  whenever  the  beam  moves,  con- 
sequently, while  the  steam  piston  is  attached  to  r,  the  piston  rod 
of  the  air  pump  \s  generally  applied  to  v,  since  they  both  require 
a  perpendicular  motion. 

The  action  of  the  high  pressure  engine,  depends  upon  the 
property  of  steam  to  expand  itself,  and  thus  acquires  a  very  con- 
siderable elastic  force  by  the  addition  of  a  given  quantity  of  heat 
It  may  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  return  to  the  principle  of 
Brancas  and  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  as  in  this  engine  no  con- 
densation is  necessary,  and  it  acts  merely  by  the  elastic  or  re- 
pellent force  of  steam. 

The  high  pressure  engines  constructed  by  Messrs.  Trevithick 

differ  but  in  a  very  small  degree  from  the  engine  invented  by  Mr. 

Watt.     In  the  high  pressure  engine  the  condenser  is  taken  away, 

and  the  steam,  instead  of  being  converted  into  water  by  artificial 

cold,  m  a  close  vessel,  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere 

from  one  side  of  the  piston  while  it  is  acting  forcibly  on  the 
others. 

The  advantages  of  the  high  pressure  engine  over  that  used 
^th  a  condenser  are,  cheapness  in  construction,  and  a  saving  of 

e  whole  expence  attendant  on  procuring  a  sufficient  supply  of 
condensing  water,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  an  object  of  con- 
«derablc  importance. 
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!  annexed  section,  the  pistonJB  passes  through 
?ht  stuffing^  box ;  and  the  steam  is  entering 
it  by  the  four-way  cock  c.  If  we  now  sup. 
;  piston  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  a  new 
nent  of  the  communicating  pipe  then  takes 
IS  the  steam  which  was  beneath  escapes, 
fresh  supply  enters  above,  and  an  alternate 
and  downward  motion  of  the  piston  is  thus 
d. 

.'ver  and  baknce-ball  safety  valve  employed 
3  early  boilers  appear  but  little  calculated  for  those  en- 
which  high  pressure  steam  is  employed,  as  the  engine- 
an  over  anxious  zeal  forthe  fuU  performance  of  the  maclii- 
ifided  to  his  care,  has  been  frequendy  known  to  increase 
rnal  pressure'of  a  large  boiler  many  thousand  pounds  be- 
resistanoe  to  which  it  was  originally  proved.  To  prevent 
ence  of  those  accidents,  which  first  drew  the  attention  of 
ilature  to  this  important  part  of  the  engine,  it  appears 
e  to  inclose  the  safety  valve  in  an  iron  case,  of  which  a 
s  annexed. 

alve  B  in  this  case  rests  upon  a 
sent  in  the  boiler  ^,  and  is  fur- 
vith  a  series  of  small  moveable 
ttered  c,  which  are  employed  to 
or  diminish  the  entire  weight  of 
iv-valve,  the  whole  being  covered 
3X  D  ;  and  as  this  is  pierced  with  a 
of  small  holes,  the  steam  readily  escapes  when  the  ex- 
force  exceeds  the  resistance  offered  by  the  loaded  valve. 
\  VVoolfs  engine,  high  pressure  steam  is  also  employed ; 
cylinder,  or  rather  a  pair  of  cylinders  of  unequal  size, 
re  so  constructed  that  the  steam,  after  it  has  performed 
3  in  the  first  cylinder,  is  allowed  to  expand  into  one  of 
imensions,  where  it  produces  a  vacuum  by  condensation, 
im  entering  above  the  small  piston  while  a  vacuum  is 
beneath  the  large  one,  and  vice  versa. 
alve  of  this  engine  may,  however,  be  best  understood, 
lamination  of  its  effective  force,  when  applied  to  the  rais- 
ater.  A  double  cylinder  expansion  engine,  was  con- 
for  Wheal  Vor  mine  in  1815,  furnished  with  a  large 
of  53  inches  in  diameter,  and  making  a  nine-feet  stroke, 
[]  cylinder  being  about  one  fifth  of  the  size  of  that  which 
)loyed  for  the  expansion  of  the  steam.    The  engine  wai 
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constructed  to  work  six  pumps^  capable  of  raising  at  each  stroke 
a  load  of  water  equal  to  37^962  pounds  seven  feet  and  a  half 
high  ;  and  so  perfect  was  its  action,  that  a  bushel  of  coals  raised 
46  millions  of  pounds  one  foot  high. 

The  application  of  steam  engines  to  the  propelling  of  car- 
riages on  the  public  road>  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  a  re* 
finement  in  mechanics^  rather  to  be  wished  for  than  a  matter  of 
reasonable  expectation.  The  locomotive  engine  was  first  em- 
ployed forthis  purpose  by  Messrs.  Trevithick  and  Vivianj'n  1802 ; 
and  it  found  a  ready  introduction  to  the  mining  districts  where 
rail  roads  are  general.  In  some  cases,  five,  six,  and  even  ten 
waggons  laden  with  coal  are  dragged  up  an  inclined  plane  by 
means  of  these  vehicles ;  and  of  course  impelled  by  a  high  pres- 
sure engine,  from  the  utter  impossibility  of  carrying  condensing 
water  in  a  moveable  vehicle. 

An  engine  of  four  horses' power,  employed  by  Mr.  Blenkinsop, 
impelled  a  carriage  b'ghtly  loaded  on  a  rail  road  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour,  and  when  connected  with  thirty  coal  wagons, 
each  weighing  more  than  three  tons^  its  average  rate  was  about 
one  third  of  that  pace. 

When  the  locomotive  engine  was  first  tried,  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  produce  a  sufiicient  degree  of  re-action  between  the 
wheels  and  the  tract  road ;  so  that  the  wheels  turned  round  with- 
out propelling  the  vehicle.    This  inconvenience  was,  however,  ob* 
viated  by  Mr.  Blenkinsop,  who  when  he  adopted  the  locomotive 
engine,  took  up  the  common  railH,  on  one  side  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  road,  and  replaced  them  by  a  series  of  racks,  or  rails « 
furnished  with  large  teeth.    The  impelling  wheel  of  the  engine 
vms  made  to  act  in  these  teeth,  so  that  it  continued  to  work  in  !•• 
rack  which  insured  a  sufficient  degree  of  re-action. 

From  the  great  weight  of  an  ordinary  locomotive   engine 
as  well  as  the  constniction  of  its  wheel,  it  must  be  evident  tha.^ 
the  employment  of  this  species  of  prime  mover  on  the  public  road^ 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  destructive  ;  and  as  such « that  it^ 
use  will  still  be  partially  confined  to  the  mining  districts,  in  whicli 
the  greatest  facilities  are  ofiered  for  its  general  adoption.    Indeed^ 
we  find  in  one  neighbourhood  alone,  and  vrithin  a  space  of  les^ 
than  thirty  square  miles,  more  than  eight  miles  of  road  admirably 
adapted  forthis  species  of  conveyance;  and  it  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  there  are  many  situations  in  which  iron  rail-roads  might 
be  advantageously  employed,  in  which  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  open  a  navigable  canal.     In  illustration  of  the  above 
fact,  it  may  be  proper  to  state,  that  a  company,  with  a  large  capital, 
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■  now  forming  for  the  ex|)rea8  purpose  of  facilitating  the  convey- 
iBce  of  goods  by  locomotive  engines. 

The  mode  of  I4>plying  the  steam  engine  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation  is  equally  simple  with  its  employment  in  our  manii- 
bctures. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  stecrni-boctt  is  of  very  recent 
invention ;  on  the  contrary^  however^  the  possibility  of  employing 
steam  as  a  prime  mover  in  the  propelling  of  vessels^  was  sug- 
gested as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  L 

In  ona  of  the  old  tracts  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  London 
Institntion  there  is  a  very  curious  representation  of  a  steamboat^ 
CQDstmcted  by  an  engineer  of  the  name  of  Hulls.  And  this  indi- 
fidiial^  now  so  little  known^  was  undoubtedly  the  first  who  applied 
t  steam  engine  to  the  purpose  of  navigation. 

To  hnpel  a  vessel  by  this  means^  two  paddle  wheels^  like  those 
used  in  an  under-shot  water  vrheel^  are  connected  by  means  of  a 
long  axis  and  cranky  with  the  working  beam  of  the  steam  engine ; 
ud  if  this  motion  is  not  found  sufficiently  rapid,  a  wheel  and 
pinion  are  added,  which,  although  it  c^^creases  the  effective  power 
^the  engine,  yet  increases  the  velocity  of  the  paddle  wheels. 

To  illustrate  the  g^reat  advantages  possessed  by  the  steam 
*>Hnne>  even  in  its  rudest  state,  over  every  other  species  of  prime 
ii^orer  yet  enumerated,  it  may  now  be  advisable  to  examine  its 
^<^ctive  force  when  employed  in  the  working  of  pumps.    It 
^  been  found  that  one  hundred  weight  of  coals  burned  in  an 
Engine  on  the  old  construction,  would  raise  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  water  twenty-four  feet  high  ;  an  engine  with 
^  twenty-four  inch  cylinder  doing  the  work  of  seventy-four 
horses.     An  engine  on  Capt.  Savery's  plan,  constructed  by 
Mr.  Keir,  has  been  found  to  raise  nearly  three  millions  of 
pounds  of  vrater,  and  Mr.  Watt's  engine,  upwards  of  thirty 
millions  of  pounds  the  same  height.*' 

To  the  mining  interests  this  valuable  present  of  science  to  the 
arts  has  been  peculiarly  acceptable ;  as  a  large  portion  of  our 

fiott  51.  An  ingenioos  foreigner,  who  lately  visited  England,  has 
published  an  estimate  of  the  mechanical  force  set  in  action  by  the 
steam  engines  of  this  country. 

He  supposes  that  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  required  for  its  erec* 
tion  the  labour  of  more  than  10,000  men  for  20  years  : — but  if  it  were 
required  again  to  raise  the  stones  from  the  quarries,  and  place  them 
at  their  present  height,  the  action  of  the  steam  engines  of  England, 
which  are  managed  at  most  by  36,000  men,  would  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  same  effect  in  18  honrs^ 
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LRCT.    oow  most  productive  minenl  districts  most  loii|^  ere  this  have 
y*^^    been  abandoned^  had  not  the  steam  engine  been  eniplqjed  as  aa 
active  auxiliary  in  those  stopendona  woiks.    In  the  draining  of 
fens  and  marsh  lands^  this  machine  is  in  the  highest  degree  fi- 
luable  ;  and  in  England,  particokrly,  it  might  be  rendered  stiD 
more  generally  useful.    In  practice  it  has  been  ascertained  diat 
an  engine  of  six- horse  power^  will  drain  more  than  eight  duM- 
sand  acres,  raising  the  water  six  feet  in  height ;  whilst  the  coit 
of  an  engine  for  this  species  of  woik,  incfaiding  the  pomps,  wiD 
not  exceed  seven  hundred  pounds.    This  is  more  than  ten  wind- 
mills could  perform,  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  several  hundied 
pounds ;  while,  in  the  former  case,  the  outgoings  will  not  ei- 
cced  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum.    To  the  manner 
also,  the  steam  engine  offers  advantages  of  a  no  less  importast 
and  novel  nature  than  those  which  ha?e  already  been  described. 
By  its  use  he  is  enabled  to  traverse  the  waters  bo&  against  wind 
and  tide,  with  nearly  as  much  certainty,  and,  as  ihe  machinery 
is  now  constructed,  with  much  less  danger,  than  by  the  moat 
eligible  road  conveyance*    It  too  frequently,  however,  happens 
that    the  faults  of  any  new  invention  are  unjustly  magnified, 
while  its  real  advantages  are  seldom  duly  appreciated ;  and  this 
axiom  has  been  fully  verified,  in  the  clamour  so  uiyustly  raised 
against  the  application  of  the  steam  engine  to  nautical  purposes. 
Accidents  are  now,  however,  but  of  rare  occurrence ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  the  great  improvements  which  hire 
been  made  in  the  boiler  and  safety-valve,  will  effectually  secure 
these  parts  of  the  engine  from  a  recurrence  of  such  tremendoo* 
explosions  as  characterised  the  first  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation.   And,  lasdy,  the  political  economist  must  hail  with  the 
most  heartfelt  gratification,  the  introduction  of  so  able  and  efi- 
cient  a  substitute  for  animal  labour  as  the  steam  engine.    For  it 
has  been  calculated  that  there  are  at  least  ten  thousand  of  these 
machines  at  the  present  time  at  work  in  Great  Britain,  perfona- 
ing  a  labour  more  than  equal  to  that  of  two  hundred  thousand- 
horses^  which,  if  fed  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  require  abo?^ 
one  million  acres  of  land  for  subsistence ;  and  tlu's  is  capable 
of  supplying  the  necessaries  of  life  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
thousand  human  beings. 
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This  table  is  calculated  to  the  measure  of  ale  gallons, 
at  882  cubic  inches  per  gallon. 
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LBCr,        Wuler  ma;  be  raised  by  means   of  a  atream  A  B 
v^^-v^  lurniog  a  wheel  C  D  E,  according  to  the  ordur  of  tbe 


letlers,  with  buckets  a,  a,  a,  a.  &c.  hung  upon  tht 
wheel  by  strong  pins  b,  b,  b,  b,  &c.  fixed  in  the  side  of 
the  rim :  but  the  wheel  must  be  made  as  high  as  the 
water  is  intended  to  be  raised  above  the  level  of  that 
part  of  the  stream  in  which  (he  wheel  is  placed.  As 
the  wheel  turns,  the  buckets  on  the  right-liand  go  dovn 
into  the  water,  and  are  thereby  filled,  and  go  up  full  on 
the  left-hand,  until  they  come  to  the  top  at  K;  where 
thny  strike  against  the  end  n  of  the  fixed  trough  M,  and 
ere  thereby  overset,  and  empty  the  water  into  tlir 
trough  ;  from  which  it  may  be  conveyed  in  pipes  to  Ihe 
place  which  it  is  designed  for  :  and,  as  each  bucket  ^t'.i 
over  the  trough,  it  falls  into  a  perpendicular  position 
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ij^n,  and  goes  down  empty^  until  it  conies  to  the  water    lrct 
it  A,  where  it  is  filled  as  before.     On  each  bucket  is  a  ^^^  * 
spring  r,  which^  goin^  over  the  top  or  crown  of  the  bar 
w  (fixed  to  the  trough  M)^  raises  the  bottom  of  the 
bucket  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  and  so  causes  it  to 
empty  all  its  water  into  the  trough. 

Sometimes  this  wheel  is  made  to  raise  water  no 
higher  than  its  axle  ;  and  then,  instead  of  buckets  hung 
upon  it,  its  spokes  C,  dy  e,f,  g,  h,  are  made  of  a  bent 
form,  and  hollow  within  ;  these  hollows  opening  into 
the  holes  C,  D,  E,  F,  in  the  outside  of  the  wheel,  and 
ako  into  those  at  O  in  the  box  N  upon  the  axle.  So 
that,  as  the  holes  C,  D,  &c.  dip  into  the  water,  it  runs 
into  them ;  and  as  the  wheel  turns,  the  water  rises  in 
the  hollow  spokes,  c,  d,  &c.  and  runs  out  in  a  stream 
P  fi'om  the  holes  at  O,  and  falls  into  the  trough  Q,  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes.  And  this  is  a  very 
^asy  way  of  raising  water,  because  the  engine  requires 
neither  men  nor  horses  to  turn  it. 

The  art  of  weighing  different  bodies  in  water,  and  of  the 
thereby  finding  their  specific  gravities,  or  weights,  bulk  "^^J.j^f^^ 
for  bulk,  was  invented  by  ARCHIMEDES  ;  of  which  weof  bodicn. 
have  the  following  account : 

Hiero,  king  of  Si/racuse,  having  employed  a  gold- 
smith to  make  a  crown,  and  given  him  a  mass  ot  pure/ 
gold  for  that  purpose,  suspected  that  the  workman 
had  kept  back  part  of  the  gold  for  his  own  use,  and 
made  up  the  weight  by  alloying  the  crown  with  copper. 
Bat  the  king,  not  knowing  how  to  find  out  the  truth  of 
that  matter,  referred  it  to  Archimedes;  who,  having 
■tndied  a  long  time  in  vain,  found  it  out  at  last  by 
chance.  For,  going  into  a  bathing  tub  of  water,  and 
observing  that  he  thereby  raised  the  water  higher  in  the 
tub  than  it  was  before,  he  concluded  instantly  that  he 
W  raised  it  just  as  high  as  any  thing  else  could  have 
^oe,  that  was  exactly  of  his  bulk :  and  considering 

N  2 
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LECT     that  any  other  body  of  equal  weighty  and  of  less  balk 
^^:       than  himself^  ciould  not  have  raised  the  water  so  hign  us 
he  did  ;  he  immediately  told  the  king,  that  he  had  found 
a  method  by  which  he  couhl  discover  whether  there  were 
any  cheat  in  the  crown.     For,  since  gold  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  known  metals,  it  must  be  of  less  bulk,  according 
to  its  weight,  than  any  other  metal.     And  therefore  be 
desired  that  a  mass  of  pure  gold,  equally  heavy  with 
the   crown   when  weighed  in  air,  should  be  weighed 
against  it  in  water  ;  and  if  the  crown  was  not  alloyed, 
it  would  counterpoise  the  mass  of  gold,  when  they  were 
both  immersed  in  water,  as  well  as  as  it  did  when  they 
were  weighed  in  air.     But  upon  making   the  trial,  k 
found  that  the  mass  of  gold  weighed  much  heavier  i» 
water  than  the  crown  did.     And  not  only  so,  but  thai, 
when  the  mass  and  crown  were  immersed  separately  in 
one  vessel  of  water,  the  crown  raised  the  water  mock 
higher  than  the  mass  did  ;  which  shewed  it  to  be  alloyed 
with  some   lighter  metal  that  increased  its  bulk.    And 
so,   by  makinu:  trials  with  different  metals,  all  equally 
heavy  with   the   crown  when  weighed  in   air,  he  found 
(»i)t  the  quantity  of  alloy  in  the  crown. 

Tlie  specific  jjjravities  of  bodies  are  as  their  weights, 
bulk  foi-  })ulk  ;  thus  a  body  is  said  to  have  two  or  three 
times  the  specific  pjravity  ofanother,  when  it  contains 
two  or  three  times  as  much  matter  in  the  same  space. 

A  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  will  sink  to  the  bottom, 
if  it  be  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  the  fluid.  If  it  be  sus- 
pended therein,  it  will  lose  as  much  of  what  it  weighed 
in  air,  as  its  bulk  of  the  fluid  weighs.  Hence,  all  bo- 
dies of  equal  bulks,  which  would  sink  in  fluids,  lose  equal 
weights  when  suspended  therein.  And  unequal  bodies 
lose  in  proportion  to  their  bulks. 
The  The  hj/drostatic  balance  differs  very  little  from  a  com- 

Jyj''*^*'"'*^  mon  balance  that  is  nicely  made :  only  it  has  a  hook  at 
the  bottom  of  each  scale,  on  which  small  weights  may 
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k  hung  by  horse-hairs^  or  by  silk  threads.     So  that  a    LBCT 

V>dy,    suspended  by  the  hair  or   thread,  may  be  im-v^^v^*^^ 

^sersed  in  water  without  wetting  the  scale  from  which 

|]t  hangs. 

X    If  the  body  thus  suspended  under  the  scale,  at  one  How  to 

Raid  of  the  balance,   be   first  counterpoised  in  air  by  ^°^  5^® 

....  .  specific 

weights  in  the  opposite  scale,  and  then  immersed  in  gravity  of 
vater,  the  equilibrium  will  be  immediately  destroyed.  "*^      ^' 
Then,  if  as  much  weight  be  put  into  the  scale  from 
i   vbidithe  body  hangs,  as  will  restore  the  equilibrium, 
r  (tidioat  altering  the  weights  in  the  opposite  scale)  that 
y  weight,  which  restores  the  equilibrium,  will  be  equal  to 
L  die  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  as  big  as  the  im- 
[  Mfsed  body.     And  if  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air  be 
^  irided  by  what  it  loses  in  water,  the  quotient  will  shew 
^  kw  much  that  body  is  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water. 
I;  Tbus,  if  a  guinea,  suspended  in  air,  be  counterbalanced 
r  hf  129  grains  in  the  opposite  scale  of  the  balance ;  and 
F  then,  upon  its  being  immersed  in  water,  it  becomes  so 
[  much  lighter,  as  to  require  7)  grains  put  into  the  scale 
;  over  it,  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  it  shews  that  a  quan- 
tity of  water,  of  equal  bulk  with  the  guinea,  weighs 
.  7  grains,  or  7J26  ;  by  which  divide  129  (the  weight  of 
the  guinea  in  air),  and  the  quotient  will  be  17.793 ; 
which  shews  that  the  guinea  is  17.793  times  as  heavy 
u  its  bulk  of  water.    And  thus  any  piece  of  gold  may 
i  be  tried,  by  weighing  it  first  in  air,  and  then  in  water ; 
ind  if,  upon  dividing  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss  in 
water,  the  quotient  comes  out  *to  be  17.793,  the  gold,  is 
good ;  if  the  quotient  be  18,  or  between  18  and  19,  the 
l^\i  is  very  fiqe ;  but  if  it  be  less  than  17,  the  gold  is 
too  much   alloyed,  by  being   mixed  with  some  other 
inetal. 

If  silver  be  tried  in  this  manner,  and  found  to  be  11 
times  as  heavy  as  water,  it  is  very  fine ;  if  it  be  lOi  times 
^  heavy,  it  is  standard  ;  but  if  it  be  of  any  less  weight 
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compared  with  water^  it  is  mixed  with  some  ligbter 
metal^  such  as  tin. 

By  this  method,  the  specific  gravities  of  all  bodiei 
that  will  sink  in  water,  may  be  found.  But  as  to  thoie 
which  are  lighter  than  water,  as  most  sorts  of  wood  are, 
the  following  method  may  be  taken,  to  shew  bow 
much  lighter  they  are  than  their  respective  bulks  of 
water. 

Let  an  upright  stud  be  fixed  into  a  thick  flat  piece  of 
brass,  and  in  this  stud  let  a  small  lever,  whose  arms  are 
equally  long,  turn  upon  a  fine  pin  as  an  axis.  Let  the 
thread  which  hangs  from  the  scale  of  the  balance  be  tied 
to  one  end  of  the  lever,  and  a  thread  from  the  body  to 
be  weighed,  tied  to  the  other  end.  This  done,  pat  tk 
brass  and  lever  into  a  vessel ;  then  pour  water  into  the 
vessel,  and  the  body  will  rise  and  float  upon  it,  and 
draw  down  the  end  of  the  balance  from  which  it  haogi: 
then,  put  as  much  weight  in  the  opposite  scale  as  wil 
raise  that  end  of  the  balance,  so  as  to  pull  the  bodf 
down  into  the  water  by  means  of  the  lever ;  and  this 
weight  in  the  scale  will  shew  how  much  the  bodyii 
lighter  than  its  bulk  of  water. 

There  are  some  things  which  cannot  be  weighed  ii 
this  manner,  such  as  quicksilver,  fragments  of  diamondi, 
&c.  because  they  cannot  be  suspended  in  threads ;  and 
must  therefore  be  put  into  a  glass  bucket,  hanging  by  a 
thread  from  the  hook  of  one  scale,  and  counterpoised 
by  weights  put  into  the  opposite  scale.  Thus,  suppose 
you  want  to  know  the 'specific  gravity  of  quicksilveff 
with  respect  to  that  of  water ;  let  the  empty  bucket  be 
first  counterpoised  in  air,  and  then  the  quicksilver  pot 
into  it  and  weighed.  Write  down  the  weight  of  the 
bucket,  and  also  of  the  quicksilver ;  which  done,  empty 
the  bucket,  and  let  it  be  immersed  in  water  as  it  hangs 
by  the  thread,  and  counterpoised  therein  by  weights  ia 
the  opposite  scale  :  then,  pour  the  quicksilver  into  tbe 
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buckec  in  the  water,  which  will  cause  it  to  preponderate ;  LECT. 
and  put  as  much  weight  into  the  opposite  scale  as  will  .^^-^^ 
restore  the  balance  to  au  equipoise ;  and  this  weight 
will  be  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk 
to  the  quicksilver.  Lastly^  divide  the  weight  of  the 
quicksilver  in  air  by  the  weight  of  its  bulk  of  water, 
and  the  quotient  will  shew  how  much  the  quicksilver  is 
heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water. 

If  a  piece  of  brass,  glass,  lead,  or  silver,  be  immersed 
and  suspended  in  different  sorts  of  fluids,  the  different 
losses  of  weight  therein  will  shew  how  much  it  is  hea- 
vier than  its  bulk  of  the  fluid ;  the  fluid  being  lightest 
in  which  the  immersed  body  loses  least  of  its  aerial 
weight.  A  solid  bubble  of  glass  is  generally  used  for 
finding  the  specific  gravities  of  fluids. 

Hence  we  have  an  easy  method  of  finding  the  specific 
gravities  both  of  solids  and  fluids,  with  regard  to  their 
respective  bulks  of  common  pump  water,  which  is  ge- 
nerally made  a  standard  for  comparing  all  the  others 

by. 

In  constructing  tables  of  specific  gravities  with  ac- 
curacy, the  gravity  of  water  must  be  represented  by 
unity  or  1.000,  where  three  cyphers  are  added,  to  give 
room  for  expressing  the  ratios  of  other  gravitie^c  in 
decimal  parts,  as  in  the  following  table. 
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A  Table  of  the  Specific  Gravities  of  several  Solid  and 

Fluid  Bodies. 


Troy  weight.  |  Avoirdup.  TCompa- 


A  cubic  inch  of 


Very  fine  gold  -  - 
Standard  gold  -  - 
Guinea  gold  -  - 
Moidore  gold  -  - 
Quicksilver  -  - 
Lead  ----- 
Fine  silver  -  -  - 
Standard  silver 
Copper  -  -  -  - 
Plate-brass  -    -    - 

Steel 

Iron 

Block  tin  -  -  . 
Spelter  -  -  -  - 
Lead  ore  -  -  - 
Glass  of  antimony 
German  antimony 
Copper  ore-  -  - 
Diamond  -  -  - 
Clear  glass  -  -  - 
Lapis  lazuli  -  - 
Welsh  asbestos  - 
White  marble  -  - 
Black  ditto  -  -  - 
Rock  crystal  -  - 
Green  glass  -  - 
Cornelian  stone    - 

Flint 

Hard  paving  stone 
Live  sulphur    -    - 

Nitre 

Alabaster  -  -  - 
Dry  ivory  -  -  - 
Brimstone  -  -  - 
Alum-    -    -    -    - 


oz.    pw.    gr. 


oz.  drams. 


10 
9 
9 
9 
7 
6 
6 
6 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


7 

19 

7 

0 

7 

19 

16 

11 

13 

4 

2 

0 

17 

14 

11 

15 

2 

I 

15 

13 

12 

10 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

5 

1 

0 


0  19 
0  19 
0  18 
0  17 


3.83 

6.44 

17.18 

19.84 

11.61 

17.55 

23.23 

3.36 

7.04 

9.60 

20.12 

15.20 

5.68 

12.86 

17.76 

16.89 

4.80 

11.83 

20.88 

5.58 

5.27 

17.57 

13.41 

12.65 

1. 00 

1538 

1.21 

19.63 

22.87 

2.40 

1.08 

18.74 

6.09 

23.76 

21.92 


1  5.80 
10  14.90 
10  4.76 
14.71 
1.45 


9 
8 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


9.08 

6.66 

1.54 

1.89 

10.09 

8.70 

6.77 

3.79 

1.42 

14.96 

0.89 

5.04 

4.43 

15.48 

13.16 

12J27 

10.97 

9.06 

9.02 

8.61 

8.26 

7.73 

7.53 

6.77 

2.52 

1.59 

L35 

0.89 

0.66 

15.72 


rative 
weight 

19.637 

18.888 

17.793 

17.140 

14.019 

11.325 
lL0g7 

10.535 
8.843 
8X)00 
7.852 
7.645 
7.321 
7.065 
6.800 
5.280 
4.000 
3.775 
3.400 
3.150 
3.051 
2.913 
2.707 
2.704 
2.658 
2.©X) 
2..568 
2.542 
2.460 
2.000 
1.900 
1.875 
1.825 
1.800 
1.714 
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The  Table  concluded. 


hECT. 

V. 


A  cubic  inch  of 

Troy    weight. 

Avoirdup. 

Compa- 

« 

rative 

oz*  pw.  gr. 

oz.  drams. 

weight 

Ebony     -    -    -    - 

0  11  18.82 

0  10.34 

1.117 

Human  blood  -    - 

0  11    2.89 

0    9.76 

1.054 

Amber    -    -    -    - 

0  10  20.79 

0    9.54 

1.030 

Cow's  milk  -    -    - 

0  10  20.79 

0    9.54 

1.030 

Sea  water    -    -    - 

0  10  20.79 

0    9.54 

1.030 

Pump  water    -    - 

0  10  13.30 

0    9.26 

1.000 

Spring  water    -    - 

0  10  12.94 

0    9.25 

0.999 

Distilled  water 

0  10  11.42 

0    9.20 

0.993 

Red  wine     -    -    - 

0  10  11.42 

0    9.20 

0.993 

Oil  of  amber     -    - 

0  10    7.63 

0    9.06 

0.978 

Proof  spirits     -    - 

0    9  19.73 

0    8.62 

0.931 

Dry  oak      -         - 

0    9  18.00 

0    8.56 

0.925 

OUve  oil      -    -    - 

0    9  15.17 

0    8.45 

0913 

Pure  spirits      -    - 

0    9    3.27 

0    8.02 

0.866 

Spirit  of  turpentine 

0    9    2L76 

0    7.99 

0.8C4 

Oil  of  turpentine  - 

0    8    8.53 

0    7.33 

0.772 

Dry  crabtrce    -    - 

0    8    1.69 

0    7.08 

0.765 

Sassafras  wood    - 

0    5    2.04 

0    4.46 

0.482 

Cork 

0    2  12.77 

0    251 

osm 

Take  away  the  decimal  points  from  the  numbers  in  the 
right-hand  column^  or  (which  is  the  same)  multiply  them 
by  1000,  and  they  will  shew  how  many  ounces  avoirdu- 
poise  are  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  each  body. 

The  use  of  the  table  of  specific  gravities  will  best  ap-  How  to 
pear  by  an  example.    Suppose  a  body  to  be  compound-  J^^  q^^. 
ed  of  gold  and  silver^  and  it  is  required  to  find  the^ity  of 
quantity  of  each  metal  in  the  compound.  tion  in 

First,  find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound,  by  ^^^^^^* 
weighing  it  in  air  and  in  water,  and  dividing  its  aerial 
weight  by  what  it  loses  thereof  in  water,  the  quotient  will 
shew  its  specific  gravity,  or  how  many  times  it  is  heavier 
than  its  bulk  of  water.    Then,  subtract  the  specific  gra- 
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LECT.    vity  of  silver  (foand  in  the  table)  firom  that  ef  the  com- 
poand,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  from  that 


of  gold  ;  the  first  remainder  shews  the  balk  of  gold,  and 
the  latter  the  balk  of  silver,  in  the  whole  compound : 
and  if  these  remainders  be  multiplied  by  the  respective 
specific  gravities,  the  products  wiO  shew  the  proportion 
of  weights  of  each  metal  in  the  body.    Example. 

Suppose  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compounded  body 
be  13 ;  that  of  standard  silver,  (by  the  table)  is  10J5, 
and  that  of  gold  19.63 ;  therefore  13.6  from  13  remains 
2.5,  the  proportional  bulk  of  the  gold ;  and  13  from  19.63 
remains  6.63  the  proportional  bulk  of  silver  in  the  com- 
pound.    Then,  the  first  remainder  2.6,  multiplied  by 
19.63,  the  specific  gravity  of  gold,  produces  49.075  for 
the  proportional  weight  of  gold ;  and  the  last  remainder 
6.63  multiplied  by  10.5,  the  specific  gravity  of  silver,  pro- 
duces 69.615  for  the  proportional  weight  of  silver  in  the 
whole  body.    So  that  for  every  49.07  ounces  or  pounds 
of  gold,  there  are  60^  pounds  or  ounces  of  silver  in  the 
body. 

Hence  it  is  easy  to  know  whether  any  suspected 
metal  be  genuine,  or  aUoyed,  or  counterfeit ;  by  finding 
how  much  it  is  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water,  and  com- 
paring the  same  with  the  table :  if  they  agree,  the  metal 
is  good  ;  if  they  difier,  it  is  alloyed  or  counterfeited. 
How  to  A  cubical  inch  of  good  brandy,  rum,  or  other  proof 
tu^iwii!  «P*"t«>  weighs  235.7  grains  ;  therefore,  if  a  true  inch 
qaon>  cube  of  any  metal  weighs  235.7  grains  less  in  spirits  than 
in  air,  it  shews  the  spirits  are  proof.  If  it  loses  less  of 
its  aerial  weight  in  spirits,  they  are  above  proof;  if  it 
loses  more,  they  are  under.  For,  the  better  the  spirita 
are,  they  are  the  lighter ;  and  the  worse,  the  heavier. 
All  bodies  expand  with  heat  and  contract  with  cold,  but 
some  more  and  some  less  than  others.  And  therefore 
the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  are  not  precisely  the  same 
in  summer  as  in  winter.  It  has  been  found  that  a  cubic 
inch  of  good  brandy  is  10  grains  heavier  in  winter  than  in 
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guminer  ;  as  much  spirits  of  nitre,  20  grains ;  vinegar  6    lect. 
grains,  and  spring-water  3.     Hence  it  is  most  profitable        ^* 
to  buy  spirits  in  winter,  and  sell  them  in  summer,  since 
they  are  always  bought  and  sold  by  measure.     It  has 
been  found,  that  32  gallons  of  spirits  in  winter  will  make 
33  in  summer. 

The  expansion  of  all  fluids  is  proportionable  to  the 
degree  of  heat ;  that  is,  with  a  double  or  triple  heat, 
a  fluid  will  expand  two  or  three  times  as  much. 

Upon  these  principles  depends  the  construction  of  The  iker 
the  thermometer,  in  which  the  globe  or  bulb,  and  part 
of  the  tube,  are  filled  with  a  fluid,  which,  when  joined 
to  the  barometer,  is  spirits  of  wine  tinged,  that  it  may 
be  diore  easily  seen  in  the  tube.  But  when  thermome- 
ters are  made  by  themselves,  quicksilver  is  generally 
used. 

In  the  thermometer,  a  scale  is  fitted  to  the  tube,  to 
shew  the  expansion  of  the  quicksilver,  and  consequently 
the  degree  of  heat.  And,  as  Fahrenheit's  scale  is  most 
in  esteem  at  present,  I  shall  explain  the  construction  and 
graduation  of  thermometers,  according  to  that  scale. 

First,  Let  the  globe  or  bulb,  and  part  of  the  tube,  be 
filled  with  a  fluid  ;  then  immerse  the  bulb  in  water  just 
freezing,  or  snow  just  thawing;  and  even  with  that 
part  in  the  scale  where  the  fluid  then  stands  in  the 
tube,  place  the  number  32,  to  denote  the  freezing  point: 
then  put  the  bulb  under  your  arm-pit,  when  your  body 
is  of  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  so  that  it  may  acquire 
the  same  degree  of  heat  with  your  skin  ;  and  when  tlie 
fluid  has  risen  as  far  as  it  can  by  that  heat,  there  place 
the  number  97 :  then  divide  the  space  between  these 
numbers  into  65  equal  parts,  and  continue  those  divi- 
sions both  above  97  and  below  32,  and  number  them 
accordingly. 

This  may  be  done  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  for  it  is 
found  that  the  freezing  point  is  always  the  same  in  all 
places,  and  the  heat  of  the  human  body  differs  but  very 
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LECT.  little ;  SO  that  the  thermometers  made  in  this  manner 
.3<^ ,  will  agree  with  one  another ;  and  the  heat  of  several 
bodies  will  be  shewn  by  them^  and  expressed  by  the 
numbers  upon  the  scale^  thus  : 

Air^  in  severe  cold  weather,  in  our  climate,  from  16 
to  25.  Air  in  winter,  from  26  to  42.  Air  in  spring 
and  autumn,  from  43  to  63.  Air  at  midsummer,  from 
66  to  68.  Extreme  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  from  86 
to  100.  Butter  just  melting,  96.  Alcohol  boils  with 
174  or  176.  Brandy  with  190.  Water  212.  Oil  of 
turpentine  260.  Tin  melts  with  408,  and  lead  with  540. 
Milk  freezes  about  30,  vinegar,  28,  and  blood  27.** 

A  body  specifically  lighter  than  a  fluid  will  swim 
upon  its  surface,  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  quantity  of 
the  fluid  equal  in  hulk  with  the  immersed  part  of  the 
body,  will  be  as  heavy  as  the  whole  body.  Hence,  the 
lighter  a  fluid  is,  the  deeper  a  body  will  sink  in  it ; 
upon  which  depends  the  conl^truction  of  the  hydrometer 
or  water-poise.** 

Note  61.  A  very  simple  and  yet  delicate  mode  of  constnictiDg  a 
thermometer  may  now  be  noticed.  If  a  glass  bulb  be  furnished  with 
a  tube,  and  inverted  in  a  vessel  of  coloured  water,  the  most  minute 
augmentation  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmoi^pheie  will  be  observable. 
To  effect  this,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  expel  a  portion  of  the  air  by 
external  heat,  and  as  the  bulb  afterwards  cools»  it  will  rise  in  the 
tube  ;  to  which  a  scale  may  be  attached  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  still 
more  delicate  mode  of  constructing  the  air  thermometer,  consists  in 
substituting  hydrogen  gas  for  atmospheric  air,  as  the  former  is  by  far 
the  most  dilatable. 

Note  52.  As  our  Author  has  omitted  to  describe  this  instrument, 
which  is  now  so  commonly  en* ployed  in  the  science  of  hydrostatics,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  examine  the  construction  of  it  with  sufficient  mi- 
nuteness to  enable  the  general  reader  to  understand  it.  The  hydro- 
meter consists  of  a  hollow  ball,  furnished  with  a  small  hoUow  sphere, 
screwed  beneath,  partly  filled  with  mercury  or  small  shot,  in  order  to 
reniler  it  but  little  specifically  lighter  than  water.  The  larger  ball  has 
also  a  short  neck,  into  which  is  screwed  a  graduated  brass  wire, 
which,  by  a  small  weight,  causes  the  body  of  the  instrument  to  descend 
In  the  fluid  with  part  of  the  stem. 

When  this  instrument  is  swimming  in  any  liquor,  the  part  of  the 
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From  this  we  can  easily  find  the  weight  of  a  ship,  or    LECT. 
any  other  body  that  floats  in  water.     For,  if  we  mul-  v^ 

How  thp 

weight  oC 
flaid  displaced  by  it,  will  be  equal  in  bulk  to  the  part  of  the  instru-  a  ship  in 

ment  under  water,  and  equal  in  weight  to  the^  whole  instrument  Now,  water  may 

suppose  the  weight  of  the  whole  to  be  4000  grains,  it  is  evident  we  ^®  estima- 

'can  by  this  means  compare  the  different  dimensions  of  4000  grains  of  ^  * 

several  sorts  of  fluids.    For  if  the  weight  on  the  top  be  such  as  will 

cause  the  ball  to  sink  in  rain-water,  until  its  surface  come  to  the  mid- 

die   point  of  the  stem  ;  and  afler  that,  if  it  be  immersed  in  common 

spring-water,  and  tlie  surface  be  observed  to  stand  at  one-tenth  of  an 

inch  below   the  middle  point,  it  is  apparent  that  the  same  weight  of 

each  water  differs  only  in  bulk,  by  the  magnitude  of  one-tenth  VT  an 

inch  in  the  stem. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  the  stem  to  be  ten  inches  long,  and  weigh  100 
grains,  then  every  tenth  of  an  inch  will  weigh  one  grain ;  and  as  the 
stem  is  of  brass,  which  is  about  eight  times  heavier  than  water,  the 
same  bulk  of  water  will  be  equal  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain,  and  conse. 
quently  to  one-eighth  of  ^th  part ;  that  is,  sajogth  part  of  the  whole 
bulk.  This  instrument  is  capable  of  still  greater  precision,  by  making 
the  stem  or  neck  consist  of  a  flat  thin  slip  of  brass,  instead  of  one  that 
is  cylindrical ;  for,  by  this  means  we  increase  the  surface,  which  is 
the  most  requisite  circumstance,  and  diminish  the  solidity,  which  ne> 
^essarily  renders  the  instrument  still  more  accurate. 

To  adapt  this  instrument  to  all  purposes,  there  should  be  two  stems 
to  screw  on  and  off.  One  stem  should  be  a  smooth  thin  slip  of  brass, 
or  rather  steel,  like  a  watch-spring  set  straight ;  on  one  side  of  which 
are  to  be  the  several  marks  or  divisions,  to  which  it  will  sink  in  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  water ;  as  rain,  river,  spring,  sea,  and  salt  spring 
waters,  ficc.  and  on  the  other  side  you  may  mark  the  divisions  to  which 
it  sinks  in  various  lighter  fluids ;  as  hot  Bath-water,  Bristol-water, 
Lincomb-water,  Cheltenham-water,  Port-wine,  Mountain,  Madeira, 
and  other  sorts  of  wines.  But  here  the  weight  on  (he  top  must  be  a 
little  less  than  before,  when  it  was  used  for  heavier  waters. 

In  trying  the  strength  of  the  spirituous  liquors,  a  common  cylindri- 
cal stem  will  do  best,  because  of  its  strength  and  steadiness :  and  this 
ought  to  be  so  contrived,  that,  when  immersed  in  what  is  called  proof- 
spirit,  the  surface  of  the  spirit  may  be  upon  the  middle  point; 
which  is  easily  done  by  duly  adjusting  a  small  weight  on  the  top,  and 
making  the  stem  of  such  a  length,  that,  when  immersed  in  water,  it 
may  just  cover  the  ball,  but  when  immersed  in  pure  spirit,  it  may  rise 
to  the  top.  Then,  by  dividing  the  upper  and  lower  parts  into  ten 
equal  parts  each,  when  the  instrument  is  immersed  in  any  sort  of 
sphrituous  ]k|aor,  it  will  immediately  shew  how  much  it  is  above  or 
below  proof. 
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LECT.  tiply  the  number  of  cubic  feet  which  are  under  the 
surface,  by  62.6,  the  number  of  pounds  in  one  foot  of 
fresh  water  ;  or  by  64.4,  the  number  of  pounds  in  a  foot 
of  salt  water ;  the  product  will  be  the  weight  of  the 
ship,  and  all  that  is  in  it.  For,  since  it  is  the  weight  of 
the  ship  that  displaces  the  water,  it  must  continue  to 
sink  until  it  has  removed  as  much  water  as  is  equal  to 
it  in  weight ;  and  therefore  the  part  immersed  must  be 
equal  in  bulk  to  such  a  portion  of  the  water  as  is  equal 
to  tlie  weight  of  the  whole  ship.*' 

Tb  prove  this  by  experiment,  let  a  ball  of  some  light 
wood,  such  as  fir  or  pear-tree,  be  put  into  water  con- 
tained in  a  glass  vessel ;  and  let  the  vessel  be  put  into 
a  scale  at  one  end  of  a  balance,  and  counterpoised  by 
weights  in  the  opposite  scale  :  then,  marking  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  take  out  the  ball ;  and  fill 
up  the  vessel  with  water  to  the  same  height  that  it  stood 
at  when  the  ball  was  in  it ;  and  the  same  weight  will 
counterpoise  it  as  before. 

From  the  vessel's  being  filled  up  to  the  same  height 
at  which  the  water  stood  when  the  ball  was  in  it,  it  is 
evident  that  the  quantity  poured  in  is  equal  in  magnitude 
to  the  immersed  part  of  the  ball ;  and  from  the  same 
weight  counterpoising,  it  is  plain  that  the  water  poured 
in,  is  equal  in  weight  to  the  whole  ball. 

In  troy  weight,  24  grains  make  a  pennyweight,  20 
pennyweights  make  an  ounce,  and  12  ounces  a  pound. 
In  avoirdupoise  weight,  16  drams  make  an  ounce,  and 
16  ounces  a  pound.    The  troy  pound   contains   6760 

Note  53.  A  reference  to  the  diflerence  between  the  specific  gravity 
of  salt  and  f^'esh  water  will  account  for  the  curious  fact  of  a  vessel 
floating  higher  in  salt  water  than  in  fresh.  The  greater  buoyancy  of 
the  former  enabling  it  to  support  a  body  higher  in  the  water :  so  that 
if  a  vessel  receives  its  cargo  at  a  salt-water  port,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  a  certain  allowance  in  the  freight,  should  it  afterwards  be 
removed  to  river  water,  the  specific  gravity ^of  which  is,  as  our  Author 
has  f  hewn,  less. 
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grains^  and  the  avoirdupoise  pound  7000 ;  and  hence,    I-ECT. 
the  avoirdupoise  dram  weighs  27.34376  p^ains^  and  the 
avoirdupoise  ounce  437.5. 

Becaase  it  is  often  of  use  to  know  how  much  any 
given  quantity  of  goods  in  troy  weight  do  make  in  avoir- 
dapoise  weight,  and  the  reverse,  we  shall  here  annex 
two  tables  for  converting  these  weights  into  one  ano- 
ther.  Those  from  page  147  to  page  158  are  near  enough 
for -common  hydraulic  purposes  ;  but  the  two  following 
are  better,  where  accuracy  is  required  in  comparing  the 
weights  with  one  another :  and  I  find  by  trial,  that  175 
troy  ounces   are  precisely  equal  to  192  avoirdupoise 
ounces,  and  175  troy  pounds  are  equal  to  144  avoir- 
r  dnpoise.    And  although  there  are  several  lesser  integral 
niunbers,  which  come  very  near  to  agree  together,  yet  I 
have  found  none  less  than  the  above  to  agree  exactly. 
Indeed  41  troy  ounces  are  so  nearly  equal  to  45  avoir- 
dupoise ounces,  that  the  latter  contains  only  71  grains 
more  than  the  former :  and  45  troy  pounds  weigh  onljr 
7i  dftms  nrore  than  37  avoirdupoise. 
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A  Table  Jbrrtdudng  Ihnf  Wtight  mlo  Avmrdit^ 
Weight. 


Troy  waiglit 

AioirdnpoiH. 

Troy  wf  igit 

A 

lb.        07-    dn.n* 

oi 

Poandu— 4000 

3291       6     13.68 
2528      9     2,26 
1645    11       6.84 

Peimir-L     19 
IS 
17 

1 

IDOO 

823    13    11.42 

16 

900 

740      9      2.2H 

IS 

800 

e&8      4       0.14 

14 

700 

676      0      0.00 

13 

600 

403    11       6.H5 

12 

600 

411       6    13.71 

u 

400 

820      2      4.B7 

to 

300 

248    13    11.42 

9 

900 

164     9     2.98 

100 

H3     4      9.15 

7 

90 

74     0    13.62 

6 

SO 

65     13      4.11 

6 

70 

67      9      0.60 

4 

60 

40      5    15.08 

3 

50 

41       2      4.67 

2 

40 

3S    14    10.06 

1 

30 

24    10    1CG4 

Orain)   —  23 

20 

16     7      5.03 

22 

10 

H      3    10.52 

SI 

9 

7      6      7.86 

20 

8 

6       9      6.21 

19 

6    13      2.56 

18 

4     14    15.90 

17 

4      t    13-25 

16 

3     4    t0.60 

15 

S      7      7.93 

U 

I    10      6.30 
13      2.CS 

13 
12 

OimcM  —  11 

12       1.09 

10     16-64 

to 

9     13.99 
8    12.43 

7     1(1.88 

H 

7 

6       0.32 

6 

6      7.77 

5 

4      6.23 

4 

3 

3      4.66 

3 

3 

2    an 

1 

1 

1      155 

1 
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hU  for  reducing  AvoirdupoUe  Weight  into  Troy 

Weight. 
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Troj  weight 

Troj  weight   | 

lapoiie 

Avonrd. 
We^t 

;kt 

lb. 

oz. 

pw. 

lb.oz. 

pw.  gr. 

■  6000 

7291 

8 

0 

Ounces  15 

1   1 

13  10.50 

5000 

6076 

4 

13 

8 

U 

1   0 

16  5 

4000 

4861 

1 

6 

16 

13 

11 

16  2a50 

3000 

3645 

10 

0 

0 

12 

10 

18  18 

9000 

2430 

6 

13 

8 

11 

10 

0  laso 

1000 

1215 

3 

6 

16 

10 

9 

9  7 

900 

1093 

9 

0 

0 

9 

8 

4   1.50 

800 

979 

9 

13 

8 

8 

7 

5  20 

700 

850 

8 

6 

16 

7 

6 

7  14.60 

600 

799 

9 

0 

0 

6 

5 

9  9 

600 

607 

7 

13 

8 

5 

4 

11   a50 

400 

486 

1 

6 

16 

4 

3 

12  22 

800 

364 

7 

0 

0 

3 

2 

14  16.50 

SOO 

243 

0 

13 

8 

2 

1 

16  11 

100 

121 

6 

6 

16 

1 

0 

18   5.50 

90 

109 

4 

10 

0 

DraiDB  15 

17   2.10 

80 

97 

9 

13 

8 

14 

15  29.76 

ro 

85 

0 

16 

16 

13 

14  19.42 

60 

79 

11 

0 

0 

19 

13  15.08 

50 

60 

9 

3 

8 

11 

12  12.74 

40 

48 

7 

6 

16 

10 

11   9.40 

SO 

36 

5 

10 

0 

9 

10   6.06 

90 

94 

3 

13 

8 

8 

9  2.72 

10 

19 

1 

16 

16 

7 

8  23.38 

9 

10 

11 

5 

0 

6 

7  20.04 

8 

0 

8 

13 

8 

5 

6  16.70 

7 

8 

6 

1 

16 

4 

5  13.36 

6 

7 

3 

10 

0 

3 

3  10.02 

5 

6 

0 

18 

8 

9 

2  6.68 

4 

4 

10 

6 

16 

1 

1   3.34 

3 

3 

7 

15 

0 

1 

0  20.51 

9 

9 

5 

3 

8 

1 

13.67 

1 

I 

9 

11 

16 

{ 

6.83 

:wo  following  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  ex* 
ese  two  tables^  and  shew  their  agreement. 

In  0836  pounds  6  ounces  9  pennyweights  6 
^roy,  Qm,  How  much  Avoirdupoise  weight?   (Sea 
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LBOT. 

V. 


AToirdapoise 

1    lb.    oz.  drams. 

mm 

3291    6  13.68 

• 

3000 

1646  11    6.84 

Pounds 

800 

658    4    9.14 

troy      ^ 

30 

16    7    6.03 

10 

8    3  10.63 

5 

4    I  13.36 

OS.    6 

6    9.33 

pw.   9 

7S0 

gr.    6 

sst 

Anawe 

T.          1 

6634  10  lliH) 

Ex.  IL    In  6624  fomcb  10  ovncei  13  dram  Avmrii 
pom,  Qh.  Haw  much  IVty  weighi  ?    (See  page  193.) 


Troy. 

^ 

lb. 

oz.  pw.  gr. 

5000 

6076 

4  13    8 

Pounds 

600 

729 

2    0    0 

avoird. 

20 

34 

3  13    8 

.       4 

4 

10    6  16 

oz.   10 

9    2    7 

dr.   12 

13  16.08 

Answer.      1 68S6    6    9    6.08 
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LECTURE    VI. 


OP   PNEUMATICS. 


This  science  treats  of  the  nature^  weighty  pressure^ 
and  spring  of  the  air,  and  the  effects  arising  therefrom. 

The  air  is  that  thin,  transparent,  floid  body  in  which  The  pro- 
we  live  and  breathe.  It  encompasses  the  whole  earth  P?I^®*  ^'^ 
to  a  considerable  height ;  and,  together  with  the  clouds 
and  vapours  that  float  in  it,  is  called  the  atmosphere. 
The  air  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  number  of  fluids, 
because  it  has  aU  the  properties  by  which  a  fluid  is  dis- 
tinguished. For,  it  yields  to  the  least  force  impressed, 
its  parts  are  easily  moved  among  one  another,  it  presses 
according  to  its  perpendicular  height,  and  its  pressure 
is  every  way  equal. 

That  the  air  is  a  fluid,  consisting  of  such  particles  as 
have  no  cohesion  betwixt  them,  but  easily  glide  over  one 
another,  and  yield  to  the  slightest  impression,  appears 
from  that  ease  and  freedom  with  which  animals  breathe 
in  it,  and  move  through  it  without  any  difiiculty  or  sen- 
sible resistance. 

But  it  differs  from  all  other  fluids  in  the  four  follow- 
ing particulars. — 1.  It  can  be  compressed  into  a  much 
less  space  than  what  it  naturally  possesses,  which  no 
other  fluid  can.  2.  It  cannot  be  congealed  or  fixed,  as 
other  fluids  may.  3.  It  is  of  la  different  density  in  every 
part,  upward  from  the  earth's  surface,  decreasing  in  its 
weight,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  higher  it  rises. ;  and  therefore 
must  also  decrease  in  density.  4.  It  is  of  an  elastic  or 
sipringy  nature,  and  the  force  of  its  spring  is  equal  to 
its  weight. 

o  2 


T!ui£  iL'  j§  ^  iPiafj.  'ji  fT-j^RK  £rvm  its  esclading  all 
,  iQer  z*:  ■  *:§  ^ijl  ic  ne  fMce  it  podaesaes :  for,  if  a 
£i;kJ>«  ^ir  X  piia3i;r?d  vrzi.  iif  aooxk  downvard  into  a 
T»jel  :c  wizjsr.  riiers  vGI  K£  Ttrj  Iltde  water  get  ioto 
tib*  jar,.  SiKane  ine  air  oc  vkkk  it  is  fUQ  keeps  the 
vaser  o>zt. 

JLf  air  if  a  bodr,  it  a^ast  needs  luTe  gravity  or 
vesg^  :  aad  tut  it  is  veigkrr.  b  deoMiastrated  by  ex- 
periBeBi.  For,  let  tke  air  be  takes  ovt  of  a  Teasel  by 
■eaas  of  tke  air-pcmp :  tkeii.  kaving  veigbed  tbe  yes- 
sel.  let  IB  tbe  air  again,  aad,  npoa  veigbiag  it  when 
re-&IIed  vitb  air,  it  will  be  fo«iiid  considerably  bea- 
mier. Tbos,  a  bottle  tbat  bolds  a  wice  qaart,  being 
emptied  of  air  and  weighed,  is  found  to  be  about  16 
grains  lighter  tban  wben  tbe  air  b  let  into  ioto  it  again ; 
wbicb  shews  that  a  quart  of  air  weighs  17  grains.  Bat 
a  quart  of  water  weighs  14621  grains  ;  thb  divided  by 
16,  quotes  914  in  round  numbers ;  which  shews,  that 
water  is  914  times  as  heavy  as  air  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

As  the  air  rises  above  tbe  earth's  surface,  it  grows 
rarer,  and  consequently  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk.  For, 
because  it  b  of  an  elastic  or  springy  nature,  and  its 
lowermost  parts  are  pressed  with  the  weight  of  all  that 
b  above  them,  it  is  plain  that  the  air  must  be  moire 
dense  or  compact  at  the  earth's  surface,  tban  at  any 
height  above  it ;  and  gradually  rarer  the  higher  up. 
For,  the  density  of  the  air  is  always  as  the  force  that 
compresseth  it ;  and  therefore,  the  air  towards  the  upper 
parts  of  the  atmosphere  being  less  pressed  than  that 
which  is  near  the  earth,  it  will  expand  itself,  and  there- 
by become  thinner  than  at  the  earth's  surface. 

Dr.  Cotes  has  demonstrated,  that  if  altitudes  in  tbe 
air  be  taken  in  arithmetical  proportion,  the  rarity 
of  the  air  will  be  in  geometrical  proportion.  For  in- 
stance. 
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And  hence  it  is  easy  to  prove  by  calculation^  that  a 
cubic  inch  of  anch  air  as  we  breathe,  would  be  so  much 
rarefied  at  the  altitude  of  600  miles,  that  it  would  fill  a 
sphere  equal  in  diameter  to  the  orbit  of  Saturn. 

The  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air  is  exactly  deter- 
mined by  the  following  experiment. 

Take  a  glass  tube  about  three  feet  long,  and  open  at  The  IM- 
one  end ;  fill  it  with  quicksilver,  and,  putting  your  fin-  Mrime^' 
ger  upon  the  open  end,  turn  that  end  downward, 
and  immerse  it  into  a  small  vessel  of  quicksilver,  with- 
out letting  in  any  air:  then  take  away  your  finger; 
and  the  quicksilver  will  remain  suspended  in  the  tube 
291  inches  above  its  surface  in  the  vessel ;  sometimes 
more,  and  at  other  times  less,  as  the  weight  of  the  air 
is  varied  by  winds  and  other  causes.  That  the  quick- 
silver is  kept  up  in  the  tube  by  the  nressure  of  the 
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LECT.    atmosphere   upon  that  in    the  bason>  u  evident;  for, 
J[K^   if  the  bason  and  tube  be  put  under  a  glass,  and  the  air 
be  then  taken  out  of  the  p:Ihss,  all  the  quicksilver  in  the 
tube  will  fail  down  into  the  bason  ;  and  if  the  air  be  let 
in  a^ain^  the  quicksilver  will  rise  to  the  same  height  as 
before.     Therefore^  the  air's  pressure  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  291  inches  depth  of 
quicksilver  all  over  the  earth's  surface,  at  a  mean  rate. 
A  square  column  of  quicksilver,  29)  inches  high,  and 
one  inch  thick,  weighs  just  15  pounds,  which  is  equal 
to  the  pressure  of  air  upon  every  square  inch  of  the 
earth's  surface  ;  and  144  times  as  much,  or  2160  pouncb 
upon  every  square  foot ;  because  a  square  foot  coDtaiiu 
144  square  inches.     At  this  rate,  a  middle-sized  mao, 
whose  surface  may  be  about  14  square  feet,  sustains  a 
pressure  of  30,240  pounds,  when  the  air  is  of  a  meaii 
gravity :  a  pressure  which  would  be  insupportable,  and 
even  fatal  (o  us.  were  it  not  equal  on  every  part,  and 
counterbaluiu-ed   b}  the  spring   of  the  air  within  us, 
which  is  clitl'used    through    the    whole    body;  i  nd  re- 
acts   with    u;i    equal  force   against  the  outward  pres- 
sure. 

Now,  since  the  earth's  surface  contains  (in  rouiulwuiu- 
bers)  200,000,000  square  miles,  and  every  square  mile, 
27,878,400  square  feet,  there  must  be  6,575,680,000, 
millions  of  square  feet  on  the  earth's  surface ;  which 
multiplied  by  2160  pounds  (the  pressure  on  each  square 
foot,  gives  12,043,468,800,000,000,000  pounds  for  the 
pressure  or  weight  of  the  whole  atmosphere. 

W  hen  the  end  of  a  pipe  is  immersed  in  water,  and 
the  air  is  taken  out  of  the  pipe,  the  water  will  rise  in  it 
to  the  height  of  33  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  which  it  is  immersed ;  but  will  go  no  higher :  for  it 
is  found,  that  a  common  pump  will  draw  water  no 
higher  than  33  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  well :  and 
unless  the  bucket  goes  within  that  distance  from  the 
well    the  \KnU  r  \\\]\  never  get  above  it.     Now,  as  it  i^ 
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the  prcflBure  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  weU^  that  LEOT. 
causes  the  water  to  ascend  in  the  pump^  and  follow  the  v^^v'x^ 
piston  or  bucket,  when  the  air  above  it  is  lifted  up  ;  it 
is  evident,  that  a  columu  of  water^  33  feet  high,  is  equal 
in  weight  to  a  column  of  quicksilver  of  the  same  dia- 
meter 291  inches  high  ;  and  to  as  thick  a  column  of  air, 
reaching  from  the  earth's  surface  to  the  top  of  the  at- 
mosphere. 

In  serene  calm  weather,  the  air  has  weight  enough  to  The 
support  a  column  of  quicksilver  31  inches  high ;  but,  "^'^ 
in  tempestuous  stormy  weather,  not  above  28  inches. 
The  quicksilver,  thus  supported  in  a  glass  tube,  is 
found  to  be  a  nice  counterbalance  to  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  the  air,  and  to  shew  its  alterations  at  dif- 
ferent times.  And  being  now  generally  used  to  denote 
the  changes  in  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  of  the  weather 
consequent  upon  them,  it  is  called  the  barometer,  or 
weather-glass. 

The  pressure  of  the  air  being  equal  on  all  sides  of  a 
body  exposed  to  it,  the  softest  bodies  sustain  this 
pressure  without  suflfering  any  change  in  their  figure  ; 
and  so  do  the  most  brittle  bodies  without  being 
broken. 

The  air  is  rarefied,  or  made  to  swell  with  heat ;   and  The  caua* 

^  ,  .  .    , ,  -^       of  MTtndf. 

of  this  property,  wtm  is  a  necessary  consequence,  t  or, 
when  any  part  of  the  air  is  heated  by  the  sun,  or  other- 
wise, it  will  swell,  and  thereby  affect  the  adjacent  air  : 
and  so,  by  various  degrees  of  heat  in  different  places, 
there  will  arise  various  winds. 

When  the  air  is  much  heated,  it  will  ascend  towards 
die  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  adjacent  air 
will  rush  in  to  supply  its  place ;  and  therefore,  there  will 
be  a  stream  or  current  of  air  from  all  parts  towards  the 
place  where  the  heat  is.  And  hence  we  see  the  reason  why 
the  air  rushes  with  such  force  into  a  glass-house,  or  towards 
any  place  where  a  great  fire  is  made.  And  also,  why 
smoke  is  carried  up  a  chimney,  and  why  the  air  rushes 
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LBCT.  in  at  the  key-hole  of  the  door,  or  any  small  chink,  when 
v^':^^  there  is  a  fire  in  the  room.  So  we  may  take  it  in  ge- 
neral^ that  the  air  will  press  towards  that  part  of  the 
world  where  it  is  most  heated. 
The  trade-  Upon  this  principle,  we  can  easily  account  for  the 
tradt'Wmds,  which  blow  constantly  from  east  to  west 
about  the  equator.  For,  when  the  sun  shines  perpen- 
dicularly on  any  part  of  the  earthy  it  will  heat  the  air 
very  much  in  that  part,  which  air  will  therefore  rise 
upward,  and  when  the  sun  withdraws^  the  adjacent  air 
will  rush  in  to  fill  its  place ;  and  consequently  will 
cause  a  stream  or  current  of  air  from  all  parts  towards 
that  which  is  most  heated  by  the  sun.  But  as  the  sun, 
with  respect  to  the  earth,  moves  from  east  to  west,  the 
common  course  of  the  air  will  be  that  way  too  ;  conti- 
nually pressing  after  the  sun  :  and  therefore,  at  the 
equator,  where  the  sun  shines  strongly,  there  will  be  a 
continual  wind  from  the  east ;  but,  on  the  north  side,  it 
will  incline  a  little  to  the  north,  and  on  the  south-side, 
to  the  south. 

This  general  course  of  the  wind  about  the  equator,  is 
changed  in  several  places,  and  upon  several  accounts ; 
as,  1.  By  exhalations  that  rise  out  of  the  earth  at  cer- 
tain times,  and  from  certain  places  ;  in  earthquakes, 
and  from  volcanos.  2.  By  the  falling  of  great  quantities 
of  rain,  causing  thereby  a  sadden  condensation  or  con- 
traction of  the  air.  3.  By  burning  sands,  that  often 
retain  the  solar  heat  to  a  degree  incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  felt  it,  causing  a  more  than  ordinary  rarefaction 
of  the  air  contiguous  to  them.  4.  By  high  mountains, 
which  alter  the  direction  of  the  winds  in  striking 
against  them.  6.  By  the  declination  of  the  sun  towards 
the  north  or  south,  heating  the  air  on  the  north  or  sooth 
side  of  the  equator. 

To  these  and  such  like  causes  is  owing,  1.  the  irre- 
gularity and  uncertainty  of  winds  in  climates  distant 
from  the  equator,  as  in  most  parts  of  Europe.     2.  Those 
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wincb,  called  momoom,  which  in  the  Indian    LECT. 

VL 

hair  a  year  one  way^  and  the  other  half  ano-  v.^\/-x^ 

Those  winds  which  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  I^ 

le  western  coasts  of  America,  blow  always 

to  east.  4.  The  sea-breezes,  which,  in  hot 
blow  generally  from  sea  to  laud,  in  the  day- 

the  land-breezes,  which  blow  in  the  night ; 
iort,  all  those  storms,  hurricanes,  whirlwinds, 
ilarities,  which  happen  at  different  times  and 


Our  Antbor  hu  here  omitted  the  Sirocco, 

**  Whofe  widely  wastiii);;  breath 
The  yery  cypress  dooms  to  death.*' 

if  this  pestilential  air  is  represented  as  resembling  burning 
le  month  of  an  OTen :  the  whole  atmosphere,  during  its  con- 
ns to  be  in  a  flame.  Its  effect  is  described  by  Brydone  like 
r  the  subterranean  sweating  stores  at  Naples ;  but  it  was 
In  a  few  minutes,  those  who  are  exposed  to  it  find  erery 

in  a  most  inconceirable  manner,  and  the  pores  opened  to 
*,  that  they  expect  immediately  to  be  thrown  into  a  most 
t  At  this  time  the  thermometer,  which  stood  in  a  room 
se  immediately  in  the  open  air  to  1 10,  and  soon  after  to  1 19L 
hick  and  heavy,  but  the  barometer  was  little  afiected,  baring 
bout  a  line.  The  sun  did  not  appear  during  the  whole 
se  the  heat,  says  Mr.  Brydone,  must  have  been  insupport- 

that  side  that  was  exposed  to  the  wind,  it  could  not  be 
t  difficulty  for  a  few  minutes.  Upon  exposing  pomatum  to 
'  the  wind  melted  it  as  if  it  had  been  laid  before  the  fire. 

more  or  less  riolent,  and  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  at 
!S ;  howeTer,  it  seldom  lasts  more  than  86  or  40  hours,  so 
I  of  the  houses  are  not  warmed  throughout,  or  else  it  is  ap- 
tat  it  would  be  insupportable.  Whilst  it  lasts,  the  people 
y  confine  themselTes  within ;  their  windows  and  doors  are 

prevent  the  external  air  from  entering ;  and  where  window- 
iranting,  they  hang  up  wet  blankets  on  the  inside  of  the 
be  servants  are  constantly  employed  in  sprinkling  water 
be  apartments,  in  order  to  preserve  the  air  in  as  temperate  a 
ble ;  and  for  this  purpose,  each  house  in  the  city  of  Palermo 
rith  a  fountain.  By  these  means  the  people  of  fashion  suffer 
■om  this  wind,  except  the  strict  confinement  to  which  it 
Notwithstanding  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sirocco,  it  has 
knows  to  prodooe  asy  epidemical  disorders,  or  to  do  any 


\ 
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LEGT.        All  common  air  is  impregnated  with  a  certain  kind 
^  of  vivifying  spirit  or  quality^  which  is  necessary  to  con- 


The  viyify-  tinue  the  lives  of  animals  :  and  this,  in  a  eallou  of  air, 
in  air.       M  sufficient  for  one  man  during^  the  soace  of  a  minute, 
and  not  much  longer.** 

This  spirit  in  air  is  destroyed  by  passing  through  the 
lungs  of  animals  :  and  hence  it  is^  that  an  animal  dies 
soon  after  being  put  under  a  vessel  which  admits  do 
fresh  air  to  come  to  it.     This  spirit  is  also  in  the  air 
which  is  in  water  :  for  fish  die  when  they  are  excluded 
from  fresh  air^  as  in  a  pond  that  is  closely  frozen  over. 
And  the  little  eggs  of  insects,  stopped  up  in  a  glass^  do 
not  produce  their  young,  though  assisted  by  a  kindly 
warmth.     The  seeds  also  of  plants  mixed  with  good 
earth,  and  inclosed  in  a  glass,  will  not  grow. 

ii^jiiry  to  the  health  of  the  people.  They  feel,  indeed,  wexj  vreak  and  k- 
lazed  after  it ;  bat  a  few  hours  of  the  Tramontane  or  north  wind,  whidi 
generally  succeeds  it,  soon  braces  them  up  again,  and  restores  them  to 
their  former  state.  However,  in  Naples,  and  some  other  parts  of  lulji 
where  its  yiolence  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Palermo,  it  is  ofteo 
attended  with  putrid  disorders,  and  seldom  fails  to  produce  almost  a 
general  dejection  of  spirits.  But  there  the  sirocco  lasts  for  many  dsn, 
and  even  for  weeks ;  so  that,  as  its  effects  are  different,  it  probably  pro- 
ceeds from  a  different  cause.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  is  the  saue 
wind  with  that  which  is  so  dreadful  in  the  sandy  desarts  of  Africa,  vlieR 
it  sometimes  proves  mortal  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour;  but  that  io  iti 
passage  over  the  sea,  it  is  cooled  and  deprived  of  its  tremendous  inflneice, 
before  it  reaches  Sicily.  If  this  were  brae,  we  might  expect  to  find  it 
most  violent  on  that  side  of  the  island  that  lies  nearest  to  Africa,  whidi  is 
not  the  case ;  though  it  b  possible,  that  its  heat  may  be  again  increaicd 
by  its  passage  across  the  island  to  Palermo,  near  the  most  northern  ptrt: 
and  besides,  this  city  is  almost  surrounded  by  very  high  mountains,  tKe 
ravines  and  valleys  betwixt  which  are  entirely  parched  up  and  bnnuBg 
hot  at  this  summer  season  of  the  year.  These  likewise  contain  springi « 
warm  water,  tlie  steams  of  which  may  increase  the  beat,  and  at  the  Bam* 
time  soften  the  air,  ho  as  to  disarm  it  of  its  noxious  qualities. 

No4e  55.  The  vivify itif;:  spirit  here  alluded  to,  is  essential  to  com- 
bustion, oo  less  thau  to  aninwl  life  ;  and  this  important  coostitueot  of 
our  atmosphere  is  niAv  better  kiiofrn  by  the  term  oxygen.  It  ii  • 
gaseous  fluid,  and  forms  about  one  fourth  of  the  air  that  surroiuMV 
ua. 
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This  enlivening  quality  in  air^  is  also  destroyed  by    lect. 
dii^  HiT's  passing  through  fire ;   particularly  charcoal  v^i^ 
fire^  or  the  flame  of  sulphur.     Hence^  smoking  chim- 
neys must  be  very  unwholesome,  especially  if  the  rooms 
they  are  in  be  small  and  close. 

Air  is  also  vitiated,  by  remaining  closely  pent  up  in 
any  place  for  a  considerable  time ;  or  perhaps^  by  being 
mixed  with  malignant  steams  and  particles  flowing  from 
the  neighbouring  bodies ;  or  lastly^  by  the  corruption 
of  the  vivifying  spirit ;  as  in  the  holds  of  sbips^  in  oil- 
cisterns,  or  wine-cellars,  which  have  been  shut  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  air  in  many  of  them  is  some- 
times so  much  vitiated,  as  to  be  immediate  death  to  any 
animal  that  comes  into  it. 

Air  that  has  lost  its  vivifying  spirit,  is  called  damp,  Damps, 
not  only  because  it  is  filled  with  humid  or  moist  va- 
pours, but  because  it  deadens  fire,  extinguishes  flame, 
and  destroys  life.     The  dreadful  effects  of  damps  are 
fofliciently  known  to  such  as  work  in  mines.** 

If  part  of  the  vivifying  spirit  of  air  in  any  country 
begins  to  putrify,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  will  be 
sabject  to  an  epidemical  disease,  which  will  continue 
until  the  putrefaction  is  over.  And  as  the  putrefying 
spirit  occasions  the  disease,  so  if  the  diseased  body 
contributes  towards  the  putrefying  of  the  air,  then  the 
disease  will  not  only  be  epidemical^  but  pestilential  and 
contagious. 

The  atmosphere  is  the  common  receptacle  of  all  the 
effluvia  or  vapours  arising  from  different  bodies ;  of 
the  steams  and  smoke  of  things  burnt  or  melted ;  the 
fogs  or  vapours  proceeding  from  damp  watery  places  ; 

Note  60.  We  haye  stated  that  atmospheric  air  is  a  compound  flaid, 
ud  one  of  its  constitnents  is  in  the  preceding  page  not  unaptly  called 
t  vivifying  spirit,  but  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  air  we  breathe 
u  destmctiTe  both  of  animal  life  and  flame.  The  latter  constituent  is 
odled  nitrogen  ;  and,  in  general,  when  we  speak  of  an  impure  atmo- 
iphere,  we  mean  ooe  exhaosted  of  its  vivifying  principle. 


3M  THniirsoN"^  Lzrmnxs, 

l-BCT     .ad  It'  'lie  *:9uv?a  T^m  4iiiDaiir«!fiiu.  oicmvs.  aci<L  wad 

.^  ^  ukaiine  lomps.     In  iharz,  wnatmar  ai^  he  eaOed  t»- 

!acle.  raes  in  die  ^  :a  .jrester  or  les  fc^i^fc**  accord- 

f-frmtntu,-      ^^3en  die  -TiBayia  whicii  ariae  firtiiB  aod  smI  al^aKag 
''•^         bo'iies,  meet  ••acii  •itfao'  in  die  air,  there  w3I  be  a  Strang 
cant&ct  mr  psrmetttaaam.  betw^«ii  them  :  wfaieb  will  soae- 
timeji  be  m  ^prat.  as  to  prndnce  a  fire  :  thca  if  the  ef- 
ilav;a  be  combaacihle.  die  tire  viH  nni  froa  ooe  part  to 
another,  jiut  aa  die  indammahle  maner  happeas  to  lie. 
\tij  one  may  be  cooviiiced  of  thia.  bj  limig  an  acid 
and  an  aikaHne  ftnd  together,  as  the  ^porit  of  nitre  and 
oil  of  clones  :  upon  die  doin^  of  which,  a  ladden  fisr- 
ment,  with  a  fine  fiame,  wifl  arise :  and  if  the  nagredieBti 
be  Tery  pore  and  stroos,  thera  will  be  a  sadden  ex* 
plosioQ. 
Tkmder        \1''hoeTer  considers  the  eSectM  of  fermentation,  cao^ 
a»4  liiU-  oot  be  at  a  loss  to  accoont  for  the  dreadfal  effects  uH 
ihiakkr  and  lightmag:  for  the  efflnria  of  snlphureoos 
ftTif]  nitroas  bodies,  and  others  that  may  rise  into  tiie 
atmo^iphere,  will  ferment  with  each  other,  and  take  fire 
Tery  ofteo  of  themseWes  ;  sometimes  by  the  assistaooe 
of  the  son's  heat 

If  the  inflammable  matter  be  thin  and  light,  it  will  rise 
to  the  apperpart  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  ^iQ  flask 
without  doing  any  harm :  but  if  it  be  dense,  it  will  lie 
near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  taking  fire,  it  will 
explode  with  a  surprising  force ;  and  by  its  heat  rarefy 
and  drive  away  the  air,  kill  men  and  cattle,  split  trees, 
walls,  rocks,  &c.  and  be  accompanied  with  terrible  clqis 
of  thunder. 

The  heat  of  lightning  appears  to  be  quite  different 
from  that  of  other  fires ;  for  it  has  been  known  to  ran 
thron^i^h  wood,  leather,  cloth,  &c.  without  hurting  them, 
while  it  has  broken  and  melted  iron,  steel,  silver,  gold, 
and  other  hard  bodies.  Thus  it  has  melted  or  burned 
asunder  a  sword,  without  hurting  the  scabbard ;   and 
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Quoney  in  a  man's  pocket  without  hurting  bis  clothes :    hECT. 
the  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  that  the  particles  of  tfiat  ^^^ 
fire  are  so  fine,  as  to  pass  through  soft  loose  bodies  with- 
out dissolving  them;   whilst   they  spend  tlieir  whole 
force  upon  the  hard  ones. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  knives  and  forks  which  have 
been  struck  with  lightning  have  a  very  strong  magneti- 
cal  virtue  for  several  years  after;  and  I  have  heard 
that  lightning  striking  upon  the  mariner's  compass,  will 
sometimes  turn  it  round ;  and  often  make  it  stand  the  con- 
trary way,  or  with  the  north  pole  towards  the  south/^ 

Much  of  the  same  kind  with  lightning,  are  those  ex-  /7,y^. 
plosions,  called  fubninating  or  ^e-damps,  which  some-  damp$. 
times  happen  in  mines ;  and  are  occasioned  by  sulphu* 
reous  and  nitrous,  or  rather  oleaginous  particles,  rising 
from  the  mine,  and  mixing  with  the  air,  where  they  will 
take  fire  by  the  lights  which  the  workmen  are  obliged 
to  make  use  of.  The  fire  being  kindled  will  run  from 
one  part  of  the  mine  to  another,  like  a  train  of  gun- 
powder, as  the  combustible  matter  happens  to  lie.  And 
as  the  elasticity  of  the  air  is  increased  by  heat,  that  in 
the  mine  will  consequently  swell  very  much,  and  so,  for 
want  of  room,  will  explode  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  force^  according  to  the  density  of  the  combustible 
vapours.  It  is  sometimes  so  strong  as  to  blow  up  the 
mine;  and  at  other  times  so  weak,  that  when  it  has 
taken  fire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  it  is  easily  blown 
oat 

Air  that  will  take  fire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle  may  be 
produced  thus.    Having  exhausted  a  receiver  of  the  air- 

Hkie  57.  The  power  of  commiuiicating  magnetirai  to  ferrug^ons 
bodiee  by  the  agency  of  electricity  has  long  been  known ;  but  the  most 
tOBarkable  effecta  yet  exhibited  were  prodoced  by  a  powerful  galranic 
apparatni,  conatmoted  under  the  direction  of  W.  H.  Pepy  a,  Esq.  In  the 
ciperiments  performed  with  this  apparatus,  a  compass-needle,  placed 
■wre  than  ten  feet  from  the  galyanio  coil,  was  sensibly  deflected  from 
its  ofdinary  direction,  and  polarity  was  communicated  to  bars  of  steel, 
which  thos  became  permanent  magnets 
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Earth- 
quakes, 


The  air- 
pump. 


purop^  let  the  air  run  into  it  through  the  flame  of  the  o 
of  turpentine ;  then  remove  the  cover  of  the  rcceivej 
and  holding  a  candle  to  that  air^  it  will  take  fire,  am 
burn  quicker  or  slower,  according  to  the  density  of  tin 
oleaginous  vapour. 

When  such  combustible  matter,  as  is  above-meDtion- 
ed^  kindles  in  the  bowels  of  the  earthy  where  there  is 
little  or  no  vent,  it  produces  earthquakes,  and  violent 
storms  or  hurricanes  of  wind  when  it  breaks  forth  into 
the  air. 

An  artificial  earthquake  may  be  made  thus.  Take  10 
or  15  pounds  of  sulphur,  and  as  much  of  the  filings  of 
iron,  and  knead  them  with  common  water  into  the  con- 
sistence of  a  paste :  this  being  buried  in  the  ground, 
will,  in  8  or  10  hours'  time,  burst  out  in  flames,  and 
cause  the  earth  to  tremble  all  round  to  a  considerable 
distance. 

From  this  experimeijt  we  have  a  very  natural  account 
of  the  fires  of  mount  ^f/ia,  Vesuvius,  and  other  volcanos, 
they  being  probably  set  on  fire  at  first  by  the  mixture 
of  such  metalline  and  sulphureous  particles." 

The  air-pump  being  constructed  the  same  way  as  the 
water-pump,  whoever  understands  the  one,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  understand  the  other.** 

Having  put  a  wet  leather  on  the  plate  L  L  of  the  air- 


Note  58.  Although  the  Editor  has  considered  it  adviseable  to  insert 
the  parapcraphs  entitled  Fermentation,  Thunder,  Lightning,  and  EoHi* 
quakes,  he  yet  feels  it  his  duty  to  say,  that  they  are,  in  most  particu* 
lars,  inconsistent  with  sound  philosophy.  Our  Anthor*s  Treatise  ou 
Electricity,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  science,  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

Nate  69.  We  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  air-pump  to  i 
learned  German,  no  less  distinguished  for  his  pneumatic  knuvkledgCr 
than  general  scientific  attainments :  and  though  the  mcn^.ory  of  Otto 
Guericke  will  be  long  remembered  with  gratitude  and  veneration,  by 
every  lover  of  science,  we  must  still  bear  in  mind,  that  it  was  ourcojn- 
tryman  Boyle  who  converted  it  to  real  use.  In  the  hands  of  0'»'<' 
Guericke  it  was  an  amusing  toy,  and  a  mere  mechanical  instrumeot: 
in  those  of  Boyle  it  became  a  truly  philosophical  machine. 
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I,  place  the  glus  receirer  M  upon  the  leuthnr,  km 
tbe  hule  i  in  the  plate  may  be  within  the  glass.  ^ 
,   turDiDg  the  haoille  F   backward   and  forward, 


dr  will  be  pumped  oat  of  the  receiver  ;    which  will 

be  held     dowa     to    the    plate   by  the  pressiire 

he  external  air,  or  atmosphere.       For,  as  the  han- 

Umdm  or  th«  air-pimp  ne  may,  unillbe  presently  ahcwD,  H- 
kTeuelor[t»aiT,Bnd  tbai  compira  tbe  changes  wroDght  upon 
It  latMUscei  by  being  kept  rrom  air,  ^Ith  the  lame  bodies  wben 
led  to  tbe  action  of  the  atmoaphere :  to  (halve  thai  acqafre  *, 
ledge  of  the  eflbcta  of  that  flirid  apon  bodies  in  fteneral. 
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LBCT.    die  F  is  turned  back- 

,^i^,^WBrdB,  it  raises  the 
piston  de  in  tho  bar- 
rel B  K,  by  meaDs  of 
the  ffheel  E  and  rack 
Dd:  and,  as  the  pis- 
ton is  leathered  so 
tight  as  to  fit  the  bar- 
re)  exactly,  no  air  can 
get  beyond  the  piston- 
barrel  ;  the  air  above 
d  in  the  barrel^  is  lifted 
up  towards  B,  and 
a  vacuum  is  made 
in  the  barrel  from  e 
to    b;    upon    which, 

part  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  M  (of  tlie  prece 
diagram),  by  its  spring,  mabes  tbrongh  the 
i,  in  the  brass  plate  L  L,  along  the  pipe  GCG{m 
communicates  with  both  barrels  by  the  hollow  t 
I  H  K  (in  the  above  diagram),  and  pushing  up 
valve  b,  enters  into  the  vacant  place  6  e  of  the  b 
B  K.  For,  wherever  the  resistance  or  pressoi 
taken  off,  the  air  will  run  to  that  place,  if  it  can  6 
passage. — Then,  if  the  handle  P  be  tamed  forward 
piston  d  e  will  be  depressed  in  the  barrel ;  and,  ai 
air  which  had  got  into  the  barrel  cannot  be  pushed  I 
through  the  valve  b,  it  will  ascend  through  a  hoi 
the  piston,  and  escape  though  a  valve  at  d ;  and  be 
dered  by  that  valve  from  returning  into  the  barrel,  i 
the  piston  is  again  raised.  At  the  next  raising  ol 
piston,  a  vacuum  is  again  made  in  the  same  manae 
before,  between  b  and  t  ,■  upon  which,  more  of  the 
wliicit  was  left  in  the  receiver  M,  gets  out  thence  b 
spring,  and  runs  into  the  barrel  B  K,  through  the  v 
•»•  The  same  thing  is  to  be  understood  with  regar 
the    other  barrel  A  I:  and  as  the  handle  f  is  hii 
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backwards  and  forwards,  it  alternately  raises  and  de-  lgct. 
presses  the  pistons  in  their  barrels ;  always  raising  one  ^^^ 
whilst  it  depresses  the  other.  And^  as  there  is  a  vacuum 
made  .in  each  barrel  when  its  piston  is  raised,  every 
I>article  of  air  in  the  receiver  M  pushes  out  another,  by 
its  spring  or  elasticity,  through  the  hole  /,  and  pipe 
G  G  into  the  barrels  ;  until  at  last  the  air  in  the  receiver 
comes  to  be  so  much  dilated,  and  its  spring  so  far  weak- 
ened, that  it  can  no  longer  get  through  the  valves  ;  and 
then  no  more  can  be  taken  out.  Hence,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  making  a  perfect  vacuum  in  the  receiver ; 
for  the  quantity  of  air  taken  out  at  any  one  stroke,  will 
always  be  as  the  density  thereof  in  the  receiver :  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  all  out,  because, 
supposing  the  receiver  and  barrels  of  equal  capacity, 
there  will  be  always  as  much  left  as  was  taken  out  at 
the  last  turn  of  the  handle. 

There  is  a  cock  k  below  the  pump-plate,  which  being 
turned,  lets  air  into  the  receiver  again  ;  and  then  the 
receiver  becomes  loose,  and  may  be  taken  off  the  plate. 
The  barrels  are  fixed  to  the  frame  E  e  ehy  two  screw- 
nuts  yy^  which  press  down  the  top  piece  E  upon  the 
barrels  :  and  the  hollow  trunk  H  (in  page  208)  is  cover- 
ed by  a  box,  G  H  (in  page  207.) 

There  is  a  glass  tube  Im  mm  n  open  at  both  ends, 
and  about  34  inches  long  ;  the  upper  end  communicating 
with  the  hole  in  the  pump-plate,  and  the  lower  end 
immersed  in  quicksilver  at  n  in  the  vessel  N.  To  this 
tube  is  fitted  a  wooden  ruler  m  m,  called  the  gage,  which 
is  divided  into  inches  and  parts  of  an  inch,  from  tlie 
bottom  at  m  (where  it  is  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
quicksilver)  and  continued  up  to  the  top,  a  little  below 
(,  to  30  or  31  inches. 

As  the  air  is  pumped  out  of  the  receiver  M,  it  is  like- 
wise  pumped  out  of  the  glass  tube  I  m  n,  because  tliat 
tube  opens  into  the  receiver  through  the  pump-plate ; 
and  as  the  tube  is  gradually  em])tied  of  air,  the  quick 
14 
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LECT.  silver  in  the  vessel  N  is  forced  up  into  the  tube  by  the 
,  pressure  of  the- atmosphere.  And  if  the  receiver  could 
be  perfectly  exhausted  of  air,  the  quicksilver  would 
stand  as  high  in  the  tube  as  it  does  at  that  time  in  the 
barometer :  for  it  is  supported  by  the  same  power  or 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  in  both. 

The  quantity  of  air  exhausted  out  of  the  receiver  od 
each  turn  of  the  handle,  is  always  proportionable  to 
the  ascent  of  the  quicksilver,  on  that  turn  ;  and  the 
quantity  of  air  remaining  in  the  receiver  is  proportiona- 
ble to  the  defect  of  the  height  of  the  quicksilver  in  the 
gage,  from  what  it  is  at  that  time  in  the  barometer. 

I  sliall  now  give  an  account  of  the  experiments  made 
with  the  air-pump  in  my  Lectures  ;  shewing  the  resist- 
ance, weight,  and  elasticity  of  the  air. 

1.  To  shew  the  Resistance  of  the  Air. 

1.  There  is  a  little  machine  consisting  of  two  milbf 
a  and  b,  which  are  of  equal  weights,  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  turn  equally 
free  on   their  axes  in   the  frame.     Each 
mill  has  four  thin  arms  or  sails,  fixed  into 
the  axis  :  those  of  the  mill  a  have  their 
planes  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  and 
those  of  b  have  their  planes  parallel  to  it, 
Therefore,  as  the  mill  a  turns  round  in  common  air,  it 
is  but  little  resisted  thereby,  because  its  sails  cut  the 
air  with  their  thin  edges  :  but  the  mill  h  is  much  resist- 
ed, because  the  broad  sides  of  its  sails  move  against 
the  air  when  it  turns  round.     Id  each  axle  is  a  pin  near 
the  middle  of  the  frame,  which  goes  quite  through  the 
axle,  and  stands  out  a  little  on  each  side  of  it:  upon 
these  pins,  the  slider  d  may  be  made  to  bear,  and  so 
hinder  the  mills   from  going,  when  the  strong  spring 
c  is  set  on  bend  against  the  opposite  ends  of  the  pins. 

Having  set  this  machine  upon  the  pump-plate  L  L 
(page  207)  draw  up  the  slider  d  to  the  pins  on  one  side 
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I  spring  c  at  bend  upon  the  opposite  ends  of 
hen  push  down  the  slider  d,  and  the  spring 
illy  strong  upon  each  mill,  will  set  then  both 
th  equal  forces  and  velocities  ;  but  the  mill 
nuch  longer  than  the  mill  b,  because  the  air 
3h  less  resistance  against  the  edges  of  its 
against  the  sides  of  the  sails  of  6. 
» the  slider  again,  and  set  the  spring  upon  the 
ore  ;  then  cover  the  machine  with  the  receiver 
he  pump  plate,  and  having  exhausted  the 
air,  push  down  the  wire  P  P  (through  the 
3ithers  in  the  neck  q)  upon  the  slider ;  which 
ige  it  from  the  pins,  and  allow  the  mills  to  turn 
he  impulse  of  the  spring :  and  as  there  is  no 
xeiver  to  make  any  sensible  resistance  against 
will  both  move  a  considerable  time  longer  than 
the  open  air ;  and  the  moment  that  one  stops, 
rill  do  so  too. — ^This  shews  that  air  resists 
otion,  and  that  equal  bodies  meet  with  different 
resistance,  according  as  they  present  greater 
lace  to  the  air  in  the  planes  of  their  motions, 
off  the  receiver  M,  and  the  mills ; 
put  the  guinea  a  and  feather  b  upon 
ap  c,  turn  up  the  flap,  and  shut  it 
tch  d.  Then  putting  a  wet  leather 
p  of  the  tall  receiver  A  B  (it  being 
at  top  and  bottom)  cover  it  with  the 
rom  which  the  guinea  and  feather 
vill  then  hang  within  the  receiver, 
pump  the  air  out  of  the  receiver ; 
raw  up  the  wirey*  a  little,  which  by 
iece  on  its  lower  end  will  open  the 
and  the  flap  falling  down  as  at  c, 
and  feather  will  descend  with  equal 
n  the  receiver ;  and  both  will  fall 
pump-plate  at  the  same  instant. 
1  this  experiment,  the  observers  ought  not  to 
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LECT.    look  at  the  top,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver;  in  or- 
^''       dtr  to  see  the  guinea  and  feather  fall  upon  the  plate : 
otherwise,  on  account  of  the  quickness  of  their  motion, 
they  escape  the  sight  of  the  beholders. 

2.  To  shew  the  we^ht  of  the  Air. 

1.  Having  fitted  a  brass  cap,  with  a  valve  tied  over 
it,  to  the  mouth  of  a  thin  bottle  or  Florence  flask,  whose 
contents  are  exactly  known,  screw  the  neck  of  this  cap 
into  the  hole  i  of  the  pump-plate  :  then,  having  exhausted 
the  air  out  of  the  flask,  and  taken  it  off  from  the  pump 
let  it  be  suspended  at  one  end  of  a  balance,  and  nicely 
counterpoised  by  weights  in  the  scale  at  the  other  end: 
this  done,  raise  up  the  valve  with  a  pin,  and  the  air 
will  rush  into  the  flask  with  an   audible  noise  :    during 
which  time  the  flask   will  descend,  and  pull  down  that 
end  of  the  beam.     When  the  noise  is  over,  put  as  many 
grains  into  the  scale  at  the  other  end  as  will  restore  tL« 
e(iuilibrium  ;  and  tiiey  will  show  exactly   the  weight  of 
the  quantity  of  air  which  has  got  into   the   flask,  and 
lilled  it.     If  the  ilask    holds  an  exact  quart,  it  will  be 
found,  that  if)  grains  will  restore  the  equipoise  of  the 
balance,  when  the  quicksilver  stands  at  29j  inches  in 
the  barometer ;  which  shows  that  when  the  air  is  at  a 
mean  rate  of  density,  a  quart  of  it  weighs  16  grains:  it 
weighs  more  when  the  quicksilver  stands  higher ;  and 
less  when  it  stands  lower. 

2.  Place  the  small  receiver  O  (page  207)  over  the 
liole  I  in  the  pump-plate,  and,  upon  exhausting  the  air, 
the  receiver  w  ill  be  fixed  down  to  the  plate  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  on  its  outside,  which  is  left  to  act  aJone, 
without  any  air  in  the  receiver  to  act  against  it:  and 
this  pressure  will  be  equal  to  as  many  times  15  poundSt 
as  there  arc  square  inches  in  that  part  of  the  plate  which 
the  receiver  covers  ;  which  will  hold  down  the  receiver 
so  fast,  that  it  cannot  be  got  olf,  until  the  air  be  let  into 
it  by  turning  the  cock  k ;    and  then  it  becomes  loose. 
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3.  Set  the  little  glass  A  B  (which  is  open  at  both    ^^^'^- 
:nds)  over  the  hole  i  upon  the  pump-plate£  L,  u 
md  put  your  hand  close  upon  the  top  of  it  at      -^ 
B :  then  upon  exhausting  the  air  out  of  the 
u^lass,  you  will  find  your  hand  pressed  down 
with  a  great  weight  upon  it :  so  that  you  can  hardly  re- 
lease ity  until  the  air  be  re-admitted  into  tlie  glass  by  turn- 
ing the  cock  k:  which  air^  by  acting  as  strongly  up- 
ward  against    the  hand  as  the  external  air  acted  in 
pressing  it  downward^  will   release  the  hand  from  its 
confinement. 

4.  Having  tied  a  piece  of  wet  bladder  b 
over  the  open  top  of  the  glass  A  (which  is 
also  open  at  bottom)  set  it  to  dry^  and  then 
the  bladder  will  be  tight  like  a  drum.     Then 
place  the  open  end  A  upon  the  pump-plate^  over  the 
hole  i,  and  begin  to  exhaust  the  air  out  of  the  glass. 
As  the  air  is  exhausting,  its  spring  in  the  glass  will  be 
weakened,  and  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  outward 
air  on  the  bladder,  which,  as  it  is  pressed  down,  will 
put  on  a  spherical   concave   figure,  which  will   grow 
<leeper  and  deeper,  until  the  strength  of  the  bladder  be 
overcome  by  the  weight  of  the  air ;  and  then  it  will 
break  with  a  report  as  loud  as  that  of  a  gun. — If  a  flat 
piece  of  glass  belaid  upon  the  open  top  of  this  receiver, 
^nd  joined  to  it  by  a  flat  ring  of  wet  leather  between 
them ;   upon  pumping  the  air  out  of  the  receiver,  the 
pressure  of   the  outward  air  upon  the  flat  glass  will 
break  it  all  to  pieces. 

5.  Immerse  the  neck  c  d  of  the  hollow 
Sli^s  ball  e  b  in  water,  contained  in  the 
phial  a  a :  then  set  it  upon  the  pump- 
^late,  and  cover  it  and  the  hole  i  with 
lie  close  receiver  A  ;  and  then  begin  to 
pump  out  the  air.  As  the  air  goes  out 
<^f  the  receiver  by  its  spring,  it  will  also 
^y  the  same  means  go  out  of  the  hollow  ball  e  b,  tbrougk 
*he  neck  d  c,  and  rise  up  in  bubbles  to  the  surface  of 
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LBCT.  ilie  water  in  tlte  phial  ;  from  whence  it  will  make  itd 
^^5:,^  way,  with  the  rpat  of  tlie  air  in  the  receiver,  through  the 
air  pipe  G  G  and  valves  a  and  b,  into  the  open  air. 
When  it  has  done  bubbling  in  the  phial,  the  ball  is  suffi- 
ciently exhausted ;  and  then  upon  turning  the  cock  A,  the 
air  will  get  into  tlie  receiver,  and  press  so  upon  the  sur- 
face of  t)ie  water  in  the  phial,  as  to  force  the  water  op 
into  the  ball  in  a  jet,  through  the  neck  cd;  and  will  fiD 
the  ball  almost  full  of  water.  The  reason  why  the  ball  is 
not  quite  filled,  is,  because  all  the  air  could  not  be  takes 
out  of  it ;  and  the  small  quantity  that  was  left  in,  end 
had  expanded  itself  so  has  to  fill  the  whole  ball,  is  now 
condensed  into  the  same  state  as  the  outward  air,  and 
remains  in  a  small  bubble  at  the  top  of  tlie  ball ;  and 
so  keeps  tlie  water  from  filling  that  part  of  tlie  ball. 
6.  Pour  some  quicksilver  into  the  jar  D ;  ', 

and  set  it  on  the  pump-plate  near  the  hole  i, 
then  set  on  the  tall  open  receiver  ^  0,  so  as 
to  be  over  the  jar  and  hole ;  and  cover  the  re-  ,^^ 
ceiver  with  the  brass  plate  C.  Screw  the  open  '^^^^ 
glass  tube  J'  g  (which  has  a  brass  top  on  it  at 
k)  into  the  syringe  H,  and  putting  the  tube 
through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  plate,  so 
as  to  immerse  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  e  in 
the  quickiiilver  at  D,  screw  the  end  &  of  the 
syringe  into  the  plate.  This  done,  draw  up  the 
piston  in  the  syringe  by  the  ring  /,  which  will 
make  a  vacuum  in  the  syringe,  below  the  piston; 
and  as  the  upper  end  of  the  tube  opens  into  the 
syringe  the  air  will  be  dilated  in  the  tube  be- 
cause part  of  it,  by  its  spring,  gets  up  into  the 
syringe;  and  Uie  jpring  of  the  undilated 
air  in  the  receiver  acting  upon  the  surface 
of  the  quicksilver  in  the  jar,  will  force  part  of  it  np 
into  the  tube  :  for  the  quicksilver  will  follow  the  piston 
in  tlie  syringe,  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  reiuoa 
that  w^ter  follows  the  piston  of  a  common  pump  wImd 
it  is  raised  in  the  pun^)-barrel ;  and  this,  according  to 
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some,  18  done  by  suction.     But  to  refute  that  erroneous 
notioii,  let  the  air  be  pumped  out  of  the  receiver  A  B, 
and  then  all  the  quicksilver  in  the  tube  will  fall  down  by 
its  own  weight  into  the  jar  ;  and  cannot  be  again  raised 
one  hair*8  breadth  in  the  tube  by  working  the  syringe  ; 
which  shews  that  suction  had  no  hand  iu  raising  the 
quicksilver ;  and,  to  prove  that  it  is  done  by  pressure 
let  the  air  into  the  receiver  by  the  cock  k  (page  207), 
and  its  action  upon  the  surface  of  the  quicksilver  iu  the 
jar  will  raise  it  up  into  the  tube,  although  the  piston 
of  the  syringe  continues  motionless. — If  the  tube  be 
about  32  or  33  inches  high,  the  quicksilver  will  rise  in 
it  very  near  as  high  as  it  stands  at  that  time  in  the  ba- 
rometer.   And  if  the  syringe  has  a  small  hole,  as  m, 
near  the  top  of  it,  and  the  piston  be  drawn  up  above 
that  hole,  the  air  will  rush  through  the  hole  into  the  sy- 
ringe and  tube,  and  the  quicksilver  will  immediately  fall 
down  into  the  jar.     If  this  part  of  tlie  apparatus  be  air- 
tight, the  quicksilver  may  be  pumped  up  into  the  tube 
to  the  same  height  that  it  stands  in  the  barometer ;  but 
it  will  go  no  higher,  because  then  the  weight  of  the 
column  in  the  tube  is  the  same  as  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  air  of  the  same  thickness  with  the  quicksilver,  and 
reaching  from  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere. 

7.  Having  placed  the  jar  A,  with  some 
quicksilver  in  it,  on  the  pump-plate,  as  in  the 
hst  experiment,  cover  it  with  the  receiver  B ; 
then  push  the  open  end  of  the  glass  tube  d  e 
through  the  collar  of  leathers  in  the  brass 
neck  C  (which  it  fits  so  as  to  be  air-tight) 
almost  down  to  the  quicksilver  in  the  jar. 
Then  exhaust  the  air  out  of  the  receiver,  and 
it  will  also  come  out  of  the  tube  because  the 
tube  is  close  at  top.  When  the  guage  m  m 
shews  that  the  receiver  is  well  exhausted, 
push  down  the  tube,  so  as  to  immerse  its 
lower  end  into  the  quicksilver  in  the  jar. 
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LECT.  Noiv,  altliou^li  the  tube  be  exhausted  of  air,  none  of  tfw 
quicksilver  will  rise  into  it>  because  there  is  no  air  left 
in  the  receiver  to  press  upon  its  surface  in  the  jar.  Bit 
let  the  air  into  the  receiver  by  the  cock  Ar,  and  tlieqaick- 
silver  will  immediately  rise  in  the  tulie ;  and  stand  as 
high  in  it,  as  it  was  punipe<l  up  in  the  last  experimeot 

Both  these  experiments  shew,  that  the  quicksilver  if 
supported  in  the  barometer  by  the  pressure  of  the  lir 
on  its  surface  in  the  box,  in  which  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  is  placed.  And  that  the  more  dense  and  heavy  the 
air  is,  the  higher  does  the  quicksilver  rise ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  thinner  and  lighter  the  air  is,  the  mon 
will  the  quicksilver  fall.  For  if  the  handle  Fbe  turned 
ever  so  little,  it  takes  some  air  out  of  the  receiver,  by 
raising  one  or  other  of  the  pistons  in  its  barrel ;  and 
consequently  that  which  remains  in  the  receiver  ia  m 
nnicli  the  rarer,  and  has  so  much  the  less  spring  and 
weight ;  and  thereupon,  the  quicksilver  falls  a  little  in 
the  tube  :  but  upon  turning  the  cock,  and  re-adinittinf^ 
the  air  into  the  receiver,  it  becomes  as  weighty  as  be- 
fore, and  the  quicksilver  rises  again  to  the  same 
hei;;ht. — Thus  we  seethe  reason  why  the  quicksilver  in 
the  barometer  falls  before  rain  or  snow,  and  rises  before 
fair  weather ;  for,  in  the  former  case,  the  air  is  too  tliiu 
and  light  lv>  hear  up  the  vapours,  and  in  the  latter,  too 
dense  and  heavy  to  let  them  fall. 

N,  B.  In  all  nien.urial  experiments  with  the  air-pump^ 
a  short  pipe  must  be  screwed  into  the  hole  i,  so  as  to 
rise  abi)ut  an  inch  above  the  plate,  to  prevent  the  quick- 
silver from  getting  into  the  air-pump  and  barrels,  in 
case  any  of  it  shouhi  be  accidentally  spilt  over  the  jar: 
li)r  if  it  once  gets  into  the  pipes  or  barrels,  it  spoiU 
them,  by  loosening  the  solder,  and  corroding  the  brass. 

8.  Take  the  tube  out  of  the  receiver,  and  put  one 
end  of  a  bit  of  dry  hazel  branch,  about  an  inch  long, 
tight  into  the  hole,  and  the  other  end  tight  into  a  hole 
quite  througli  the  bottom  of  a  small  wooden  cup:  theu 
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[K>ur  some  quicksilver  into  the  cap^  and  exhaust  the    lect. 
receiver  of  air,  and  the  pressure  of  the  outward  air,  on  ^^ J; 
the  surface  of  the  quicksilver,  will  force  it  through  the 
pores  of  the  hazel,  from  whence  it  will  descend  in  a 
beautiful  shower  into  a  glass  cup  placed  under  the  re- 
ceiver to  catch  it. 

9.  Put  a  wire  through  the  collar  of  leathers  in  the  top 
of  the  receiver,  and  fix  a  bit  of  dry  wood  on  the  end  of 
the  wire  within  the  receiver ;  then  exhaust  the  air,  and 
posh  the  wire  down,  so  as  to  immerse  the  wood  into  a 
jar  of  quicksilver  on  the  pump-plate ;  this  done,  let  in 
the  air,  and,  upon  taking  the  wood  out  of  the  jar,  and 
splitting  it,  its  pores  will  be  found  full  of  quicksilver, 
which  the  force  of  the  air,  upon  being  let  into  the 
receiver,  drove  into  the  wood. 

10.  Join  the  two  brass  hemispherical  cups 
i  and  B  together,  with  a  wet  leather  between 
them;  having  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  it ;  then 
screw  the  end  D  of  the  pipe  C  D  in  the  plate 
of  the  pump  at  i,  and  turn  the  cock  £,  so  as 
the  pipe  may  be  open  all  the  way  into  the 
cavity  of  the  hemispheres  :  then  exliaust  the 
ftir  out  of  them,  and  turn  the  cock  a  quarter 
i^Qnd,  which  will  shut  the  pipe  C  D,  and 
keep  out  the  air.     This  done,  unscrew  the 
pipe  at  D  from  the  pump ;  and  screw  the 
piece  Fh  upon  it  at  D :  and  let  two  strong  men  try  to 
pull  the  hemispheres  asunder  by  the  rings  g  and  A, 
^hich  they  will  find  it  hard  to  do :  for  if  the  diameter  of 
the  hemispheres  be  four  inches,  they  will  be  pressed  to- 
gether by  the  external  air  with  a  force  equal  to  190 
POQnds.     And  to  shew  that  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  air 
^at  keeps  them  together,  hang  them  by  either  of  the 
'^Qgs  upon  the  hook  P  of  the  wire  in  the  receiver  M 
(page  207,)  and  upon  exhausting  the  air  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver, they  will  fall  asunder  of  themselves. 

11.  Place  a  small  receiver  O  (page  207)  near  the  hole 
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LECT.  i  on  the  pump^plate,  and  coyer  both  it  and  the  hole  with 
Z^:^^^  the  receiver  M;  and  turn  the  wire  so  by  the  top  P, , 
that  its  book  may  take  hold  of  the  little  receiver  by  a 
ring  at  its  top^  allowing:  that  receiver  to  stand  with  its 
own  weight  on  the  plate.  Then^  upon  working  the 
pump^  the  air  will  come  out  of  both  receivers ;  but  the 
large  one  M  will  be  forcibly  held  down  to  the  pump  by 
the  pressure  of  the  external  air ;  whilst  the  smaU  one  0, 
having  no  air  to  press  upon  it,  will  continue  loose,  and 
may  be  drawn  up  and  let  down  at  pleasure,  by  the  wire 
P  P.  But^  upon  letting  it  quite  down  to  the  plate,  and 
admitting  the  air  into  the  receiver  M,  by  the  cock  k, 
the  air  will  press  so  strongly  upon  the  small  receiver  0, 
as  to  fix  it  down  to  the  plate  ;  and,  at  the  same  time» 
by  counterbalancing  the  outward  pressure  on  the  large 
receiver  M,  it  will  become  loose.  This  experiment 
evidently  shews,  that  the  receivers  are  held  down  bj 
pressure,  and  not  by  suction,  for  the  intemd  re- 
ceiver continued  loose  whilst  the  operator  was  pump- 
ing, and  the  external  one  was  held  down;  but  the 
former  became  fast  immediately  by  letting  in  the  air 
upon  it. 

12.  Screw  the  end  A  of  the  brass  pipe  ABF 
into  the  hole  of  the  pump-plate,  and  turn  the 
cock  e  until  the  pipe  be  open ;  then  put  a  wet 
leather  upon  the  plate  cd,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
pipe,  and  cover  it  with  the  tall  receiver  G  H, 
which  is  close  at  top  :  then  exhaust  the  air  out 
of  the  receiver,  and  turn  the  cock  e  to  keep  it 
out ;  which  done,  unscrew  the  pipe  from  the 
pump,  and  set  its  end  A  into  a  bason  of  water, 
and  turn  the  cock  e  to  open  the  pipe ;  on  which, 
as  there  is  no  air  in  the  receiver,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  water  in  the  bason  will  drive  the 
water  forcibly  through  the  pipe,  and  make  it  play  apis 
a  jet  to  the  top  of  the  receiver. 
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13.  Set  the  square  phial  A  upoD 
the  pomp-plate^  and  having  covered      ^^0^^ 
it  with  the  wire-cage  B,  put  a  close 
receiver  over  it^  and  exhaust  the  air 
out  of    the  receiver;    in  doing  of 

which,  the  air  will  also  make  its  way  out  of  the  phial 
through  a  small  hole  in  its  neck  under  the  valve  b. 
When  the  air  is  exhausted,  turn  the  cock  below  the 
plate,  to  re-admit  the  air  into  the  receiver ;  and,  as  it 
cannot  get  into  the  phial  again,  because  of  the  valve,  the 
phial  will  be  broken  into  some  thousands  of  pieces  by 
the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  it  Had  the  phial  been  of 
a  round  form,  it  would  have  sustained  this  pressure  like 
an  arch,  without  breaking ;  but  as  its  sides  are  flat,  it 
cannot. 

To  shew  the  Ekutidiy  or  Spring  of  the  Air. 

14.  Tie  up  a  very  small  quantity  of  air  in  a  bladder, 
and  put  it  under  a  receiver ;  then  exhaust  the  air  out  of 
the  receiver ;  and  the  small  quantity  which  is  confined 
in  the  bladder  (having  nothing  to  act  against  it)  will 
expand  itself  so  by  the  force  of  its  spring,  as  to  fill  the 
bladder  as  full  as  it  could  be  blown  of  common  air 
But  upon  letting  the  air  into  the  receiver  again,  it  w  Jl 
overpower  the  air  in  the  bladder,  and  press  its  sides 
almost  close  together, 

16.  If  the  bladder,  so  tied  up,  be  put  into  a  wooden 
box,  and  have  20  or  30  pounds  weight  of  lead  put  upon 
it  in  the  box,  and  the  box  be  covered  with  a  close  re- 
ceiver ;  upon  exhausting  the  air  out  of  the  receiver,  that 
air  which  is  confined  in  the  bladder  will  expand  itself 
10  as  to  raise  up  all  the  lead  by  the  force  of  its  spring. 

16.  Take  the  glass  baU,  mentioned  in  the  fifth  experi- 
ment (page  213,)  which  was  left  fuU  of  water  all  but  a 
imall  bubble  of  air  at  top,  and  having  set  it  with  its 
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neck  downward  into  the  empty  phial  a  a,  and  covered  it 
with  a  close  receiver,  exhaust  the  air  out  of  the  receiver, 
and  the  small  bubble  of  air  in  the  top  of  the  ball  will 
expand  itself,  so  as  to  force  all  the  water  out  of  the  ball 
into  the  phial. 

17.  Screw  the  pipe  A  B  into  the  pump-plate^  place 
the  tall  receiver   G  H  upon  the  plate  c  d,   as  in  tlie 
twelfth  experiment,  and  exhaust  the  air  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver ;  then,  turn  the  cock  e  to  keep  out  the  air^  un- 
screw the  pipe  from  the  pump^  and  screw  it  into  the 
mouth  of  the  copper   vessel    C  C,    the 
vessel  having  first  been  about  half  filled 
with    water.     Then    open    the  cock   e 
(page  218)   and  the  spring  of  the  air 
which  is  confined  in  the  copper  vessel 
will  force  the  water  up  through  the  pipe 
yl  JB  in  a  jet  into,  the  exhausted  receiver, 
as  strongly  as  it  did  by  its  pressure  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  bason,  in 
the  twelfth  experiment. 

18.  If  a  fowl,  a  cat,  rat,  mouse,  or  bird,  be  put 
under  a  receiver,  and  the  air  be  exhausted,  the  animal 
will  be  at  first  oppressed  as  with  a  great  weight,  then 
grow  convulsed,  and  at  last  expire  in  all  the  agonies  of 
a  most  bitter  and  cruel  death.  But  as  this  experiment 
is  too  shocking  to  any  spectator  who  has  the  least 
degree  of  humanity,  we  substitute  a  machine  called  the 
lungs-glass  in  place  of  the  animal. 

19.  If  a  butterfly  be  suspended  in  a  receiver,  by  b- 
fine  thread  tied  to  one  of  its  horns,  it  will  fly  about  in 
the  receiver,  as  long  as  the  receiver  continues  full  of 
air ;  but  if  the  air  be  exhausted,  though  the  animal  will 
not  die,  and  will  continue  to  flutter  its  wings,  it  cannot 
remove  itself  from  the  place  where  it  hangs  in  the  midt' 
die  of  the  receiver,  until  the  air  be  let  in  again,  and 
then  the  animal  will  fly  about  as  before. 
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20.  Pour  some  quicksilver  into  the  small 
bottle  A,  and  screw  the  brass  collar  c  of  the 
tube  B  C  into  the  brass  neck  b  of  the  bottle, 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  will  be  immersed 
into  the  quicksilver,  so  that  the  air  above  the 
quicksilver  in   the   bottle   will   be   confined 
there^  because  it  cannot  get  out  about  the 
joinings,  nor  can  it  be  drawn  out  through  the 
quicksilver  into  the  tube.     This  tube  is  also 
open  at  top,  and  is  to  be  covered  with  the 
receiver  G  and  large  tube  E  F,  which  tube 
is  fixed  by  brass  collars  to  the  receiver,  and 
is  close  at  the  top.     This  preparation  being 
made^  exhaust  the   air   both   out  of  the  re- 
ceiver and  its  tube  ;  and  the  air  will,  by  the 
same  means,    be  exhausted  out  of  the  inner 
tube  B  Cy  through  its  open  top  at  C;  and  as  the  re- 
ceiver and  tubes  are  exhausting,  the  air  that  is  confined 
in  the  glass  bottle  A  will  press  so  by  its  spring  upon 
the  surface  of  the  quicksilver,  as  to  force  it  up  in  the 
inner  tube  as  high  as  it  was  raised  in  the  ninth  experi- 
ment by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere :  which  demon- 
strates that  the  spring  of  the  air  is  equivalent  to  its 
weight. 

21.  Screw  the  end  C  of  the 
pipe  C  D  into  the  hole  of  the 
pomp-plate,  and  turn  all  the 
tiiree  cocks  d,  G,  and  H,  so  as 
to  open  the  communications  be- 
tween all  the  three  pipes  E,  F, 
^  C,  and  the  hollow  trunk  A  B. 
^^tn,  cover  the  plates  g  and  A 
^th  wet  leathers,  which  have 
Doles  in  their  middle  where  the 

pipes  open  into  the  plates ;  and  place  the  close  receiver 
'  Qpon  the  plate  g :  this  done,  shut  the  pipe  F  by  turn- 
'^g  the  cock  jR',.and  exhaust  the  air  out  of  the  receiver 
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LBCT.    /.    Then,  turn  the  cock  d  to  shut  out  the  air,  unscrew 
the  machine  from  the  pump,  and  haying  screwed  it  to 
the  wooden  foot  L,  put  the  receiver  K  upon  the  plate 
h ;  this  receiver  will  continue  loose  on  the  plate  as  long 
as  it  keeps  full  of  air ;  which  it  will  do  until  the  cock 
H  be  turned  to  open  the  communication  between  tbe 
pipes  JPand  E,  through  the  trunk  A  B;  and  then  thf 
air  in  the  receiver  K,  having  nothing  to  act  against  its 
spring,  will  run  from  K  into  I,  until  it  be  so  divided 
between  these  receivers,  as  to  be  of  equal  density  in 
both ;  and  then  they  will    be    held  down  with  equal 
forces   to   their  plates  by  the  pressure  of  the   atmo- 
sphere ;  though  each  receiver  will  then  be  kept  down  but 
with  one  half  of  the  pressure  upon  it,  that  the  receiver  / 
had,  when  it  was  exhausted  of  air ;  because  it  has  now 
one  half  of  the  common  air  in  it  which  filled  the  re- 
ceiver K  when  it  was  set  upon  the  plate  ;  and  therefore, 
a  force  equal  to  half  the  force  of  the  spring  of  common 
air,   will  act   within  the  receivers    against   the  whole 
pressure  of  the  common  air  upon  their  outsides.     This 
is  called  transferring  the  air  out  of   one   vessel    into 
another. 

22.  Put  a  cork  into  the  square  phial  A  (page  219,) 
and  fix  it  in  with  wax  or  cement ;  put  the  phial  upon 
the  pump-plate  with  the  wire  cage  B  over  it,  and  cover 
the  cage  with  a  close  receiver.  Then,  exhaust  the 
air  out  of  the  receiver,  and  the  air  that  was  corked 
up  in  the  phial  will  break  the  phial  outwards  by  the 
force  of  its  spring,  because  there  is  no  air  left  on  the 
outside  of  the  phial  to  act  against  the  air  within  it. 

22.  Put  a  shrivelled  apple  under  a  close  receiver,  and 
exhaust  the  air ;  then  the  spring  of  the  air  within  the 
apple  will  plump  it  out,  so  as  to  cause  all  the  wrinkled 
to  disappear ;  but  upon  letting  the  air  into  the  receivef 
again,  to  press  upon  the  apple,  it  will  instantly  return* 
to  its  former  decayed  and  shrivelled  state. 

23.  Take  a  fresh  egg,  and  cut  off  a  little  of  the  she! 
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tnd  film  from  its  smaUest  end,  then  put  the  egg  ander    LECT. 
a  receiver^  and  pomp  out  the  air ;   upon  which  all  the  ^ 
contents  in  the  egg  will  be  forced  out  into  the  receiver, 
by  the  expansion  of  a  small  bubble  of  air  contained  in 
the  great  end,  between  the  shell  and  film. 

24.  Put  some  warm  beer  in  a  glass,  and  having  set  it 
on  the  pamp,  cover  it  with  a  close  receiver,  and  then 
exhaust  the  air.    Whilst  this  is  doing,  and  thereby  the 
pressure  more  and  more  taken  off  from  the  beer  in  the 
glass,  the  air  therein  will  expand  itself,  and  rise  up  in 
inDumerable  bubbles  to  the  surface  of  the  beer ;    and 
fix>m  thence  it  will  be  taken  away  with  the  other  air  in 
the  receiver.     When  the  receiver  is  nearly  exhausted, 
the  air  in  the  beer,  which  could  not  disentangle  itself 
quick  enough  to  get  off  with  the  rest^  will  now  expand 
itielf  so  as  to  cause  the  beer  to  have  all  the  appearance 
of  boiling;  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  will  go  over  the 
gliss. 
[      25.  Put  some  warm  water  in  a  glass,  and  put  a  bit  of 
dry  wainscot  or  other  wood  into  the  water.    Then,  co- 
ver the  glass  with  a  close  receiver,  and  exhaust  the  air ; 
Qpon  which,  the  air  in  the  wood,  having  liberty  to  expand 
itself,  will  come  out  plentifully,  and  make  all  the  water 
to  babble  about  the  wood,  especially  about  the  ends> 
l^octnse  the  pores  lie  lengthwise.     A  cubic  inch  of  dry 
wiinacot  has  so  much  air  in  it,  that  it  will  continue 
babling  for  near  half  an  hour  together. 

Miscellaneous  Experiments. 

96.  Screw  the  syringe  H  (page  214)  to  a  piece  of 

'old  that  weighs  one  pound  at  least ;  and,  holding  the 

'^  in  one  hand,  poll  up  the  piston  in  the  syringe  with 

^  other  ;  then,  quitting  hold  of  th^  lead,  the  air  will 

P^h  it  upward,  and  drive  back  the  syringe  upon  the 

P^ton.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  drawing  up  of 

^0  piston  makes  a  vacuum  in  the  syringe,  and  the  air, 

^hieh  presses  every  way  equally,  having  nothing  to 
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resist  its  pressure  upward,  the  lead  is  thereby  pressed 
upward^  contrary  to  its  natural  tendency  by  gravity. 
If  the  syringe^  so  loaded,  be  hung  in  a  receiver,  and 
the  air  be  exhausted,  the  syringe  and  lead  will  descend 
upon  the  piston-rod  by  their  natural  gravity;  and, 
upon  admitting  the  air  into  the  receiver,  they  will  be 
driven  upward  again,  until  the  piston  be  at  the  veiy 

bottom  of  the  syringe. 

27.  Let  a  large  piece  of  cork  be  suspended  by  a 

thread  at  one  end  of  a  balance,  and  counterpoiaed  by  a 
leaden  weight,  suspended  in  the  same  manner  at  the 
other.     Let  this  balance  be  hung  to  the  inside  of  the 
top  of  a  large  receiver ;  which  being  set  on  the  pump, 
and  the  air  exhausted,  the  cork  will  preponderate,  and 
shew  itself  to  be  heavier  than  the  lead  ;  but  upon  letting 
in  the  air  again,  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored.    Tiie 
reason  of  this  is,  that  since  the  air  is  a  fluid,  and  all 
bodies  lose  as  much  of  their  absolute  weight  in  it,  ai 
is  equal  to  tlie  weight  of  the  bulk  of  the  fluid,  the  cork 
being  the  larger  body,  loses  more  of  its  real  weight 
than  the  lead   does ;    and   therefore  must  in  fact  be 
heavier,  to  balance  it  under  the  disadvantage  of  losing 
some  of  its  weight ;  which  disadvantage  being  taken  off 
by  removing  the  air,  the  bodies  then  gravitate  according 
to   their  real  quantities  of  matter,  and  the  cork  which, 
balanced  the  lead  in  air,  shews  itself  to  be  heavier  when 
m  vacuo?* 

28.  Set  a  lighted  candle  upon  the  pump,  and  cover 
it  with  a  tall  receiver.  If  the  receiver  holds  a  gallon, 
the  candle  will  burn  a  minute ;  and  then,  after  having 
gradually  decayed  from  the  first  instant,  it  will  go  out: 
which  shews,  that  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  is  ne- 

Ab/e  60.  This  experiment  may  be  adduced  as  an  answer  tothecon- 
mon  query  *«  Which  is  heaviest,  a  pound  of  lead,  or  a  pound  of  fei- 
thers?"  and  a  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  air's  buoyancy  will  she" 
that  the  larger  body,  or  the  one  whose  specific  gnviij  is  least,  Bisit 
of  necessity  liave  the  greatest  portion  of  its  weight  subtracted. 
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cessary  to  feed  flame  ;  and  so  it  also  is  for  animal  life.    L.BCT. 
For  a  bird  kept  under  a  close  receiver  will  soon  die, 
although  no  air  be  pumped  out ;  and  it  is  found  that,  in 
the  diving-bell,  a  gallon  of  air  is  sufficient  only  for  one 
minute  for  a  man  to  breathe  in.^ 

The  moment  when  the  candle  goes  out,  the  smoke 
will  be  seen  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  receiver,  and 
there  it  will  form  a  sort  of  cloud :  but  upon  exhausting 
the  air,  the  smoke  will  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
receiver,  and  leave  it  as  clear  at  the  top  as  it  was 
before  it  was  set  upon  the  pump.  This  shews, 
that  smoke  dees  not  ascend  on  account  of  its  being 
positively  light,  but  because  it  is  lighter  than  air ;  und 
its  falling  to  the  bottom  when  the  air  was  taken  away, 
shews,  that  it  is  not  destitute  of  weight.  So  most  sorts 
of  wood  ascend  or  swim  in  water ;  and  yet  there  are 
none  who  doubt  of  the  wood's  having  gravity  or  weight. 

29.  Set  a  receiver,  which  is  open  at  top,  upon  the  air- 
pump,  and  cover  it  with  a  brass  plate,  and  wet  leather ; 
and  having  exhausted  it  of  air,  let  the  air  in  again  at  top 
through  an  iron  pipe,  making  it  pass  through  a  char- 
coal flame ;  at  the  end  of  the  pipe ;  and  when  the  re- 
ceiver is  full  of  that  air,  lift  up  the  cover,  and  let  down 
a  mouse  or  bird  into  the  receiver,  and  the  burned  air  will 
immediately  kill  it.  If  a  candle  be  let  dowu  into  the  air, 
>t  win  go  out  directly  ;  but,  by  letting  it  down  gently, 
it  will  purify  the  air  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  and  so,  by  letting 
it  down  more  and  more,  all  the  air  in  the  receiver  will 
be  purified. 

30.  Set  a  bell  upon  a  cushion  on  the  pump-plate,  and 

^9te  6L  It  has  already  been  stated  that  oxygen  gass  is  essential  to 
^^^Qition — a  fact  fully  proved  by  the  above  experiment ;  and  it  might, 
^  flnt  vietr,  be  supposed  that  an  excess  of  this  important  ingredient 
<^f  our  atmosphere,  might  be  an  additional  comfort  to  those  who  inhale 
^  The  contrary,  however,  is  the  case ;  as  Infinite  Wisdom  has  so  ap- 
P<>ttioned  the  compound,  that  the  slightest  addition  to  the  vivifying 
P^iple  would  lessen,  if  not  entirely  destroy  the  advantages  arising 
^'^  arti/irial  ilinmination  b;ir  rendering  combustion  too  rapid. 

15.  a 
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LBCT.  cover  it  with  a  receiver ;  then  shake  the  pomp  to  make 
J^}^ ,  the  clapper  strike  against  the  bell,  and  the  sound  will 
be  very  well  heard :  but,  exhaust  the  receiver  of  air,  and 
then,  if  the  clapper  be  made  to  strike  ever  so  hard 
against  the  bell,  it  will  make  no  sound  at  all ;  which 
shews,  that  air  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  sound.** 

31.  Let  a  candle  be  placed  on  one  side  of  a  receiver 
and  viewed  through  the  receiver  at  some  distance :  then, 
as  soon  as  the  air  begins  to  be  exhausted,  the  receiver  will 
be  filled  with  vapours  which  rise  from  the  wet  leather, 
by  the  spring  of  the  air  in  it ;  and  the  light  of  the  can- 
dle being  refracted  through  that  medium  of  vapours,  will 
have  the  appearance  of  circles  of  various  colours,  of  a 
faint  resemblance  to  those  in  the  rainbow. 

The  air-pump  was  invented  by  Otto  Guerkke  of  Mag- 
deburg, but  was  much  improved  by  Mr.  Boyk,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  our  greatest  part  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  air«  demonstrated  in 
the  above  experiments. 

The  elastic  air  which  is  contained  in  many  bodies, 
and  is  kept  in  them  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
may  be  got  out  of  them  either  by  boiling,  or  by  the  air- 
pump,  as  shewn  in  the  26th  experiment ;  but  the  fixed 
air  which  is  by  much  the  greater  quantity,  cannot  be  got 
out  but  by  distillation,  fermentation,  or  putrefaction. 

If  fixed  air  did  not  come  out  of  bodies  with  difiiculty, 
and  spend  some  time  in  extricating  itself  from  them,  it 
would  tear  them  to  pieces.  Trees  would  be  rent  by  the 
change  of  air  from  a  fixed  to  an  elastic  state,  and  animals 
would  be  burst  in  pieces  by  the  explosion  of  air  in  tbeir 
food. 

Dr,  Hales  found,  by  experiment,  that  the  air  in  apples 
is  so  much  condensed,  that  if  it  were  let  out  into  the 
common  air,  it  would  fill  a  space  of  48  times  as  great  as 

Note  62.  The  above  assertion  is  a  vulgar  error,  as  soaml  msy  ^ 
transmitted  by  most  bodies.  Air,  indeed,  is  the  ordinary  rehjcle  by 
which  it  is  propagated,  but  it  is  not  the  only  medium. 
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the  balk  of  the  apples  themselves  ;  so  that  its  pressure  LECT 
was  eqaal  to  11776  pounds^  and  in  a  cubic  inch  ol*  oak^  to 
19860  pounds  against  their  sides.  So  that  if  the  air  was 
let  loose  at  once  in  these  substances^  they  would  tear 
every  thing  to  pieces  about  them  with  a  force  superior  to 
that  of  gunpowder.  Hence^  in  eating  apples^  it  is  well 
that  they  part  with  the  air  by  degrees^  as  they  are 
chewed^  and  ferment  in  the  stomachy  otherwise  an  apple 
would  be  immediate  death  to  him  who  eats  it. 

The  mixing  of  some  substances  with  others  will  release 
the  air  from  them,  all  of  a  sudden^  which  may  be  at^ 
tended  with  very  great  danger.  Of  this  we  have  a  re- 
markable instance  in  an  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Slare; 
who  having  put  half  a  dram  of  oil  of  carraway  seed 
into  one  glass,  and  a  dram  of  compound  spirit  of  nitre 
in  another,  covered  them  both  on  theair-pump,  with  a 
receiver,  six  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches  deep,  and  then 
exhausted  the  air,  and  continued  pumping  until  all  that 
could  possibly  be  got  both  out  of  the  receiver,  and  out  of 
the  two  fluids  was  extricated,  then,  by  a  particular  con- 
trivance from  the  top  of  the  receiver,  he  mixed  the 
fluids  together ;  apon  which  they  produced  such  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  air,  as  instantly  blew  up  the  receiver, 
alttiough  it  was  pressed  down  by  the  atmosphere  with 
upwards  of  400  pounds  weight. 
N.B.    In  the  28th  experiment,  the  cork  must  be 

covered  all  over  with  a  piece  of  thin  wet  bladder  glued 

to  it,  and  not  used  until  it  be  thoroughly  dry. 


1 
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LECTURE    Vn. 

OF  OPTICS. 

LIGHT  consists  of  an  inconceivably  great  number  of 
particles  flowing  from  a  luminous  body  in  all  manner  of 
directions  ;  and  these  particles  are  so  small,  as  to  sai- 
pass  all  human  comprehension. 

That  the  number  of  particles  of  light  is  inconceivably 
greats  appears  from  the  light  of  a  candle;  which,  if 
there  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  to  obstruct  the  passage 
of  its  rays,  will  fill  ali  the  space  within  two  miles  of  the 
candle  every  way,  with  luminous  particles,  before  it  has 
lost  the  icast  sensible  part  of  its  substance. 

ii  ray  of  light  ih  a  continued  stream  of  these  particles, 
flowing  from  eve*^  visible  body  in  a  straight  line :  and 
that  the  particles  themselves  are  incomprehensibly  small, 
is  manifest  from  the  following  experiment.  Make  a 
small  pin-hole  in  piece  of  black  paper,  and  hold  the 
paper  upright  ov.  n  table  facing  a  row  of  candles  stand- 
ing by  one  another  ;  then  place  a  sheet  of  paste-board 
at  a  little  distance  behind  the  paper,  and  some  of  the 
rays  which  flow  from  all  the  candles  through  the  hole  in 
the  paper,  will  form  as  many  specks  of  light  on  the  paste- 
board, as  there  are  candles  oh  the  table  before  the  plate : 
The  each  speck  being  as  distinct  and  clear,  as  if  there  was  only 

smailDMs  ^^^  speck  from  one  single  candle  :   which  shews,  that 
of  the       the  particles  of  light  are  exceedingly  small,  otherwise 
ofiight.     ^h^y  could  not  pass  through  the  hole  from  so  many 
different  candles  without  confusion. — Dr.  NietoerUyt  has 
computed,  that  there  flows  more  than  6,OOO,OOO,o60,0(K) 
times  as  many  particles  of  light  from  a  candle  in  one 
second  of  time,  as  there  are  grains  of  sand  in  the  whole 
earth,    supposing    each    cubic   inch   of  it  to  contain 
1,000,000. 
These  particles,  by  falling  directly  upon  our  eyes, 


excite  in  onr  minds  the  idea  of  liglit.  And  when  they  LBCT. 
fall  upon  bodies,  and  are  thereby  reflected  to  our  eyes,  ^^X,^-^ 
they  Mcite  in  us  the  ideas  of  these  bodies.  And  as  every 
point  of  K  visible  body  reflects  the  rays  of  light  in  all 
maimer  of  directions,  every  point  will  be  visible  in  every 
part  to  which  the  light  is  reflected  from  it.  Thus  the 
object  A  C  Bia  vi- 
sible to  an  eye  in 
any  part  where  the 
rays  A  a,  A  b,  Ac, 
Ad,  At.  Ba.Bb. 
Bo,  Bd.  Be,  and 
Ca,  Cb.  Cc,  Cd. 
C  e,  come.  Here 
we  have  shewn  the 
rays  as  if  they  were 

only  reflected  from  the  ends  A  and  B,  and  from  the  mid- 
dle point  C  of  the  object ;  every  other  point  being  sup- 
posed to  reflect  rays  in  the  same  manner.  So  that  wher-  R(,fl„„ 
ever  a  spectator  is  placed  with  regard  to  the  body,  every  l>e'"- 
point  of  that  part  of  the  surface  which  is  towards  him 
will  be  visible,  when  no  intervening  object  stops  the 
passage  of  the  light. 

Since  no  object  can  be  seen  through  the  bore  of  a 
bended  pipe,  it  is  evident  that  the  rays  of  light  move  in 
straight  lines,  whilst  there  is  nothing  to  refract  or  tarn 
them  out  of  their  rectilineal  course. 

Whilst  the  rays  of  light  continue  in  any  medium"  of 
a  uniform  density,  they  are  straight;  but  when  they 
pass  obliquely  out  of  one  medium  into  another,  which  is 
either  more  dense  or  more  rare,  they  are  refracted 
towards  the  denser  medium  :  and  this  refraction  is  more 
or  less,  as  the  rays  fall  more  or  less  obliquely  on  the 
refracting  surface  which  divides  the  medinma. 

KeU  63.  An;  tluDg  through  which  the  jKjt  of , light  can  ptu,  U 
called  a  medinm ;  u  air,  water,  | 
—SMt  by  tlu  MtHar. 
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LBOT.        To   prove  this  by  experiment ;   set  the  empty  vewd 
VIL 


A  B  C  D  into  any  place  where  the  san  shines  obliquely 
and  observe  the  part  where  the  shadow  of  the  edge  BC 
falls  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  at  E ;  then  fill  the  ves- 
sel with  water,  and  the  shadow  will  reach  no  farther 
than  e;  which  shews,  that  the  ray  a  B  E,  which  came 
straight  in  the  open  air,  just  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel 
at  B  to  its  bottom  at  E,  is  refracted  by  falling  obliquely 
tefracted  on  the  surface  of  the  water  at  B ;  and  instead  of  going  on 
^^^  in  the  rectilineal  direction  a  B  E/\i  is  bent  downward 
in  the  water  from  JB  to  e;  the  whole  bend  being  at  the 
surface  of  the  water :  and  so  of  all  the  other  rays  abc 

If  a  stick  be  laid  over  the  vessel,  and  the  sun's  rays  be 
reflected  from  a  glass  perpendicularly  into  the  vessel, 
the  shadow  of  the  stick  will  fall  upon  the  same  part  of 
the  bottom,  whether  the  vessel  be  empty  or  full ;  which 
shews  that  the  rays  of  light  are  not  refracted  when  they 
fall  perpendicularly  on  the  surface  of  any  medium. 

The  rays  of  light  are  as  much  refracted  by  passing 
out  of  water  into  air,  dS  by  passing  out  of  air  into  water. 
Thus,  if  a  ray  of  light  flows  from  the  point  e,  under 
water,  in  the  direction  e  B  ;  when  it  comes  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  B,  it  will  not  go  on  thence  in  the  rectili- 
neal course  B  d,  but  will  be  refracted  into  the  line  B  a. 
Therefore, 

To  an  eye  at  e  looking  through  a  plane  glass  in  the 
bottom  of  the  empty  vessel,  the  point  a  cannot  be  seen, 
because  the  side  ^  c  of  the  vessel  interposes  ;  and  the 
point  d  will  just  be  seen  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel  at 
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.    But  if  the  vessel  be  filled  with  water^  the  point  a    L.BCT. 
11  be  seen  from  e ;  and  will  appear  as  at  d,  elevated  in  ,^-sr%^ 
e  direction  of  the  ray  e  B^ 

The  tiuie  of  sun-rising  or  setting,  supposing  its  rays  ji^^  j^-,, 
ffered  no  refraction,   is  easily  found  by  calculation,  ^re  made 
it  observation  proves  that  the  sun  rises  sooner,  and  the  re. 
ts  later  every  day  than    tlie   calculated  time  ;    the  ^'?^{j°° 
ison  of  which  is  plain  from  what  was  said  immediately  sun's  rays 
ove.     For,  though  the  sun's  rays  do  not  come  part  of 
8  way  to  us  through  water,  yet  they  do  through  the 
*  or  atmosphere,  which  being  a  grosser  medium  than 
»  free   space  between  the  sun  and  the  top  of  the  at- 
)sphere,  tlie  rays  by  entering  obliquely  into  the  a^ 
)sphere,  are  there  refracted,  and  thence  bent  down  to 
5  earth.     And  although  there  are  many  places  of  the 
rth  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  noon,  and  conse- 
ently  his  rays  can  sufier  no  refraction  at  that  time, 
cause  they  come  perpendicularly  through  the  atmo- 
here :    yet  there   is   no  place    to   which    the  sun*s 
jTS    do   not    fall   obliquely   on  the  top  of  the  atmo- 
here,  at  his  rising  and  setting;  and  consequently,  no 
sar  day  in  which  the  sun  will  not  be  visible  before  he 
ies  in  the  horizon,  and  after  he  sets  in  it ;  and  the 
Qger,  or  shorter,  as  the  atmosphere  is  more  or  less 
plete  with  vapours.     For,  let  ABChe  part  of  the 


iVoff  64.  Hence  a  piece  of  money  lying  at  e,  in  the  bottom  of  an 
ipty  ressel,  cannot  be  seen  by  an  eye  at  a,  becaase  the  edge  of  the 
isel  intervenea  ;  but  let  the  Teasel  be  filled  with  water,  and  the 
^e  a  being  then  relVacted  at  B,  will  strike  the  eye  at  a,  and  ao  ren- 
r  the  money  vbible,  which  will  appear  aa  if  it  were  raised  up  to/ 
the  line  a  B  /. 
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earth's  surface,  DEFthe  atmosphere  that  covers  it. 
and  E  liG  H  the  sensible  horizon  of  an  observer  at  A 
As  every  point  of  the  san's  surface  sends  oat  rays  of 
light  in  all  manner  of  directions,  some  of  bis  rays  will 
constantly  fall  upon,  and  enlig^hten,  some  half  of  the  at- 
mosphere; and  therefore,  when  the  son  is  at  /,  below 
the  horizon  H,  those  rays  which  go  on  in  tbe6%e  space 
I  k  K  preserve  a  rectilineal  course  until  they  fall  upos 
tlie  top  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  those  which  fall  so 
about  Kf  are  refracted  at  their  entrance  into  the  atmo- 
sphere and  bent  down  in  the  line  KmB,io  the  obserf er'i 
place  at  B :  and  therefore  to  him,  the  stin  will  appeir 
at  L,  in  the  direction  of  the  ray  B  m  K,  above  the  ho- 
rizon B  G  H,  when  he  is  really  below  it  at  i. 

The  angle  contained  between  a  ray  of  light,  and  ■ 
perpendicular  to  the  refracting  surface,  is  called  lit 
angle  t^  incidence  ;  and  the  angle  contained  between  tbe 
.  same  perpendicular,  and  the  same  ray  after  refractioi, 
is  called  the  angle  of  refraction.  Thus,  let  L  B  M  ht 
,  the  refractini;  surface  of  a 
medium  (suppose  water),  and 
A  B  C  a  perpendicular  to 
that  surface ;  let  Z)  B  bs  a 
ray  nf  light,  going  out  of  air 
into  water  at  B,  and  therein 
refracted  in  the  line  BH; 
the  angle  A  BDia  the  angle 
of  incidence,  of  which  DF 
is  the  sine  ;  and  the  angle 
KB  His  the  angle  of  refrac- 
lion,  whoHe  sine  is  K  I. 

When  the  refracting  medium  is  water,  the  sine  of  ibf 
angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrar- 
tion,  as  4  to  3 :  which  is  con6rmed  by  the  following 
experiment,  taken  from  Doctor  Smith's  Optics. 

Describe  the  circle  DA  ECona  plane  square  hoard, 
and  cross  it  at  right  angles  with  the  straight  lines  ABC, 
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L  B  M;  then^  from  the  intersection  A,  with  any    LBCT. 
niDg  of  the  compasses,  set  off  the  equal  arcs  A  D  ' 

I  A  E,  and  draw  the  right  line  DFE:  then,  taking 
,  which  is  three  quarters  of  the  length  FE,  from  the 
nt  a,  draw  a  I  parallel  to  ABK,  and  join  K  I,  pa- 
lt\io  B  M:  80  K I  will  be  equal  to  three  quarters 

JpJE  or  of  DF.  This  done^  fix  the  board  upright 
dn  the  leaden  pedestal  O,  and  stick  Ihree  pins  per- 
ndicularly  into  the  board.«  at  the  points  D,  B,  and  I: 
?n  set  the  board  upright  into  the  vessel  TU  V,  and 
.  op  the  vessel  with  water  to  the  line  L  B  M.  When 
B  water  has  settled^  look  along  the  line  DB,  so  as 
a  may  see  the  head  of  the  pin  B  over  the  head  of  the 
Q  D:  and  the  pin  /will  appear  in  the  same  right  line 
oduced  to  G,  for  its  head  will  be  seen  just  over  the 
ad  of  the  pin  at  B :  which  shews  that  the  ray  I B, 
ming  from  the  pin  at  I,  is  so  refracted  at  B,  as  to 
oceed  from  thence  in  the  line  £  D  to  the  eye  of  the 
server ;  the  same  as  it  would  do  from  any  point  G  in 
J  right  line  DBG,  if  there  were  no  water  in  the 
isel :  and  also  shews  that  K  I,  the  sine  of  refraction 
water,  is  to  D  F,  the  sine  of  incidence  in  air^  as  3 
4." 

Bence^  \( D BH  were  a  crooked  stick  put  obliquely 
o  the  water,  it  would  appear  a  straight  one,  as  D  JB  G. 
erefore,  as  the  line  B  H  appears  at  B  G,  so  the  line 
Gr  will  appear  at  J3g;  and  consequently,  a  straight 
zk  D  BG  put  obliquely  into  water,  will  seem  bent  at 
t  surface  of  the  water  in  J3,  and  crooked,  as  D  B  g. 
When  a  ray  of  light  passes  out  of  air  into  glass,  the 
e  of  incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  refraction,  as  3  to  2 ; 
d  when  out  of  air  into  a  diamond,  as  6  to  2. 
Glass  may  be  ground  into  eight  different  shapes  at 
ist,  for  optical  purposes,  viz. 

Vo/«  65.  This  is  strictly  true  of  the  red  rays  only,  for  the  other 
cured  rays  are  differenUy  refracted  ;  but  the  difference  is  so  smalli 
it  it  need  not  be  considered  in  this  place. — Note  by  the  Author, 


'-  -L  TUBK  z"!^-  v^ni^  ">  ^bc  'Io  haA  ndes,  uid  af 
rtJiai.  -3u-xnr:9  n  lil  icf  pars,  is  A. 

1  i:  i.ii:.i--;jraer  Yxck  a  ±ic  is  one  ade,  uid  c«l> 
"^  m  ■ae   initr    ts  3. 

I.  A  uuaie  rjMB^  -riura  3  cnaTcx  oa  both  ndei, 
ut  '_' 

1  A  7iana-:3m:iae,  -mTuA.  -js  imt  an  one  side,  ni 
::ini:a-'-  ra  im  lan-.  is  D. 

-1  A  Lunu:  nmnta.  VVC^  bi  cnacTc  on  both  nde^ 
ta  £. 

4    ^  neartrts.  nicn  s  cm 

r  A  ^iii:  s-cju-r^mcex.  wb!!>e  convex  side  is  grotnid 
-r.:-.  f-t:*rL  -rLt  it:  pirriofs,  u  C. 

*  X  r-avn.  Ti;.:a  us  *fir«  fiat  sides,  and  wbtt 
'.f^-^z  *;ii»-jf.  ipfwan  lie  an   eijniatera]  triai^ 

fi:uj«4  £r .MiB'i  i=to  uT  of  tb«  5bapM  B,  C,  A  ^  '' 
are  e^oerallr  cal!«d  i)u«. 

A  ri^ht  lie*  LIK.  eoias;  p«rp«odicD]arly  thrWI^ 
the  middle  of  a  l^nf.  it  calW  Me  am  of'tke  lent. 

A  ray  of  ligLt  G  A.  (aUinj 
p^rp^ndicDlarlr  on  a  plane  ^ass. 
H  F,  wilt  pass  tbrough  the  tHass 
in  the  same  direction  k  i,  and  go 
'»'it  of  it  into  the  air  in  the  same 
right  coume  i  H. 

A  ray  of  light  A  B,  falling  ob- 
lifjuf:Jy  on  a  plane  glaas,  will  go  out  of  the  glass  in  the 
«ame  .lirectioi.,  but  not  in  the  8am«  right  line;  for  ii 
to'ich.ng  the  glass,  it  will  be  refrwjted  ii.  tbe  line  B  ft 
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ud,  in  leaving  the  glass,  it  will  be  refracted  in  the  line   lbct. 

;  D.  ^"- 

A   ray   of    light 

ZDJuiling  oblique- 
ly OD  the  middle  of  a 

eonvex  glass,  will  go 

tMTward  in  the  same 

(firectioD  D  E,  as  if 
it  had  fallen  with  the 
Mme  degree  of  ob- 
Hqnity  on  a  plane 
glass ;  and  will  go  out  of  the  glass  in  the  same  direction 
with  which  it  entered :  for  it  will  be  equally  refracted  at 
the  points  D  and  E,  as  if  it  had  passed  through  a  plane 
•nrface.  But  the  rays  C  G  and  C  /  will  be  so  refracted^ 
is  to  meet  again  at  the  point  F.  Therefore,  all  the  rays 
which  flow  from  the  point  C,  so  as  to  go  through  the 
glass,  will  meet  again  at  F:  and  if  they  go  farther  on- 
ward, as  to  L,  they  cross  at  F,  and  go  forward  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  middle  ray  C  D  E  F,  to  what  they 
were  in  approaching  it  in  the  directions  H  F  and  K  F. 

When  the    parallel  rays,  as  Tbepro- 

ABC,  fall  directly  upon  a  piano-       y^        "N.D     a     pertie«  of 
convex  glass   D  E,    and    pass 
through  it,  they  will  be  so  re- 
dacted, as  to  unite  in  a  point  f 
behind  it ;  and  this  point  is  called 

Uie  principal  focus ;  the  distance 

of  which,  from  the  middle  of  the  glass,  is  called  the 

focal  distance ;  which  is  equal  to  twice  the  radius  of  the 

sphere  of  the  glass's  convexity.     And, 
When   parallel   rays,   as 

d  BC,  fall  directly  upon  a 

^lass  D  E,  which  is  equally 

convex  on  both  sides,  and 

ias8  through  it,  they  will  be 

\o  refracted,  as  to  meet  in  a 


^~  different 
lenses. 
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LKCT.  point  or  principal  focus  f,  whose  distance  is  equal  to 
^i;^^  the  radius  or  semidiameter  of  the  sphere  of  the  glasi'i 
convexity.  But  if  a  glass  be  more  convex  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other,  the  rule  for  finding  the  focal  distance 
is  this  :  as  the  sum  of  the  semidiameters  of  both  con- 
vexities is  to  the  semidiameter  of  either,  so  is  double  fk 
semidiameter  of  the  other  to  the  distance  of  the  foca. 
Or,  divide  the  double  product  of  the  radii  by  their  son, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  distance  sought 

Since  all  tliose  rays  of  the  sun  which  pass  through  i 
convex  glass  are  collected  together  in  its  focus,  the  force 
of  all  their  heat  is  collected  into  that  part ;  and  is  is 
proportion  to  the  common  heat  of  the  sun,  as  the  area 
of  the  glass  is  to  the  area  of  the  focus.  Hence  we  see 
the  reason  why  a  convex  glass  causes  the  sun's  rays  to 
burn  after  passing  through  it. 

All  these  rays  cross  the  middle  ray  in  the  focus  f, 
and  then  diverge  from  it,  to  the  contrary  sides,  in  the 
same  manner  FfG,  as  they  converged  in  the  space 
DfE  in  coming  to  it. 

If  another  glass  F  G,  of  the  same  convexity  as  D  £> 
be  placed  in  the  rays  at  the  same  distance  from  thr 
focus,  it  will  retract  them  so,  as  that  after  going  oat  of 
it,  they  will  be  all  parallel,  as  a  6  c,  and  go  on  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  came  to  the  first  glass  DE,  through 
the  spate  ABC;  but  on  the  contrary  sides  of  the  mid' 
die  ray  Bfb:  for  the  ray  A  Df  will  go  on  from^m 
the  direction  fG  a,  and  the  ray  CEf  m  the  direction 
fFc'y  and  so  of  tlie  rest. 

The  rays  diverge  from  any  radiant  point,  as  from  a 
principal  focus:  therefore,  if  a  candle  be  placed  at/, 
in  the  focus  of  the  convex  glass  F  G,  the  diverging  rays 
in  the  space  FfG  will  be  so  refracted  by  the  glass,  as. 
that  after  going  out  of  it,  they  will  become  parallel,  as 
shewn  in  the  space  cba. 

If  the  candle  be  placed  nearer  the  glass  than  its 
focal   distance,   the    rays   will    diverge    after   passing 
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through  the  glaas^  more  or  less,  as  the  candle  is  more 
or  less  distant  from  the  focus. 

If  the  candle  be  placed  farther  from  the  glass  than 
its  focal  distance,  the  rays  will  converge  after  passing 
through  the  glass,  and  meet  in  a  point  which  will  be 
more  or  less  distant  from  the  glass,  as  the  candle  is 
aearer  to,  or  farther  from  its  focus ;  and  where  the  rays 
D^t,  they  will  form  an  inverted  image  of  the  flame  of 
the  candle ;  which  may  be  seen  on  a  paper  placed  in 
the  meeting  of  the  rays. 

Hence,  if  any  object  A  BC 
be  placed  beyond  the  focus 
F  of  the  convex  glass  def, 
some  of  the  rays  which  flow 
from  every  point  of  the  ob- 
ject, on  the  side  next  the 
glass,  will  fall  upon  it,  and,  after  passing  through  it, 
they  will  be  converged  into  as  many  points  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  glass,  where  the  image  of  every  point 
will  be  formed :  and  consequently,  the  image  of  the 
whole  object,  which  will  be  inverted.  Thus,  the  rays 
Ad,  Ae,  Aff  flowing  from  the  point  A,  will  converge 
in  the  space  daf,  and  by  meeting  at  a,  will  there  form 
the  image  of  the  point  A.  The  rays  Bd,  Be,  Bf,  flow- 
ing from  the  point  B,  will  be  united  at  b  by  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  glass,  and  will  there  form  the  image  of  the 
point  B.  And  the  rays  Cd,  Ce,  Cf,  flowing  from  the 
point  C,  will  be  united  at  c,  where  they  will  form  the 
image  of  the  point  C.  And  so  of  all  the  other  interme- 
diate points  between  A  and  C.  The  rays  which  flow 
from  every  particular  point  of  the  object,  and  are  united 
again  by  the  glass,  are  called,  pencib  of  rays. 

If  the  object  A  B  Che  brought  nearer  to  the  glass, 
the  picture  a  be  will  be  removed  to  a  greater  distance. 
For  then,  more  rays  flowing  from  every  single  point, 
will  fall  more  diverging  upon  the  glass ;  and  therefore 
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LECT.    cannot  be  so  soon    collected  into  the  corresponding 
v^/^  points  behind  it.     Consequently^  if  the  distance  of  the 
object  A  B  Che  equal  to  the  distance  e  B  o(  the  focus 
of  the  glass^  the  rays  of  each 

pencil  will  be  so  refracted     n.,,}  '"" ^.. 

by    passing    through     the      m. I>*<f^^^^L 

glass^  that  they  will  go  out      *^-^^^^^'*^^><^T^^^^^l 

of  it  parallel  to  each  other;     ]^,.^-^J^^J^,,.-----y''^ c 

as  d  I,  e  H,  f  A,  from  the  ^^^ 

point  C;  d  G,  e  K^J  A  from  the  point  B ;  and  d  K,eE, 
f  L,  from  the  point  A  ;  and  therefore^  there  will  be  no 
picture  formed  behind  the  glass. 

If  the  focal  distance  of  the  glass,  and  the  distance  of 
the  object  from  the  glass,  be  known,  the  distance  of  tbe 
picture  from  the  glass  may  be  found  by  this  rule,  vii. 
multiply  the  distance  of  the  focus  by  the  distance  of  the 
object,  and  divide  the  product  by  their  difference  ;  tin 
quotient  will  be  the  distance  of  the  picture.  . 

The  picture  will  be  as  much  bigger  or  less  than  tin 
object,  as  its  distance  from  the  glass  is  greater  or  lesi 
than  the  distance  of  the  object.  For,  as  B  e  (in  engrav- 
ing, page  237.)  is  to  e  b,  8o  is  A  C  to  c  a.  So  that  if 
il  jB  C  be  the  object,  c  b  a  will  be  the  picture ;  or,  if 
eb  ahe  the  object,  ABC  will  be  the  picture. 
The  man-  Having  described  how  the  rays  of  light,  flowing  from 
nerofTi-  objects  and  passing  through  convex  glasses,  are  collect- 
ed into  points,  and  form  the  images  of  the  objects  ;  it 
will  be  easy  to  understand  how  the  rays  are  affected  bv 
passing  through  the  humours  of  the  eye,  and  are  thereby 
collected  into  innumerable  points  on  the  bottom  of  the 
eye,  and  thereon  form  the  images  of  the  objects  which 
they  flow  from.  For,  the  different  humours  of  tbe  ey^ 
and  particularly  the  chrystalline  humour,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  convex  glass  ;  and  the  rays  in  passing 
through  them  to  be  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
passing  through  a  convex  glass. 
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The  eye  is  nearly  globular.     It  consists  of  three  coats    lrci\ 
und  three  humours.     The  part  D  H  H  G  ofihe  outer  ,J^ 


— -Cir"— 

y  ■■— •••■=-«3-te 


coat,  is  called  the  sclerotica,  the  rest  D  E  FG  the  cornea.  The  eye 
Next  within  this  coat  is  that  called  the  ckoroides,  which  ^•*^''****"' 
serves  as  it  were  for  a  lining  to  the  other^  and  joins  with 
the  iris  m  n,  m  n.  The  iris  is  composed  of  two  sets  of 
muscular  fibres  ;  the  one  of  a  circular  form^  which  con- 
tracts the  whole  in  the  middle  called  the  pupil,  when  the 
light  would  otherwise  be  too  strong  for  the  eye  ;  and 
the  other  of  radial  fibres,  tending  every  where  from  the 
circumference  of  the  iris  towards  the  middle  of  the  pu- 
pil ;  which  fibres,  by  their  contraction,  dilate  and  enlarge 
the  pupil  when  the  light  is  weak,  in  order  to  let  in  the 
more  of  its  rays.  Tlie  third  coat  is  only  a  fine  expan- 
sion of  the  optic  nerve  L,  which  spreads  like  net-work 
all  over  the  inside  of  the  choroides,  and  is  therefore 
called  thefif^///a;  upon  which  are  painted  (as  it  were)  the 
images  of  all  visible  objects  by  the  rays  of  light  which 
either  flow  to,  or  are  reflected  from  them. 

Under  the  cornea  is  a  fine  transparent  fluid  like  water, 
which  is  therefore  called  the  aqueous  humour.  It  gives 
m  protuberant  figure  to  the  cornea,  fills  the  two  cavities 
JM  m  and  n  n,  which  communicate  by  the  pupil  P,  and 
has  the  same  limpidity,  specific  gravity,  and  refractive 
power  as  water.  At  the  back  of  this  lies  the  rhrj/stallinc 
humour  I  /,  which  is  shaped  like  a  double  convex  glass  ; 
and  is  a  little  more  convex  on  the  back  than  the  fore- 
part. It  converges  the  rays^  which  pass  through  it  from 
every  visible  object  to  its  focus  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
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LECT.  This  humour  is  transparent  like  crystal,  is  much  of  the 
VI I-  consistence  of  hard  jelly,  and  exceeds  the  specific  gravity 
of  water  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  10.  It  is  enclosed 
in  a  fine  transparent  membrane,  from  which  proceed 
radial  fibres  o  o,  called  the  ligametitum  ciliare,  all  around 
its  edge ;  and  join  to  the  circumference  of  the  irii 
These  fibres  have  a  power  of  contracting  and  dilatbg 
occasionally,  by  which  means  they  alter  the  shape  or 
convexity  of  the  chrystalline  humour,  and  also  shift  it  a 
little  backward  or  forward  in  the  eye,  so  as  to  adapt 
its  focal  distance  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye  to  the  difle^ 
ent  distances  of  objects  ;  without  which,  provision,  we 
could  only  see  those  objects  distinctly,  that  were  all  at 
one  distance  from  the  eye. 

At  the  back  of  the  chrystalline,  lies  the  vitreous  hu- 
mour  K  K,  which  is  transparent  like  glass  and  is  largest 
of  all  in  quantity,  filling  the  whole  orb  of  the  eye, 
and  giving  it  a  globular  shape.  It  is  much  of  the  con- 
sistence of  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  very  little  exceeds  the 
specific  gravity  and  refractive  power  of  water. 

As  every  point  of  an  object  il  JB  C  sends  out  rays  in 
all  directions,  some  rays,  from  every  point  on  the  side 
next  the  eye,  will  fall  upon  the  cornea  between  E  and 
F:  and  by  passing  on  through  the  humours  and  papil 
of  the  eye,  they  will  be  converged  to  as  many  points  on 
the  retina  or  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  will  thereon  form  a 
distinct  inverted  picture  c  ba  of  the  object.  Thus,  the 
pencil  of  rays  q  r  s  that  flows  from  the  point  il  of  the 
object,  will  be  converged  to  the  point  a  on  the  retina ; 
those  from  the  point  B  will  be  converged  to  the  point  i; 
those  from  the  point  C  will  be  converged  to  the  point  c; 
and  so  of  all  the  intermediate  points  :  by  which  means 
the  whole  image  a  b  cis  formed,  and  the  object  made 
visible ;  although  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  method  by 
which  this  sensation  is  carried  from  the  eye  by  the  op- 
tic nerve  to  the  common  sensory  in  the  brain,  and  there 
discerned,  is  above  the  reach  of  our  comprehension. 
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But,  that  vision  is  effected  in  this  manner,  may  be  de-  legt« 
monstrated  experimentally.  Take  a  bullock's  eye  whilst  ^^ 
it  is  fresh,  and  having  cat  off  the  three  coats  from  the 
back  part,  quite  to  the  vitreous  humour,  put  a  piece  of 
white  paper  over  that  part,  and  hold  the  eye  towards 
any  bright  object,  and  you  will  see  an  inverted  picture 
of  the  object  upon  the  paper. 

Seeing  the  image  is  inverted,  many  have  wondered 
why  the  object  appears  upright.  But  we  are  to  con- 
sider, 1.  That  inverted  is  only  a  relative  term ;  and  2. 
That  there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  the  real 
object  and  the  means  or  image  by  which  we  perceive  it. 
When  all  the  parts  of  a  distant  prospect  are  painted 
upon  the  retina,  they  are  all  right  with  respect  to  one 
another,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  prospect  itself;  and 
we  can  only  judge  of  an  object's  being  inverted,  when  it 
is  turned  reverse  to  its  natural  position,  with  respect  to 
other  objects  which  we  see  and  compare  it  with. — If  we 
lay  hold  of  an  upright  stick  in  the  dark,  we  can  tell 
which  is  the  upper  or  lower  part  of  it,  by  moving  our 
hand  upward  or  downward ;  and  know  very  well  that 
we  cannot  feel  the  upper  end  by  moving  our  hand  down- 
ward. Just  so  we  find  by  experienoe,  that  upon  direct- 
ing our  eyes  towards  a  tall  object,  we  cannot  see  its  top 
by  turning  our  eyes  downward,  nor  its  foot  by  turning 
our  eyes  upward ;  but  must  trace  the  object  the  same 
way  by  the  eye  to  see  it  from  head  to  foot,  as  we  do  by 
the  hand  to  feel  it ;  and  as  the  judgment  is  informed  by 
tbe  motion  of  tlie  hand  in  one  case,  so  it  is  also  by  the 
motion  of  the  eye  in  the  other. 

In  the  following  diagram  is  exhibited  the  manner  of 
seeing  the  same  object  il  B  C,  by  both  the  eyes  D  and 
E  at  once. 

When  any  part  of  the  image  c  b  a  falls  upon  the 
optic  nerve  L,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  object  be- 
comes invisible  On  which  account  nature  has  wisely 
placed  the  optic  nerve  of  each  eye,  not  in  the  middle  of 
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the  bottom  of  the  eye^  bat  towards  the  side  next  the  nose; 
80  that  whatever  part  of  the  image  falls  upon  the  optic 
nerve  of  one  eye,  may  not  fall  upon  the  optic  nerve  o{ 
the  other.  Thus  the  point  a  of  the  image  cba  falls  upoQ 
the  optic  nerve  of  the  eye  D,  but  not  of  the  eye  £; 
and  the  point  e  falls  upon  the  optic  nerve  of  the  eye  £, 
but  not  of  the  eye  D :  and  therefore  to  both  eyes  taken 
together,  the  whole  object  A  B  Cia  visible. 


The  nearer  that  any  object  is  to  the  eye,  the  larger 
is  the  angle  under  which  it  is  seen,  and  the  magnitude 
under  which  it  appears.  Thus  to  the  eye  D,  the  ob- 
ject il  B  C  is  seen  under  the  angle  A  P  C ;  and  its 
image  c  b  ais  very  large  upon  the  retina :  but  to  the 
eye  E,  at  a  double  distance,  the  same  object  is  seen  un- 
der the  angle  A  p  C,  which  is  equal  only  to  half  the  an- 
gle A  P  C,iiS  is  evident  by  the  figure.  The  image  cba 
is  likewise  twice  as  large  in  the  eye  D,  as  the  other 
image  c  ba,ia  in  the  eye  E,  In  both  these  representi- 
tions,  a  part  of  the  image  falls  on  the  optic  nerve,  and 
tlie  object  in  the  corresponding  part  is  invisible. 

As  the  sense  ^f  seeing  is  allowed  to  be  occasioned  by 
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the  impuUe  of  the  rays  from  the  visible  object  upoa  lect, 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  forming  the  image  of  the  ob-  ^  J[}[^ 
ject  thereon^  and  that  the  retina  rs  only  the  expansion 
of  the  optic  nerve  all  over  the  choroides ;  it  should 
seem  surprising,  that  the  part  of  the  image  which  falls 
on  the  optic  nerve  should  render  the  like  part  of  the  ob- 
ject invisible  ;  especially  as  that  nerve  is  allowed  to  be 
the  instrament  by  which  the  impulse  and  image  are  con- 
veyed to  the  common  sensory  in  the  brain.  But  this 
difficulty  vanishes,  when  we  consider  that  there  is  an 
artery  within  the  trunk  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  en- 
tirely obscures  the  image  in  that  part,  and  conveys  no 
MMation  to  the  brain. 

That  the  part  of  the  image  which  falls  upon  the  middle 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  lost,  and  consequently  the  corres- 
ponding part  of  the  object  is  rendered  invisible,  is  plain 
hy  experiment     For,  if  a  person  fixes  three  patches, 
^«  B,  C,  upon  a  white  wall,  at  the  height  of  the  eye^  and 
the  distance  of  about  a 
foot  from    each    other, 
uid  places  himself  before 
them,  shutting  the  right 
eye,  and    directing  the 

kft  towards  the  patch  C,  he  will  see  the  patches 
A  and  C,  but  the  middle  patch  B  will  disappear.  Or,  if 
1^  shuts  his  left  eye,  and  directs  the  right  towards  B,  he 
^  see  both  A  and  C,  but  B  will  disappear  ;  and  if  he 
directs  his  eye  towards  B,  he  will  see  both  B,  and  A, 
tHit  not  C.  For  whatever  patch  is  directly  opposite  to 
^  optic  nerve  N,  vanishes.  This  requires  a  little  prac- 
^  after  which  he  will  find  it  easy  to  direct  his  eye,  so 
*s  to  lose  the  sight  of  whichever  patch  he  pleases. 

We  are  not  commonly  sensible  of  this  disappearance, 
h^canse  the  motions  of  the  eye  are  so  quick  and  instan- 
^eous,  that  we  no  sooner  lose  the  sight  of  any  part  of  an 
object,  than  we  recover  it  again ;  much  the  same  as  in  the 
^^inkling  of  our  eyes,  for  at  each  twinkling  we  (\re 

2  R 
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^vi?^'    blinded ;  but  it  is  so  soon  over,  that   we  arc  rscaree 
v-^^x^  ever  sensible  of  it. 
M'hy  some     Some  eyes  require  the  assistance  of  convex  glasseito 

eves  rC"  •  ^ 

quire  spec-  make  them  see  objects  distinctly,  and  others  of  concave, 
udes.       jf  either  the  cornea  a  6  c  or  chrystalline  humour  e,  or 


both  of  them,  be  too  flat,  as  in  the  eye  A,  their  focm 
will  not  be  on  the  retina,  as  at  d,  where  it  ought  to  be 
in  order  to  render  vision  distinct ;  but  beyond  the  eye, 
as  at  f.  Consequently  those  rays  which  flow  from  the 
object  C,  and  pass  through  the  humours  of  the  eye,  are 
not  converged  enough  to  unite  at  d:  and  therefore  the 
observer  can  have  but  a  very  indistinct  view  of  the  ob- 
ject. This  is  remedied  by  placing  a  convex  glass  g  k 
before  the  eye,  which  makes  the  rays  converge  sooDer, 
and  imprints  the  image  duly  on  the  retina  at  d. 

If  either  the  cornea,  or  chrystalline  humour,  or  both  of 
them,  be  too  convex,  as  in  the  eyej\  the  rays  that  enter 
in  from  the  object  C,  will  be  converged  to  a  focus  in 
the  vitreous  humour,  as  at  f;  and  by  diverging  from 
thence  to  the  retina,  will  form  a  very  confused  image 
thereon :  and  so,  of  course,  the  observer  will  have  aJ 
confused  a  view  of  the  object,  as  if  his  eye  had  been 
too  flat.  This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  placing  a 
concave  glass  g  h  before  the  eye ;  which  glass,  by  caus- 
ing the  rays  to  diverge  between  it  and  the  eye,  lengthens 
the  focal  distance  so,  that  if  the  glass  be  properly  cho- 
sen,  the  rays  will  unite  at  the  retina,  and  form  a  distinct 
picture  of  the  object  upon  it 

Such  eyes  as  have  their  humours  of  a  due  convexity 

cannot  see  any  object  distinctly  at  a  less  distance  than 

•IX  mches  ;  and  there  are  numberless  objects  too  small 

o  oe  seen  at  that  distance,  because  they  cannot  appear 
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under  any  sensible  angle.     The  method  of  viewing  such    LSCT. 
minute  objects  is  by  a  microscope,  of  which  there  are  three  s^*v^ 
sorts  viz.     the  single,  the  double,  and  the  solar. 

The  single  microecope  is  only  a  small  convex  glass,  as  The  tingu 
e  d,  having  the  object  a  b  placed   in  its 
foGUfl^  and  the  eye  at  the  same  distance 
on  the  other  side ;  so  that  the  rays  of  each 
pencil,  flowing  from  every  point  of  the  ob- 
ject on  the   side  next  the  glass,  may  go 
on  parallel  in  the  space  between  the  eye 
and  the  glass ;  and  then  by  entering  the  eye  at  C,  they 
will  be  converged  to  as  many  different  points  on  the  re- 
tina, and  form  a  large  inverted  picture  A  B  upon  it, 
as  in  the  figure. 

To  find  how  much  this  glass  magnifies,  divide  the 
least  distance  (which  is  about  six  inches)  at  which  an 
object  can  be  seen  distinctly  with  the  bare  eye,  by  the 
focal  distance  of  the  glass ;  and  the  quotient  will  shew 
how  much  the  glass  magnifies  the  diameter  of  the  object. 

The  double  or  compound  nucroscope,  consists  of  an  ob-  The  double 
ject-glass  c  d,  and  an  eye-glass  ef.  The  small  object 
a  6  is  placed  at  a  little 
greater  distance  from  the 
glass  c  d  than  its  principal 
focus,  so  that  the  pencils 
of  rays  flowing  from  the 

different  points  of  the  object,  and  passing  through 
the  glass,  may  be  made  to  converge  and  unite  in 
as  many  points  between  g  and  h,  where  the  image 
of  the  object  will  be  formed :  which  image  is 
viewed  by  the  eye  through  the  eye-glass  ef.  For  the 
eye-glass  being  so  placed,  that  the  image  g  h  may  be  in 
its  focus,  and  the  eye  much  about  the  same  distance  on 
the  other  side,  the  rays  of  each  pencil  will  be  parallel, 
after  going  out  of  the  eye-glass,  as  at  e  andy,  till  they 
come  to  the  eye  at  k  where  they  will  begin  to  con- 
verge by  the  refractive  power  of  the  humours ;  and  af- 
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LECT.    ter  having  crossed  each  other  in  the  popil,  and  passed 
^^**      through  the  chrystalline  and  vitreous  humours  they  will 
be  collected  into  points  on  the  retina,  and  form  the  large 
inverted  image  A  B  thereon. 

The  magnifying  power  of  this  microscope  is  as  fol- 
lows. Suppose  the  image  g  A  to  be  six  times  the  dis- 
tance of  the  object  a  b  from  the  object-glass  c  d:  then 
will  the  image  be  six  times  the  length  of  the  object :  hot 
since  the  image  could  not  be  seen  distinctly  by  the 
bare  eye  at  a  less  distance  than  six  inches,  if  it  be  viewed 
by  an  eye-glass  ef,  of  one  inch  focus,  it  will  thereby  be 
brought  six  times  nearer  the  eye,  and  consequently 
viewed  under  an  angle  six  times  as  large  as  before ;  so 
that  it  will  be  again  magnified  six  times ;  that  is,  six 
times  by  the  object-glass,  and  six  times  by  the  eye-glass, 
which  multiplied  into  one  another,  makes  36  times ;  and 
so  much  is  the  object  magnified  in  diameter  more  than 
what  it  appears  to  the  bare  eye ;  and  consequently  36 
times  36,  or  1296  times  in  surface. 

But,  because  the  extent  or  field  of  view  is  very  small 
in  this  microscope,  there  are  generally  two  eye-glasses 
placed  sometimes  close  together,  and  sonxietimes  an  inch 
asunder ;  by  which  means,  although  the  object  appears 
less  magnified,  yet  the  visible  area  is  much  enlarged  by 
the  interposition  of  a  second  eye-glass  :  and  consequently 
a  much  pleasanter  view  is  obtained. 
The  Moiar  ^^^  ^olar  microscope,  invented  by  Dr.  Ueberkhim,  is 
mkroMcopt.  constructed  in  the  following  manner.  Having  procured 
a  very  dark  room,  let  a  round  hole  be  made  in  the  win- 
dow-shutter, about  three  inches  diameter,  though  which 
the  sun  may  cast  a  cylinder  of  rays  A  A  into  the  room. 
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Ip  thifl  hole^  place  the  end  of  a  tube,  containing  two  con-  lect. 
vex  glasses  and  an  object,  viz.  1.  A  convex  glass  a  a^  of  ^^[^ 
about  two  inches  diameter^  and  three  inches  focal  dis- 
tance, is  to  be  placed  in  that  end  of  the  tube  which  is  put 
into  the  hole.  2.  The  object  b  b,  being  put  between 
two  glasses  (which  must  be  concave  to  hold  it  at  liberty) 
is  placed  about  two  inches  and  a  half  from  the  glass 
act,  3.  A  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  object  is  placed  the  small  convex  glass  c  c,  whose 
focal  distance  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  tube  may  be  so  placed,  when  the  sun  is  low,  that 
hifl  rays  A  A  may  enter  directly  into  it :  but  when  he 
is  high,  his  rays  B  B  must  be  reflected  into  the  tube  by 
the  plane  mirror  or  looking-glass  C  C. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  the  rays  that  enter  the 
tnbe  will  be  conveyed  by  the  glass  a  a  towards  the  object 
i  6,  by  which  means  it  will  be  strongly  illuminated ; 
aud  the  rays  d  which  flow  from  it,  through  the  magnifying 
glass  c  c,  will  make  a  large  inverted  picture  of  the  object 
at  D  D,  which,  being  received  on  a  white  paper,  will 
represent  the  object  magnified  in  length,  in  proportion 
of  the  distance  of  the  picture  from  the  glass  c  c,  to  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  same  glass.  Thus,  sup- 
pose the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  glass  to  be 
i  parts  of  an  inch,  and  the  distance  of  the  distinct  picture 
to  be  12  feet  or  144  inches,  in  which  there  are  1440 
tenths  of  an  inch  ;  and  this  number  divided  by  ^  gives 
^;  which  is  the  number  of  times  the  picture  is 
longer  or  broader  than  the  object ;  and  the  length  multi- 
plied by  the  breadth,  shews  how  much  the  whole  sur- 
face is  magnified.* 

^o/t66.  Tlie  fimplest  microicope  which  can  be  employed  to  any 
*^d  parpoM  if  perhaps  that  which  is  made  with  a  drop  of  water,  sns- 
P^i^  in  a  Tery  small  hole  in  a  thin  slip  of  brsss,  or  any  similar  mate' 
^^'  This  may  easily  be  constmcted  where  no  other  microscope  can  be 
'"'^■QMd,  and  its  performance  will  be  found  Tery  satisfactory.  A  sphe- 
"^  of  water,  it  must  be  obserred,  of  the  same  size  as  one  of  glass,  will 
^  laa^ify  so  much  as  the  latter,  becanse,  as  its  density  is  not  so  great. 
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LECl*.        Before  we  enter  upon  the  description  of  telescopes, 
y^p*v-^  it  will  be  proper  to  shew  how  the  rays  of  light  are  af- 

Telescopes. 

it  htB  a  longer  focoB.  A  small  drop  or  splienile  of  water,  held  to  the  e je 
by  candle  light  or  moonlight,  without  any  other  apparatna,  magnifies  in  t 
very  surprising  manner  the  animalculsB  contained  in  it  The  reason  ii, 
that  the  rays,  coming  from  the  interior  surface  of  the  first  hemispherei 
are  reflected  so  as  to  fall  under  the  same  angle  on  the  surface  of  the  poi* 
terior  hemisphere,  to  which  the  eye  is  applied,  as  if  they  came  from  tlie 
focus  of  the  spherule ;  whence  they  are  propagated  to  the  eye  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  objects  were  placed  without  the  spherule  in  its  focaa 

These  water  microscopes  have  given  rise  to  the  use  of  other  fluids,  witli 
several  varieties  of  construction.  I>r.Brewster  has  described  one  in  which  be 
makes  use  of  very  pure  and  viscid  turpentine.  This  he  takea  ap  by  the  peint 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  and  drops  successively  upon  a  thin  and  well-polished 
glass :  different  quantities  being  thus  taken  up  and  dropped  in  a  similar 
manner,  form  four  or  more  plano-convex  lenses  of  turpentine  varniih, 
which  may  be  made  of  any  focal  length,  by  taking  up  a  greater  or  le» 
quantity  of  the  fluid.  The  lower  surface  of  the  glass  having  been  fint 
smoked  with  a  candle,  the  black  pigment  below  the  lenses  is  then  to  be 
removed,  so  that  no  light  may  pass  by  their  circumference.  The  piece  of 
glass  is  then  to  be  perforated,  and  surrounded  with  a  toothed  wheel,  which 
con  be  moved  round  the  hole  as  a  center  by  an  endless  screw.  The  ap- 
paratus is  then  placed  in  a  circular  rase,  and  this  case  fixed  to  a  boii- 
zoDtal  arm  by  means  of  a  brass  pin,  which  passes  through  its  upper  and 
under  surfaces,  and  through  the  hole  already  mentioned,  which  do^  not 
rmbrace  the  pin  very  tightly,  in  order  that  the  toothed  wheel  maj  r^ 
volve  with  facility.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  circular  case  is  ao 
aperture  directly  above  the  line  described  by  the  centers  of  the  fluid 
lenses,  when  moving  round  the  central  hole ;  and  in  this  aperture  u  in- 
serted a  small  cap,  with  a  little  bole  at  its  top,  to  which  the  eye  is  applied. 
A  moveable  stage  carries  the  slider,  on  which  microscopic  objects  are 
laid,  and  is  brought  nearer  or  removed  from  the  lenses  by  a  vertical  screw. 
The  objects  on  the  slider  are  illuminated  by  a  plane  mirror,  which  has 
both  a  vertical  and  horizontal  motion  for  this  purpose.  When  the  nii- 
cruscope  is  thus  conHtnicted,  the  object  to  be  viewed  is  placed  upon  the 
slider,  and  the  endless  screw  is  turned  till  one  of  the  lenses  be 
directly  under  the  aperture ;  and  the  slider  is  then  raised  or  deprfMed 
by  the  vertical  screw,  till  the  object  be  brought  into  the  focus  of  the  lens. 
In  this  manner,  by  turning  the  endless  screw,  ard  bringing  all  the  lease::, 
one  after  another,  directly  below  the  aperture,  the  object  may  be  succes- 
sively examined  with  a  vmricty  of  magnifying  powers.  These  flaiJ 
lenses  have  been  employed  as  the  object-glasses  of  compound  tat 
croscopes. 

Minute  glass  spherules  make  very  excellent  microscopes,  to  those  vho 
have   a  little   patience  in   using  such  instruments ;  for  the  foci  of  ^ 
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fected  by  passing  through  concave  glasses^  and  also  by    lbot, 
MUng  upon  concave  mirrors.  ^^^ 

malleit  iort  are  so  short,  that  it  requires  considerable  attention  to  employ 

iWmwelL    P.  Di  Torre,  of  Naples,  in  1766,  sent  several  glass  globules 

to  the  Rojal  Society.    The  largest  of  them  was  only  two  Paris  points  in 

fimeier,  and  is  said  to  mignify  the  diameter  of  an  object  640  times ; 

iBotW  was  the  size  of  one  Paris  point,  magnifying  the  diameter  1380 

tisMs;  and  the  smallest  no  more  than  one  half  of  a  Paris  point,  or  the 

144th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  said  to  magnify  the  diameter  of 

la  object  52560  times ;  and  consequently  the  square  of  that  diameter 

6*  553,600  times.    Globules  so  exceedingly  minute  as  these,  were  at  one 

time  highly  prised,  but  spherule  miczoscopes  are  not  now  made  so  small, 

^  i^oid  straining  the  eyes.    The  third,  or  smallest  globule  above-men- 

'lUMd,  could  only  be  the  576th  part  of  an  inch  distant  from  the  object, 

hecaoie  the  focus  of  a  glass  globe  is  at  the  distance  of  one-fourth  of  its 

wieter ;  it  is  obvious  therefore  that  it  could  admit  very  little  light,  and 

^d  not  be  used  without  pain  and  difficulty  even  by  practised  observers, 

Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  recommended  for  mahiog  glass 

'P^ciides,  the  following  by  Nicholson  is  perhaps  the  best    It  is  observed 

V  thii  valuable  practical  writer,  that  the  usual  method  has  been  to  draw 

'■^t  ^  Sqq  thread  of  the  soft  white  glass  called  crystal,  and  to  convert  the 

^tremity  of  this  into  a  spherule  by  melting  it  at  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

^^  this  glass  contains  lead,  which  is  disposed  to  become  opaque  by  par- 

"^  feduction,  unless  the  management  be  very  carefully  attended  to.    He 

round  that  the  hard  glass  used  for  windows  seldom  fails  to  afford  excel- 

*^^  spherules.    This  glass  is  of  a  clear  bright  green  when  seen  edgeways. 

^  ^in  piece,  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch  broad,  was  cut  from  the  edge 

^  ^  pane  of  glass.    This  was  held  perpendicularly  by  the  upper  end, 

1^  the  flame  of  a  candle  was  directed  upon  it  by  the  blow-pipe,  at  the 

^^<ance  of  about  an  inch  from  the  lower  end.    The  glass  became  soft, 

"^^  the  lower  piece  descended  by  its  own  weight  to  the  distance  of  about 

'^^    feet,  where  it  remained  suspended  by  a  thin  thread  of  glass,  about 

*>^H  of  an  inch  in  diameter.     A  part  of  this  thread  was  applied  endways 

^   ^lie  lower  blue  flame  of  the  candle,  without  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe. 

^^^^k  extremity  immediately  became  white,  and  formed  a  globule.     Tho 

'^^«  was  then  gradually  and  regularly  thrust  towards  the  flarae,  but 

'^^cr  into  it,  ULtil  the  globule  was  sufficiently  large.     A  number  of  these 

"^y  **«  made,  and  being  afterwards  examined  by  viewing  their  focal  images 

^  ^^li  a  deep  magnifier,  proved  Tery  bright,  round,  and  perfect. 

spherules  are  mounted  for  use  by  placing  them  between  two  very  thin 

^'  ^tes  of  brass,  each  containing  a  small  hole  rather  less  than  themselves. 

^  ^ny  imperfection  in  the  globule  is  discoverable,  it  is  placed  on  one 

^^l«,  so  that  it  may  be  covered  by  the  plates.    The  objects  may  be  placed 

^>^  the  point  of  a  needle,  the  direction  of  which  should  be  at  right  angles 

^  the  fixid  of  the  eye,  to  prevent  accidents. 
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When  parallel  rays,  as  abcdefgh,  pass 


o^;;:; 


^^*: 


through  a  glass  A  B,  which  is  equally  concaye  on  both 
sides,  they  will  diverge  after  passing  through  the  glass, 
as  if  they  had  come  from  a  radiant  point  C,  in  the  ceifc- 
ter  of  the  glass's  concavity  ;  which  point  is  called  the 
negative  or  virtual  focus  of  the  glass.  Thus  the  ray  a, 
after  passing  through  the  glass  A  B,  will  go  on  in  the 
direction  k  I,  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  the  point  C, 
and  no  glass  been  in  the  way.    The  ray  b  will  go  on  in 


Dr.  Wollaston  has  proposed  an  improvement  in  microscopes,  which  he 
thinks  higlily  advantageous.  The  great  desideratum,  he  obserres»  ib 
employing  high  magnifiers^  is  sufficiency  of  light;  and  it  is  accordii^y 
expedient  to  make  the  aperture  of  the  little  lens  as  large  as  is  consistent 
with  distinct  vision.  But  if  the  ohject  to  be  viewed  is  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  appear  under  an  angle  of  several  degrees  on  each  side  of  the  center, 
the  requisite  distinctness  cannot  be  given  to  the  whole  surface  by  a  com- 
mon lens,  in  consequence  of  the  confusion  occasi<Mied  by  the  oblique 
incidence  of  the  lateral  rays,  excepting  by  means  of  a  very  small  aper- 
ture, and  proportionable  diminution  of  light  In  order  to  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  he  used  two  plano-convex  lenses,  ground  to  the  same 
radius,  and  applied  their  plane  surfaces  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
aperture  in  a  thin  piece  of  metal.  Thus  he  virtually  obtained  »  double 
convex  lens,  with  this  advantage,  that  the  passage  of  oblique  rays  was  at 
right  angles  with  the  surfaces  as  well  as  the  central  pencil.  With  a  lens 
so  constructed,  the  perforation  that  appeared  to  give  the  most  perfect  dis- 
tinctness, was  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  focal  length  in  diameter,  and 
when  such  an  aperture  is  well  centred,  the  visible  field  is  at  least  as  much 
as  twenty  degrees  in  diameter.  It  is  true,  that  a  portion  of  light  is  lost 
oy  doubling  the  number  of  surfaces,  but  this  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  greater  aperture  which,  under  these  circumstances,  b  compatibln 
with  distinct  vision. 
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the  direction  mn;  the  ray  c  in  the  direction  op,  8cc. —    LECT. 
The  ray  q,  that  falls  directly  upon  the  middle  of  the  v^^ 
glass,  suffers  no  refraction  in  passing  through  it ;  but 
goes  on  in  the  same  rectilineal  direction,  as  if  no  glass 
had  been  in  its  way. 

If  the  glass  had  been  concave  only  on  one  side,  and 
the  other  side  qdte  plane,  the  rays  would  have  diverged, 
after  passing  through  it,  as  if  they  had  come  from  a 
radiant  point  at  double  the  distance  of  C  from  the  glass ; 
that  is,  as  if  the  radiant  point  had  been  at  the  distance 
of  a  whole  diameter  of  the  glass's  concavity. 

If  rays  come  more  converging  to  such  a  glass,  than 
parallel  rays  diverge  after  passing  through  it,  they  will 
continue  to  converge  after  passing  through  it ;  but  will 
not  meet  so  soon  as  if  no  glass  had  been  in  the  way ; 
and  will  incline  towards  the  same  side  to  which  they 
would  have  diverged,  if  they  had  come  parallel  to  the 
glass.  Thus  the  rays  yand  A,  going  in  a  converging 
state  towards  the  edge  of  the  glass  at  B,  and  converg- 
ing more  in  their  way  to  it  than  the  parallel  rays  di- 
verge after  passing  through  it,  they  will  go  on  con- 
verging after  they  pass,  through  it,  though  in  a  less 
degree  than  they  did  before,  and  will  meetj  at  /:  but 
if  no  glass  had  been  in  their  way,  they  would  have 
met  at  i. 

When  the  parallel  rays  as  dfa,  C  m  6,  e  /  c,  fall  upon 


a.   concave  mirror  A  B,  (which  is  not  transparent,  but 
has   only  the  surface  Ab  B  of  sl  clear  polish)  they  will 
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LBCT.  be  reOected  back  from  that  mirror,  and  meet  in  a  point 
Z'^_  m.  at  half  the  distance  of  the  surface  of  the  mirror  from 
C,  the  center  of  its  concavity  :  for  they  will  be  reflected 
at  as  great  an  angle  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  mirror,  as  they  fell  upon  it,  with  regard  to 
that  perpendicular ;  but  on  the  other  side  thereof.  Thus, 
let  C  be  the  center  of  concavity  of  the  mirror  Ab  B,wai 
let  the  parallel  rays  d/a,  Cmb,  and  elc,  fall  upon  it  at 
the  points  a,  6,  and  c.  Draw  the  lines  Cia,  Cmb, 
and  C  h  c,  from  the  center  C  to  these  points ;  aad  all 
these  lines  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
mirror,  because  they  proceed  thereto  like  so  many  radu 
or  spokes  from  its  center.  Make  the  angle  Cah  equal 
to  the  angle  daC,  and  draw  the  line  amh,  which  wiD 
be  the  direction  of  the  ray  dfa,  after  it  is  reflected  from 
the  point  a  of  the  mirror  :  so  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
daCfis  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection  Cah:  the  rays 
making  equal  angles  with  the  perpendicular  Cia  on  its 
opposite  sides. 

Draw  also  the  perpendicular  C  A  c  to  the  point  c, 
where  the  ray  elc  touches  the  mirror ;  and,  having  made 
the  angle  Cci  equal  to  the  angle  Cce,  draw  the  line 
cm  I,  which  will  be  the  course  of  the  ray  elc,  after  it  is 
reflected  from  the  mirror. 

The  ray  Cmb  passes  through  the  center  of  concavity 
of  the  mirror,  and  falls  upon  it  at  b,  the  perpendicular 
to  it ;  and  is  therefore  reflected  back  from  it  in  the 
.  same  line  b  m  C. 

All  these  reflected  rays  meet  in  the  point  m  ;  and  in 
that  point  the  image  of  the  body  which  emits  the  pa- 
rallel rays  da,  Cb,  and  ec,  will  be  formed  :  which  point- 
is  distant  from  the  mirror  equal  to  half  the  radius  b  m  C^ 
of  its  concavity. 

The  rays-  which  proceed  from  any  celestial  object  "^ 
may  be  esteemed  parallel  at  the  earth ;  and  therefore^ 
the  images  of  that  object  will  be  formed  at  m,  when  th  ^ 
reflecting  surface  of  the  concave  mirror  is  turned  Hi  -^ 
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rectly  towards  the  object.    Hence^  the  focus  m  of  pa-    LBCT. 
rallel  rays  is  uot  in  the  center  of  the  mirror's  concavity, 
but  half  way  between  the  mirror  and  that  center. 

The  rays  which  proceed  from  any  remote  terrestrial 
object  are  nearly  parallel  at  the  mirror ;  not  strictly  bo, 
but  come  diverging  to  it,  in  separate  pencils,  or,  as  it 
were,  bundles  of  rays,  from  each  point  of  the  side  of 
the  object  next  the  mirror :  and  therefore,  they  will  not 
be  converged  to  a  point,  at  the  distance  of  half  the  ra- 
dius of  the  mirror's  concavity  from  its  reflecting  sur- 
face ;  but  into  separate  points  at  a  little  greater  distance 
from  the  mirror.  And  the  nearer  tlie  object  is  to  the 
mirror,  the  farther  these  points  will  be  from  it ;  and  an 
inverted  image  of  the  object  will  be  formed  in  them, 
which  will  seem  to  hang  pendent  in  the  air ;  and  will  be 
seen  by  an  eye  placed  beyond  it  (with  regard  to  the 
mirror)  in  all  respects  like  the  object,  and  as  distinct  as 
the  object  itself. 

Let  A  c  B  be  the  reflecting  surface  of  a  mirror. 


whose  center  of  concavity  is  at  C  ;  and  let  the  upright 
object  D  £  be  placed  beyond  the  center  C,  and  send 
out  a  conical  pencil  of  diverging  rays  from  its  upper 
^itreraity  £),  to  every  point  of  the  concave  surface  of 
*bc  mirror  Ac  B.  But,  to  avoid  confusion,  we  only 
dcaw  three  rays  of  that  pencil,  as  DA,  Dc,  D  B. 

Fi-om  the  center  of  concavity  C,  draw  the  three  right 
lines  C  A,  Cc,  CB,  touching  the  mirror  in  the  same 
points  where  the  aforesaid  rays  touch  it ;  and  all  these 
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LEOT.  lioes  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  mirror. 
^"'  Make  the  angle  CAd  equal  to  the  angle  DAC,  and 
draw  the  right  line  A  d  for  the  course  of  the  reflected 
ray  D  A  :  make  the  angle  Ccd  equal  to  the  angle  Dc C, 
and  draw  the  right  line  c  d  for  the  course  of  the  reflected 
ray  Dd:  make  also  the  angle  C  Bd  equal  to  the  angk 
D  BC,  and  draw  the  right  line  B  d,  for  the  course  of 
the  reflected  ray  D  B.  All  these  reflected  rays  will 
meet  in  the  point  d,  where  they  will  form  the  extremity 
d  of  the  inverted  image  e  d,  similar  to  the  extremity  D 
of  the  object  D  E. 

If  the  pencils  of  rays  Ef,  E  g,Eh,he  also  continued 
to  the  mirror,  and  their  angles  of  reflection  from  it  be 
made  equal  to  their  angles  of  incidence  upon  it,  as  in 
the  former  pencil  from  D,  they  will  all  meet  at  the  point 
e  by  reflection,  and  form  the  extremity  e  of  the  image 
e  dy  similar  to  the  extremity  E  of  the  object  D  £. 

And  as  each  intermediate  point  of  the  object,  between 
D  and  E,  sends  out  a  pencil  of  rays  in  like  manner  to 
every  part  of  the  mirror,  the  rays  of  each  pencil  will 
be  reflected  back  from  it^  and  meet  iTi  all  the  interme- 
diate points  between  the  extremities  e  and  d  of  the 
image  ;  and  so  the  whole  image  will  be  formed,  not  at 
i,  half  the  distance  of  the  mirror  from  its  center  of  con- 
cavity C*  but  at  a  greater  distance,  between  i,  and  the 
object  D  E ;  and  the  image  will  be  inverted  with  re- 
spect to  the  object. 

This  being  well  understood,  the  reader  will  easily  see 
how  the  image  is  formed  by  the  large  concave  mirror  of 
the  reflecting  telescope,  when  he  comes  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  instrument. 

When  the  object  is  more  remote  from  the  mirror  than 
its  center  of  concavity  C,  the  image  will  be  less  than  the 
object,  and  between  the  object  and  mirror :  when  the  ob- 
ject is  nearer  than  the  center  of  concavity,  the  image  will 
be  more  remote  and  bigger  than  the  object :  thus,  if  D  £ 
be  the  object,  e  d  will  be  the  image ;  for,  as  the  object 
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recedes  from  the  mirror,  the  image  approacbes  nearer  to  ^^BCT, 
it ;  and,  as  the  object  approaches  nearer  to  the  mirror, 
the  image  recedes  farther  from  it ;  on  account  of  the 
lesser  or  greater  divergency  of  the  pencib  of  rays  which 
proceed  from  the  object ;  for»  the  less  they  diverge,  the 
sooner  they  are  converged  to  points  by  reflection  ;  and 
the  more  they  diverge,  the  farther  they  must  be  reflected 
before  they  meet. 

If  the  radius  of  the  mirror's  concavity  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  object  from  it  be  known,  the  distance  of 
the  image  from  the  mirror  is  found  by  this  rule  :  divide 
the  product  of  the  distance  and  radius  by  double  the 
distance  made  less  by  the  radius,  and  the  quotient  is  the 
distance  required. 

If  the  object  be  in  the  center  of  the  mirror's  conca- 
vity, the  image  and  object  will  be  coincident,  and  equal 
in  bulk. 

If  a  man  places  himself  directly  before  a  large  con- 
cave mirror,  but  farther  from  it  than  its  center  of  con- 
cavity, he  will  see  an  inverted  image  of  himself  in  the 
air^  between  him  and  the  mirror,  of  a  less  size  than 
himself.  And  if  he  holds  out  his  hand  towards  the 
mirror,  the  hand  of  the  image  will  come  out  towards 
his  hand,  and  coincide  with  it,  of  an  equal  bulk,  when 
bis  hand  is  in  the  center  of  concavity ;  and  he  will  ima- 
gine he  may  shake  hands  with  his  image.  If  he  reaches 
hu  hand  farther,  the  hand  of  the  image  will  pass  by  his 
hand,  and  come  between  his  hand  and  his  body :  and  if 
he  moves  his  hand  towards  either  side,  the  hand  of  the 
image  will  move  towards  the  other ;  so  that  whatever 
way  the  object  moves,  the  image  will  move  the  con- 
trary.*' 

Noi€67.  A  werj  terrific  spectacle  has  been  exhibited,  in  which  a 
hand  grasping  a  dagger  appears  to  strike  those  who  approach  the 
recess  in  which  the  mirror  Is  placed.  To  produce  this  effect,  the 
pefBon  on  whom  the  deception  is  intended  to  be  practised  is  made  to 
approach  armed  with  a  polished  weapon,  and  his  body  being  ills- 
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LECT.       AH  the  while  a  by -stander  will  see  nothing  o(  tb 
^}l^  image,  because  Done  of  the  reflected  rays  that  bm  1 
eoter  his  eves. 

m 

U*  a  fire  be  made  in  a  large  roomp  aodtt  sqkxAm- 
hogany  table  be  placed  at  a  good  distance  near  theiA 
before  a  large  concave  mirror,  so  placed  that  the  Yi^ 
of  the  fire  may  be  reflected  from  the  mirror  to  iti  (mi 
upon  the  table ;  if  a  person  stands  by  the  table,  hewl 
see  nothing  upon  it  but  a  longish  beam  of  light:  boll 
he  stands  at  a  distance  towards  the  fire^  not  direetljh-* 
tween  the  fire  and  mirror^  he  will  see  an  image  of  tb 
fire  upon  the  table^  large  and  erect.     And  if  anotkr 
person,  who  knows  nothing  of  this  matter  beforehud, 
should  chance  to  come  into  the  room,  and  should  look 
from  the  fire  towards  the  table,  he  would  be  startled  it 
the  appearance ;  for  the  table  would  seem  to  be  on  Crc^ 
and  by  being  near  the  wainscot  to  endanger  thewkok: 
house.     In  this  experiment,  there  should  be  no  light  ii 
the  room  but  what  proceeds  from  the  fire ;  and  tke 
mirror  ought  to  be  at  least  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 

If  the  fire  be  darkened  by  a  screen,  and  a  large  cae- 
die  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  screen  ;  a  person  stioJ- 
ing  by  the  candle  will  see  the  appearance  of  a  fine  largo 
star,  or  rather  planet,  upon  the  table,  as  bright  as  Venso 
or  Jupiter.  And  if  a  small  wax  taper  (whose  flame  is 
much  less  than  the  flame  of  the  candle)  be  placed  neir 
the  candle,  a  satellite  to  the  planet  will  appear  oo  the 
table  :  and  if  the  taper  be  moved  round  the  candlei  ^ 
satellite  will  go  round  the  planet. 

For  these  two  pleasing  experiments,  I  am  indebted  to 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  LONO,  Lowndes'sprofesaor  of  astrononf 
at  Cambridge,  who  favoured  me  with  the  sight  of  then. 
and  many  more  of  his  curious  inventions. 

In  a  refracting  telescope,  the  glass  which  is  nearest  the 
object  in  viewing  it,  is  called  tke  objects-glass  ;  and  that 

siinRted  by  a  strong  light,  while  the  mirror  is  in  darkness,  the  dsgg^ 
appears  directed  towards  the  heart  of  him  who  wields  it. 
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which  is  nearest  the  eye^  is  called  the  eye-glass.     The     lect. 
object-glass  must  be  convex^  but  the  eye-glass  may  be  ,^Ji]h^ 
either  convex  or  concave :  and  generally,  in  looking 
through  a  telescope^  the  eye  is  in  the  focus  of  the  eye- 
f^lass ;  though  that  is  not  very  material :  for  the  dis- 
tance of  the   eye^  as  to  distinct  vision,  is  indifi'erent, 
provided  the  rays  of  the  pencils  faH  upon  it  parallel : 
only,  the  nearer  the  eye  is  to  the  end  of  the  telescope, 
the  larger  is  the  scope  or  area  of  the  field  of  view. 
Let  c  d  be  a  convex  glass  fixed  in  a  long  tube,  and 


have  its  focus  at  £.  Then,  a  pencil  of  rays  gh  t,  flow- 
ing from  the  upper  extremity  A  of  the  remote  object 
A  B,  will  be  so  refracted  by  passing  through  the  glass, 
as  to  converge  and  meet  in  the  pointy';  whilst  the 
pencil  of  rays  k  I  m,  flowing  from  the  lower  extremity  B, 
of  the  same  object  A  B,  and  passing  through  the  glass, 
wlD  converge  and  meet  in  the  point  e :  and  the  images  of 
the  points  il  and  B,  will  be  formed  in  the  points/ and  e. 
And  as  all  the  intermediate  points  of  the  object  between 
A  and  B,  send  out  pencils  of  rays  in  the  same  manner, 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  pencils  will  pass  through 
the  object-glass  cd,  and  converge  to  as  many  interme- 
diate points  between  e  and/;  and  so  will  form  the  whole 
inverted  image  e  Ef,  of  the  distinct  object.  But  because 
this  image  is  small,  a  concave  glass  no  is  so  placed  in 
the  end  of  the  tube  next  the  eye,  that  its  virtual  focus 
may  be  at  F.  And  as  the  rays  of  the  pencils  pass  con- 
verging through  the  concave  glass,  but  converge  less 
after  passing  through  it  than  before,  they  go  on  further, 
as  to  6  and  a,  before  they  meet ;  and  the  pencils  them- 
selves being  made  to  diverge  by  passing  through  the 
concave  glass,  they  enter  the  eye,  and  form  the  large 
17.  s 
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LECT.    picture  ab  upon  the  retina^  whereon  it  is  magnified 

J!}:^^  under  the  angle  b  Fa. 

But  this  telescope  has  one  inconvenience  which  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  most  purposes,  which  is^  that  the  peneOi 
of  rays  being  made  to  diverge  by  passing  through  the 
concave  glass  it  o,  very  few  of  them  can  enter  the  pupil 
of  the  eye ;  and  therefore  the  field  of  view  is  but  very 
small^  as  is  evident  by  the  figure.  For  none  of  the 
pencils  which  flow  either  from  the  top  or  bottom  of  the 
object  A  B  can  enter  the  pupil  of  the  eye  at  C,  but  are 
all  stopped  by  falling  upon  the  iris  above  and  below  the 
pupil :  and  therefore,  only  the  middle  part  of  the  object 
can  be  seen  when  the  telescope  lies  directly  towards  it, 
by  means  of  those  rays  which  proceed  from  the  middle 
of  the  object.  So  that  to  see  the  whole  of  it,  the  teles- 
cope must  be  moved  upwards  and  downwards,  unless  the 
object  be  very  remote ;  and  then  it  is  never  seen  distinctly. 
This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  substituting  a  con- 
vex eye-glass,  as  g  A  in  place  of  the  concave  one ;  and 


fixing  it  so  in  the  tube,  that  its  focus  may  be  coincident 
with  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  c  d,  as  at  JB.  For 
then,  the  rays  of  the  pencils  flowing  from  the  object 
A  B,  and  passing  through  the  object-glass  c  d,  will  meet 
in  its  focus,  and  form  the  inverted  image  mJE!;?:  and 
as  the  image  is  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  fk, 
the  rays  of  each  pencil  will  be  parallel,  after  passing 
through  that  glass ;  but  the  pencils  themselves  will 
cross  in  its  focus,  on  the  other  side,  as  at  e:  and 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  being  in  this  focus,  the  image  will 
be  viewed  through  the  glass,  under  the  angle  geh;  and 
being  at  E,  it  will  appear  magnified,  so  as  to  fill  the 
whole  space  CmepD, 
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Bot  as  this  telescope  inverts  the  image  with  respect  lect. 
to  the  object^  it  gives  an  unpleasant  view  of  terrestrial  ^^'i; 
olgects ;  and  is  only  fit  for  viewing  the  heavenly  bodies^ 
10  which  we  regard  not  their  position,  because  their 
Mug  inverted  does  not  appear,  on  account  of  their 
i^ng  round.  But  whatever  way  the  object  seems  to 
iQove,  this  telescope  must  be  moved  the  contrary  way, 
'n  order  to  keep  sight  of  it ;  for,  since  the  object  is 
'overted,  its  motion  will  be  so  too. 

The  magnifying  power  of  this   telescope  is  as   the 

focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  to  the  focal  distance  of 

">©  eye-glass.    Therefore,  if  the  former  be  divided  by 

t"6  latter,  the  quotient  will  express  the  magnifying  power. 

^^Then  we  speak  of  the  magnifying  of  a  telescope  or 

''iicroscope^  it  is  only  meant  with  regard  to  the  diameter, 

'^t   to  the  area  or  solidity  of  the  object.     But  as  the 

"'Atrument  magnifies  the  vertical  diameter,  as  much  as 

1^  does  the  horizontal,  it  is  easy  to  find  how  much  the 

whole  visible  area  or  surface  is  magnified :  for,  if  the 

diameters  be  multiplied  into  one  another,  the  product 

^^U  express  the  magnitude  of  the  whole  visible  area. 

^htis,  suppose  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  be 

^n  times  as  great  as  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-glass, 

^i^^n,  the  object  will  be  magnified  ten  times,  both  in 

'^^gth  and  breadth :  and  10  multiplied  by  10,  produces 

'^Hl ;  which  shews  that  the  area  of  the  object  will  ap- 

^^r  100  times   as   big  when    seen  through  such    a 

^l^scope,  as  it  does  to  the  bare  eye. 

fience  it  appears,  that  if  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye- 
>lcMs,  were  equal  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  object- 
»l^Us,  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope  would  be 
nothing. 

This  telescope  may  be  made  to  magnify  in  any  given 
^S^ee,  provided  it  be  of  a  sufiicient  length.  For,  the 
ST^cater  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass,  the  less 
'^By  be  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-glass ;  though  not 
^Tectly  in  proportion.     Thus,  an  object-glass  of  10 
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LECT.  feet  focal  distance,  will  admit  of  an  eye-glass  whose 
focal  distance  is  little  more  than  21  inches ;  which  will 
magnify  nearly  48  times :  but  an  object-glass  of  100  feel 
focus  will  require  an  eye-glass  somewhat  more  than  6 
inches ;  and  will  therefore  magnify  almost  300  times. 

A  telescope  for  viewing  terrestrial  objects  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  shew  them  in  their  natural  posture. 
And  this  is  done  by  one  object-glass  c  d,  and  three  eye- 


glasses ef,  gh,  ik,  so  placed  that  the  distance  between 
any  two,  which  are  nearest  to  each  other,  may  be  eqaal 
to  the  sum  of  their  focal  distances ;  as  in  the  figure, 
where  the  focus  of  the  glasses  cdand  ef  meet  at  F, 
those  of  the  glasses  ef  and  g  h,  meet  at  I,  and  of  g  A  and 
j  k,  at  m :  the  eye  being  at  n,  in  or  near  the  focus  of  the 
eye-glass  ik,  on  the  other  side.     Then,  it  is  plain,  that 
those  pencils  of  rays,  which  flow  from  the  object  A  B, 
and  pass  through  the  object-glass  cd,  will  meet  andfono 
an  inverted  image  CFD  in  the  focus  of  that  glass; 
and  the  image  being  also  in  the  focus  of  the  glass  ef, 
the  rays  of  the  pencils  will  become  parallel,  after  pass- 
ing through  that  glass,  and  cross  at  /,  in  the  focus  of 
the  glass  ef:  from  whence  they  pass   on  to  the  nest 
glass  gh,  and  by  going  through  it  they  are  converged 
to  points  in  its  other  focus,  where  they  form  an  erect 
image  EmF,  of  the  object  A  B :  and  as  this  image  i^ 
is  also  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass  ik,  and  the  eye  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  same  glass  ;  the  image  is  viewed 
through  the    eye-glass  in  this  telescope,  in  the  same 
manner  as  through  the  eye-glass  in  the  former  one; 
only  in  a  contrary  position,  that  is,  in  the  same  position 
with  the  object. 

The  three  glasses  next  the  eye,  have  all  (heir  focal 
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distances   equal:   and  the  magnifying  power   of  this    lect. 
telescope  is  found  the   same  way  as  that  of  the  last  ^^\ 
above ;  viz.  by  dividing  the  focal  distance  of  the  object- 
glass  ed,  by  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-glass  ik,  or 
gh,  or  ef,  since  all  these  three  are  equal. 

When  the  rays  of  light  are  separated  by  refraction,  why  the 
they  become  coloured,  and  if  they  be  united  again,  they  <>^J^<^^  ^P" 
will  be  a  perfect  white.     But  those  rays  which  pass  loured 
through  a  convex  glass,  near  its  edges  are  more  une-  ^roug^^a 
qaally  refracted  than  those  which  are  nearer  the  middle  telescopo. 
of  the  glass.     And  when  the  rays  of  any  pencil  are  un- 
equally refracted  by  the  glass,  they  do  not  all  meet 
again  in  one  and  the  same  point,  but  in  separate  points  ; 
which  makes  the  image  indistinct,  and  coloured,  about 
its  edges.    The  remedy  is,  to  have  a  plate  with  a  small 
round  hole  in  its  middle,  fixed  in  the  tube  at  tn,  parallel 
to  the  glasses.     For,  the  wandering  rays  about  the 
edges  of  the  glasses  will  be  stopped  by  the  plate  from 
coming  to  the  eye ;  and  none  admitted  but  those  which 
come  through  the  middle  of  the  glass,  or  at  least  at  a 
good  distance  from  its  edges,  and  pass  through  the 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  plate.     But  this  circumscribes 
the  image,  and  lessens  the  field  of  view,  which  would 
be  much  larger  if  the  plate  could  be  dispensed  with.** 

Note  68.  Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  refracting  telescopes, 
it  nay  be  advisable  to  notice  an  ingenious  combination  of  glasses  now 
employed  in  all  the  best  telescopes,  by  which  the  Instrument  is  made  to 
ptrodace  a  colourless  image,  and,  as  such,  divested  of  the  prismatic 
tinge  so  Justly  complained  of  by  the  early  observers.  Mr.  Dolland 
spears  to  have  been  the  first  who  succeeded  in  effecting  this  desirable 
object,  which  he  accomplished  by  employing  a  compound  object-glass, 
formed  of  three  lenses  of  different  refractive  powers.  The  central 
being  a  doable  concave  glass,  while  the  two  external  glasses  may  be 
considered  perfect  double  convex  lenses. 

To  proportion  accurately  the  densities  of  the  glasses  to  each  other, 
requires  much  professional  practice  and  attention.  Experiments  with 
the  lenses,  after  they  are  perfecUy  finished,  can  alone  be  depended  on. 
The  essential  parts  of  telescopes  being  few  and  cheap,  the  manufacture 
of  tbem  is  freqneatly  attempted  by  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
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LECT.  The  great  inconvenience  attending  the  nianageineDt 
v^Ji^^  of  long  telescopes  of  this  kind,  has  brought  them  much 
The  into  disuse  ever  since  the  reflecting  telescope  was  invent- 

TekMo]^,  ed.  For  one  of  this  sort,  six  feet  in  length,  magnifies 
as  much  as  one  of  the  other  a  hundred.  It  was  invented 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  has  received  considerable  im- 
provement since  his  lime ;  and  id  now  generally  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner,  which  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  (iregorj/. 

Hmusement ;  and  in  every  kind  of  telescope  bot  the  achromatic,  they 
have,  with  a  due  degree  of  perseverance,  a  fkir  hope  of  success.  But 
in  attempting  to  form  an  achromatic  object-glass,  however  weU  they 
may  think  they  have  selected  their  glass,  and  proportioned  the  curva- 
tures of  the  surfaces,  they  will  be  almost  certain  to  find  that  a  single 
set  of  lenses,  when  combined,  produce  an  effect  that  disappoints  their 
expectations.  To  succeed  perfecUy,  they  must  therefore  make,  from 
different  parcels  of  glass,  a  considerable  number  of  lenses,  with  slight 
differences  of  curvature,  and  those  must  be  selected  which  will  bear 
the  larg:est  aperture  and  magnifying  power.  But  this  would  render 
the  undertaking,  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  instruments,  an  Herculean 
labour,  which  would  not  bring  to  any  private  individual  an  adequate 
reconipence ;  and  which,  from  the  number  of  imperfect  telescopes 
which  are  manufactured  by  those  in  the  most  extensive  line  of  business, 
it  would  appear  that  opticians  themselves  do  not  full)'  enter  into  the 
spirit  of.  It  has  been  very  generally  said  and  believed,  that  Dollond 
made  his  original  experiments,  and  constructed  those  excellent  three- 
foot  glasses  (which  at  present  bear  so  high  a  price,  and  are  considered 
as  inimitable),  with  one  single  parcel  of  glass,  which  accidentally 
proved  superior  to  any  that  has  since  been  produced.— Nicholson  has 
rendered  it  extremely  probable  that  this  is  a  vulgar  error ;  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  glass-house  having  assured  him,  that  the  original  re^ 
ceipts  and  practice  are  still  followed  in  the  making  of  optical  glass: 
that  the  principal  opticians  always  complain  of  the  bad  quality  of  the 
glass,  but  never  fail  to  take  the  whole  quantity  he  makes  at  their  re- 
quest ;  and  that,  when  they  renew  their  orders,  they  always  desire  it 
may  be  exactly  tlie  same  as  the  last.  It  seems  therefore  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  though  different  parcels  of  glass,  made  according  to 
the  same  process,  may  differ  a  little,  yet  that  as  good  glass  for  optical 
uses  may  be  obtained  now  as  formerly,  and  consequently  as  good 
telescopes,  if  the  same  great  skill  and  disregard  of  expense  which 
Dollond  evinced,  in  adapting  the  curvatures  of  his  lenses  to  each 
other  and  to  the  glass,  were  again  resort  ■^\  to. 
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At  the  bottom  of  the  great  tube  TTTT  ia  placed    LECT 

VII. 


i 


the  large  concave  mirror  DU  VF,  whose  principal 
{dciu  is  at  nt ;  and  in  its  middle  is  a  round  hole  P,  op- 
posite to  which  is  placed  the  small  mirror  L,  concave 
towards  the  great  one  ;  and  so  fixed  to  a  strong  wire  M, 
tkatit  may  be  moved  farther  from  the  great  mirror,  or 
neirer  to  it,  by  means  of  a  long  screw  on  the  outside  of 
tbetabe,  keeping  its  axis  still  in  the  same  line  Pmn 
with  that  of  the  great  one. — Now  since^  in  viewing  a 
fery  remote  object,  we  can  scarcely  see  a  point  of  it 
bot  what  is  at  least  as  broad  as  the  great  mirror,  we 
nuiy  consider  the  rays  of  each  pencil,  which  flow  from 
every  point  of  the  object,  to  be  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  to  cover  the  whole  reflecting  surface  D  U  V  F. 
Bot,  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  figure,  we  shall  only  draw 
two  rays  of  a  pencil  flowing  from  each  extremity  of  the 
olgect  into  the  great  tube,  and  trace  their  progress, 
through  all  their  reflections  and  refractions,  to  the  eyey^ 
at  the  end  of  the  small  tube  1 1,  which  is  joined  to  the 
great  one. 

l«t  us  then  suppose  the  object  il  £  to  be  at  such  a 
distance,  that  the  rays  C  may  flow  from  its  lower  ex- 
tremity B,  and  the  rays  E  from  its  upper  extremity  A. 
^n  the  rays  C,  failing  parallel  upon  the  great  mirror 
*t  D,  will  be  thence  reflected,  converging  in  the  direc- 
hon  DG:  and,  by  crossing  at  /,  in  the  principal  focus 
^  the  mirror,  they  will  form  the  upper  extremity  /  of 
^^  inverted  image  IK,  similar  to  the  lower  extremity 
^1  of  the  object  A  B :  and  passing  on  to  the  concave 
inirror  L  (whose  focus  is  at  n)  they  will  fall  upon  it  at 
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LKCT.    g,  and  be  thence  reflected  converging,  in  the  direction 
^''*     g  N,  because  g  m  is  longer  than  gn:  and paflning  through 
the  hole  P  in  the  large  mirror,  they  would  meet  some- 
where about  r,  and  form  the  lower  extremity  i2  of  the 
erect  image  a  d,  similar  to  the  lower  extremity  B  of  the 
object  A  B.     But  by  passing  through  the  plano-coDYex 
glass  R  in  their  way,  they  form  that  extremity  of  the 
image  at  b.     In  like  manner,  the  rays  E,  which  come 
from  the  top  of  the  object  A  B,  and  fall  parallel  upon 
the  great  mirror  at  F,  are  thence  reflected  converging 
to  its  focus,  where  they  form  the  lower  extremity  K  of 
the  inverted  image  /  K,  similar  to  the  upper  extremity 
A  of  the  object  A  B ;  and  thence   passing  on  to  the 
small  mirror  L,  and  falling  upon  it  at  h,  they  are  thence 
reflected  in  the  converging  state  hO:  and  going  on 
through  the  hole  P  of  the  great  mirror,  they  will  meet 
somewhere  about  q,  and  form  there  the  upper  extremity 
a  of  the  erect  image  a  d,  similar  to  the  upper  extremitj 
A  of  the  object  A  B :  but,  by  passing  through  the  con- 
vex glass  R  in  their  way,  they  meet  and  cross  sooner 
as  at  a,  where  that  point  of  the  erect  image  is  formed.— 
The  like  being  understood  of  all  those  rays  which  flow 
from  the  intermediate  points  of  the  object,  between  A 
and  B,  and  enter  the  tube  TT;  all  the  intermediate 
points  of  the  image  between  a  and  b  will  be  formed: 
and  the  rays  passing  on  from  the  image  through  tlie 
eye-glass  S,  and  through  a  small  hole  e  in  the  end  of 
the  lesser  tube  1 1,  they  enter  the  eye  /,  which  sees  the 
image  a  d  (by  means  of  the  eye-glass)  under  the  large 
angle  cedy  and  magnified  in  length,  under  that  angle 
from  c  to  d. 

In  the  best  reflecting  telescopes,  the  focus  of  the  small 
mirror  is  never  coincident  with  the  focus  m  of  the  great 
one,  where  the  first  image  I K  is  formed,  but  a  little 
beyond  it  (with  respect  to  the  eye)  as  at  n:  the  con- 
sequence of  which  is,  that  the  rays  of  the  pencils  will 
not  be  ))ara11el  after  reflection  from  the   small  mirror, 
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iHii  converge  so  as  to  meet  in  points  about  q  er  ;  where  l«BCT. 
they  would  form  a  larger  upright  image  than  ad,\S  the 
glass  R  was  not  in  their  way :  and  this  image  might  be 
viewed  by  means  of  a  single  eye-^lass  properly  placed 
between  the  image  and  the  eye :  but  tiien  the  field  of 
view  would  be  less^  and  consequently  not  so  pleasant ; 
for  which  reason,  the  glass  R  is  still  retained,  to  en- 
large the  scope  or  area  of  the  field. 

To  find  the  magnifying  power  of  this  telescope,  mul- 
tiply the  focal  distance  of  the  great  mirror  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  small  mirror  from  the  image  next  the  eye, 
and  multiply  the  focal  distance  of  the  small  mirror  by 
the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-glass :  then,  divide  the 
product  of  the  former  multiplication  by  the  product  of 
the  latter,  and  the  quotient  will  express  the  magnifying 
power. 

I  shall  here  set  down  the  dimensions  of  one  of  Mr. 
Short'i  reflecting  telescopes,  as  described  in  Dr.  Smith's 
Optics. 

The  focal  distance  of  the  great  mirror  9.6  inches,  its 
breadth  2.3 ;  the  focal  distance  of  the  small  mirror  1.5, 
its  breadth  0.6 :  the  breadth  of  the  hole  in  the  great 
mirror  0.5 ;  the  distance  between  the  small  mirror  and 
the  next  eye-glass  UJ2 ;  the  distance  between  the  two 
eye-glasses  2.4  ;  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-glass  next 
the  metal  3.8  :  and  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-glass 
next  the  eye  1.1.* 

One  great  advantage  of  the  reflecting  telescope  is, 
ihat  it  will  admit  of  an  eye-glass  of  a  much  shorter  focal 
distance  than  a  refracting  telescope  will  ;  and,  conse- 
quently»  it  will  magnif^^so  much  the  more :  for  the  rays 

Note  69.  One  of  Uie  largest  telescopes  yet  constructed,  was  contriv- 
ed by  Dr.  Herscbel  under  the  patronage  of  his  late  Majesty  This 
gigantic  intrument  is  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  the  great  metallic 
reflector  weighs  more  than  2000  pounds.  A  very  powerful  instrument, 
constraeted  on  tlie  same  principles,  and  by  the  same  ingenious  astrono- 
mer iM  now  the  property  of  the  London  losUtution,  though  unfortunately 
Che  want  of  an  observatory  has  hitherto  prevented  its  useful  application. 
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LKCT.    ^^^  ^^^  coloured  by  reflfction  from  a  eoutvft  nirrar,  if 
^!^  J  '^  ^  ground  to  a  true  Bgiire.  as  tbey  are  by  pasnv 
through  a  convex-glass^  let  it  be  gronnd  ever  so  trae. 

The  adjusting  screw  on  the  outside  of  the  great  td» 
fits  this  telescope  to  all  sorts  of  eyes,  by  bringing  tk 
small  mirror  either  nearer  to  the  eye,  or  remoTiDg  it 
farther :  by  which  means,  the  rays  are  made  to  divaga 
a  little  for  shortrsighted  eyes,  or  to  converge  for  tfaoie 
of  a  long  sight. 

The  nearer  an  object  is  to  the  telescope,  die  moreiti 
pencils  of  rays  will  diverge  before  they  fall  upon  tbe 
great  mirror,  and  therefore  they  will  be  the  longer  of 
meeting  in  points  after  reflection ;  so  that  the  first  image 
IK  will  be  formed  at  a  greater  distance   from  Ae 
large  mirror,  when  the  object  is  near  the  telescope, 
than  when  it  is  very  remote.     But  as  this  image  molt 
be  formed  farther  from  the  small  mirror  than  its  princi- 
pal focus,  n,  this  mirror  must  be  always  set  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  large  one,  in  viewing  near  objects, 
than  in  viewing  remote  ones.     And  this  is  done  by  tam- 
ing the  screw  on  the  outside  of  the  tube,  until  the  small 
mirror  be  so  adjusted,  that  the  object  (or  rather  its  image) 
appears  perfort. 

In   looking  through  any  telescope  towards  an  olqect, 
we  never  see  the  object  itself,  but  only  that  image  of  it 
which  is  formed  next  the  eye  in  the  telescope.      For,  if 
a  man  holds  his  finger  or  a  stick  between  his  bare  eje 
and  an  object,  it  will  hide  part  (if  not  the  whole)  of  the 
object  from  his  view.    But  if  he  ties  a  stick  across  the 
mouth  of  a  telescope,  before  the  object-glass,  it  will  hide 
no  part  of  the  imaginary  object  he  saw  through  the  t^ 
lescope  before,  unless  it  covers  the  whole  mouth  of  the 
tube  :  for  all  the  effect  will  be,  to  make  the  object  ap- 
pear dimmer,   because  it  intercepts  part  of  the  rays. 
Whereas,  if  he  puts  only  a  piece  of  wire  across  the  in- 
«'de  of  the  tube,  between  the  eye-glass  and  hid  eye,  it 
^"1  hide  part  of  the  object  which  he  thinks  he  sees: 
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wbich  proves  that  he  sees  Dot  the  real  object,  but  its    lbct. 
image.     This  is  also  conBrmed  by  means  of  the  small     ^"- 
mirror  JL  in  the  reflecting  telescope,  which  is  made  of  ^"^^^^^ 
opaque  metal,  and  stands  directly  between  the  eye  and 
the  object  towards  which  the  telescope  is  turned ;  and 
win  hide  the  whole  object  from  the  eye  at  e,  if  the  two 
glasses  R  and  iS  are  taken  out  of  the  tube. 

The  multiplying  glass  is  made  by  grinding  down  the  The  mui- 
round  side  A  i  /:  of  a  convex  glass  A  B,  into  several  flat  1^'?^'"*' 
•orfaces,  ^  h  b,bld,dk. 
An  object  C  will  not  ap- 
pear magnified,  when  seen 
through  this  glass,  by 
the  eye  at  H;  but  it  will 
appear  multiplied  into  as 
many  different  objects  as 
the  glass  contains  plane 
surfaces.  For,  since  rays 
will  flow  from  the  object 
C  to  all  parts  of  the  glass, 
and  each    plane   surface 

win  refract  these  rays  to  the  eye,  the  same  object  will 
appear  to  the  eye,  in  the  direction  of  the  rays  which  en- 
ter it  through  each  surface.  Thus,  a  ray  g  i  H,  falling 
perpendicularly  on  the  middle  surface,  will  go  through 
(he  glass  to  the  eye  without  suffering  any  refraction  ; 
ud  will  therefore  shew  the  object  in  its  true  place  at 
C:  whilst  a  ray  a  b  flowing  from  the  same  object,  and 
Uliog  obliquely  on  the  plane  surface  b  h,  will  be  re- 
fracted in  the  direction  b  e,  by  passing  through  the  glass  ; 
uid  apon  leaving  it,  will  go  on  to  the  eye  in  the  direc- 
Ikm  e  H ;  which  will  cause  the  same  object  C  to  appear 
dio  at  £,  in  ttie  direction  of  the  ray  He,  produced  in 
Ae  right  line  He  u.  And  the  ray  c  d,  flowing  from  the 
object  C,  and  falling  obliquely  on  the  plane  surface  d  k, 
will  be  refracted  (by  passing  through  the  glass  and 
leaving  it  at/)  to  the  eye  at  H;  which  will  cause  the 
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Mine  object  to  appear  at  D,  id  the  ifirectioB  H  f  a.— 
If  the  gla^s  be  turned  round  the  line  g  /  ff,  as  an  asi* 
the  object  C  wOl  keep  ita  place,  bccanae  the  surian 
b  Idis  not  removed ;  bnt  all  the  other  olgecta  will  nch 
to  go  round  C,  because  the  obliqiie  planes,  on  vUch 
the  rays  ab,cd  fall,  will  go  round  by  the  taming  of  di0 
glass. 
The  camera  obKura  is  made  by  a  convex  glass  C  A 


placed  in  a  hole  of  a  window-shutter.  Then,  if 
the  room  be  darkened  so  that  no  light  can  enter 
but  what  comes  through  the  glass^  the  pictures  of 
all  the  objects  (as  fields,  trees,  buildings,  men, 
rattle,  &c.)  on  the  outside,  will  be  shewn  in  an 
inverted  order,  on  a  white  paper  placed  at  G  //  in  tlie 
focus  of  the  glass  ;  and  will  afford  a  most  beautiful  and 
and  perfect  piece  of  perspective  or  landscape  of  what- 
ever is  before  the  glass ;  especially  if  the  sun  shinei 
upon  the  objects. 

If  the  convex  glass  C  D  be  placed  in  a  tube  in  the 
side  of  a  square  box,  within  which  is  the  plane  mirror 
E  F,  reclining  backwards  in  an  angle  of  45  degrees  from 
the  perpendicular  k  q,  the  pencils  of  rays  flowing  from 
the  outward  objects,  and  passing  through  the  convex 
glass  to  the  plane  mirror,  will  be  reflected  upwards 
from  it,  and  meet  in  points,  as  /  and  K  (at  the  same 
(listance  that  they  would  have  met  at  H  and  G,  if  the 
mirror  had  not  been  in  the  way)  and  will  form  the  afore- 
said images  on  an  oiled  paper  stretched  horizontally  in 
the  direction  IK:  on  which  paper,  the  outlines  ot 
the  images  may  be  easily  drawn  with  a  black-lead  pencil, 
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and  then  copied  on  a  clean  sheet,  and  coloured  by  art  IjECT. 
as  the  olgects  themselves  are  by  nature. — In  this 
■Mchine,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  plane  glass,  unpolished, 
in  the  horizontal  situation  /  K,  which  glass  receives  the 
unges  o{  the  outward  objects ;  and  their  outlines  may  be 
traced  upon  it  by  a  black-lead  pencil 

N.  B.  The  tube  in  which  the  convex  glass  C  D  is 
fixed,  must  be  made  to  draw  out,  or  push  in,  so  as  to 
adjust  the  distance  of  that  glass  from  the  plane  mirror, 
in-  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  outward  objects  ; 
which  the  operator  does,  until  he  sees  their  images  dis- 
tinctly painted  on  the  horizontal  glass  at  /  K. 

The  forming  a  horizontal  image,  aa  I K,  of  an  up- 
right object  A  B,  depends  upon  the  angles  of  incidence 
of  the  rays  upon  the  plane  mirror  E  F,  being  equal  to 
their  angles  of  reflection  from  it.  For,  if  a  perpendicu- 
lar be  supposed  to  be  drawn  to  the  surface  of  the  plane 
mirror  at  e,  where  the  ray  AaC  e  falls  upon  it,  that  ray 
win  be  reflected  upwards  in  an  equal  angle  with  the  other 
fide  of  the  perpendicular,  in  the  line  edi.  xVgain,  if  a 
perpendicular  be  drawn  to  the  mirror  from  the  point  J\ 
where  the  ray  il  6/ falls  upon  it,  that  ray  will  be  re- 
flected in  an  equal  angle  from  the  other  side  of  the  per- 
pendicular, in  the  line y*  A  J.  And  if  a  perpendicular  be 
drawn  from  the  point  g,  where  the  ray  A  c  g  falls  upon 
the  mirror,  that  ray  will  be  reflected  in  an  equal  angle 
from  the  other  side  of  the  perpendicular,  in  the  line  g  i  L 
So  that  all  the  rays  of  the  pencil  a  be,  flowing  from  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  object  A  B,  and  passing  through 
the  convex  glass  C  jD,  to  the  plane  mirror  E  F,  will  be 
reflected  from  the  mirror,  and  meet  at  /,  where  they  will 
form  the  extremity  I  of  the  image  /  K,  similar  to  the 
extremity  A  of  the  object  A  B.  The  like  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  pencil  qrt,  flowing  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  object  A  B,  and  meeting  at  K  (after  re- 
flection from  the  plane  mirror  (the  rays  form  the  extre- 
mity K  of  the  image,  similar  to  the  extremity  B  of  the 


=r5*»>v> 


•lonfTt .    au  M    nf  ail  oe  pcadli  that  flow  from  the 

to  the  mimr,  tbrovgh 


k'  ft  «iza-rs  £W9w  fc  a  MTt  tocsl  tfisfaBoe,  be  placed 
»  aiane  nzmr.  a  w  cad  of  a  skort  tabe,  and  a 
c^Ki^cx  £i;id4  ']«  piia£««i  B  a  befe  m  the  side  of  the  tdbet 
K  na:  :ae  ima^e  say  W  but  J  between  the  last-men- 
wifHiM  c-.:aTiex  f^aeM.  aai  the  plaae  wrror ;  the  image 
aecu  vi^rv-fii  arri^h  thss  glass  will  appear  magnifiML 
— la  lajj  wnfai»T  the  sferm-timaa  are  constructed; 
vi:i&  vtoeh  a  f<acVmia  any  look  at  any  lady  at  a  dii- 
Uoce  IB  thf  coapaay.  sad  the  lady  know  nothing  of  it 

The  inuxe  o<  aay  object  that  is  placed  before  a  plane 
inirror.  appean  as  bi^  to  the  eye  as  the  object  itaelf ; 
aad  is  erect,  distzact,  aad  sceningly  as  far  behind  the 
mirror,  as  the  object  is  beioffe  it :  and  that  part  of  the 
mirror,  which  reflects  the  ima^e  of  the  object  to  the  eye 
(the  eye  beins  supposed  equally  distant  from  the  g\uM 
with  the  object,  is  just  haif  as  long  and  half  as  broad 
as  the  object  itself.     Let  ^  £  be  an  object  placed  be- 


fore the  reflectinir  surface  gki  of  the  plane  mirror  C  D; 
and  let  the  eye  be  at  o.  Let  il  A  be  a  ray  of  light  flow- 
ing from  the  top  A  of  the  object,  and  falling  upon  tho 
mirror  at  h :  and  A  m  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  mirror  at  h  :  the  ray  A  h  will  be  reflected  from 
the  mirror  at  the  eve  at  o,  making  an  angle  mho  equal 
to  the  angle  A  hm:  then  will  the  top  of  the  image  E  ap- 
pear to  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray 
o  A  produced  to  £,  w  here  the  right  line  ApE,  from  the 
top  of  the  object,  cuts  the  right  line  ok  E,  at  £.  W 
B  I  be  a  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  the  foot  of  the  ob- 
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ject  at  B  to  the  mirror  at  t;  and  u  t  a  perpendicular  LECT. 
to  the  mirror  from  the  point  i,  where  the  ray  B  i  falls  ^^v*^ 
upon  it :  this  ray  will  be  reflected  in  the  line  t  o,  mak- 
ing an  angle  n  t  o,  equal  to  the  angle  B  i  n,  with  that 
perpendicular,  and  entering  the  eye  at  o :  then  will  the 
foot  F  of  the  image  appear  in  the  direction  of  the  re- 
flected ray  o  i,  produced  to  jP^  where  the  right  line 
B  F  cuts  the  reflected  ray  produced  to  F.  All  the 
other  rays  that  flow  from  the  intermediate  points  of  the 
object  A  By  and  fall  upon  the  mirror  between  A  and  i, 
will  be  reflected  to  the  eye  at  o ;  and  all  the  interme- 
diate points  of  the  image  EFyrWi  appear  to  the  eye  in 
the  direction-line  of  these  reflected  rays  produced.  But 
all  the  rays  that  flow  from  the  object^  and  fall  upon  the 
mirror  above  h,  will  be  reflected  back  above  the  eye  at 
o ;  and  all  the  rays  that  flow  from  the  object^  and  fall 
upon  the  mirror  below  iy  will  be  reflected  back  below 
the  eye  at  o :  so  that  none  of  the  rays  that  fall  above  h, 
or  below  iy  can  be  reflected  to  the  eye  at  o ;  and  the 
distance  between  h  and  s  is  equal  to  half  the  length  of 
the  object  A  B. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  a  man  sees  his  whole  image  A  man  will 

80A     his 

in  a  plane  looking-glass,  the  part  of  the  glass  that  re-  image  in  a 
fleets  his  image  must  be  just  half  as  long  and  half  asP^"^? 
broad  as  himself,  let  him  stand  at  any  distance  from  it  glass,  that 
whatever ;  and  that  his  image  must  appear  just  as  far  ^^beight. 
behind  the  glass  as  he  is  before  it.    Thus,  the  man  A  B 


viewing  himself  in  the  plain  mirror  C  D,  which  is  just 
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LBCT  half  as  long  as  himself^  sees  his  whole  image  u  il 
VH*  ^  E  F,  behind  the  glass,  exactly  equal  to  his  owd  nxe. 
For,  a  ray  A  C  proceeding  from  his  eye  at  ^,  isd 
falling  perpendicularly  upon  the  surface  of  the  ghss  tl 
C,  is  reflected  back  to  his  eye  in  the  same  line  CA: 
and  the  eye  of  his  image  will  appear  at  JS,  in  the  siine 
line  produced  to  E,  beyond  the  glass.  And  a  ray  BD, 
flowing  from  his  foot,  and  falling  obliquely  on  the  giais 
at  D,  will  be  reflected  as  obliquely  on  the  other  side  of 
the  perpendicular  a  b  D,in  the  direction  DA;  and  the 
foot  of  his  image  will  appear  at  F,  in  the  direction  of 
the  reflected  ray  A  D,  produced  to  F,  where  it  is  cot 
by  the  right  line  BG  F,  drawn  parallel  to  the  right 
line  ACE.  Just  the  same  as  if  the  glass  were  taken' 
away,  and  a  real  man  stood  at  F,  equal  in  size  to  the 
man  standing  at  B:  for  to  his  eye  at  A,  the  eye  of  the 
other  man  at  E  would  l)e  seen  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  ACE;  and  the  foot  of  the  man  at  F  would  be 
seen  by  the  eye  A,  in  the  direction  of  the  line  A  DF. 
If  the  glass  be  brought  nearer  the  man  A  B,  ^  sup- 
pose to  c  b,  he  will  see  his  ima^j^e  as  at  CD  G:  for 
the  reflected  ray  C  A  (being  perpendicular  to  the  glass] 
will  shew  the  eye  of  the  image  as  at  C;  and  the  inci- 
dent ray  B  by  being  reflected  in  the  line  b  A,  will  shew 
the  foot  of  his  image  as  at  G  /  the  angle  of  reflection 
ab  A  being  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence 
B  b  a:  and  so  of  all  the  intermediate  rays  from  AioB. 
Hence,  if  the  the  man  A  B  advances  towards  the  glass 
C  D,  his  image  will  approach  towards  it ;  and  if  he 
recedes  from  the  glass,  his  image  will  also  recede  from 
if 

Note  70.  The  KaUidoseope^  which  consiflts  of  a  combination  of  pl^ 
mirrors  may  jastly  be  considered  as  the  most  amusing  of  all  optl^ 
toys ;  and,  indeed,  its  application  to  the  ornamental  parts  of  our  t^ 
nufactures,  gives  it  a  claim  of  a  still  higher  nature. 

One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  Kaleidoscope,  was  an  instrum^ 
pioposed  by  Mr.  Bradley  in  1717.  This  merely  consisted  of  two  pl^ 
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Having  already  shewn^  that  the  rays  of  light  are 
refracted  when  they  pass  obliquely  through  different 
mediums^  we  come  now  to  prove  that  some  rsiys  are 
more  refrangible  than  others  ;  and  that^  as  tliey  are 
differently  refracted^  they  excite  in  our  minds  the  ideas 
of  different  colours.  This  will  account  for  the  colours 
seen  about  the  edges  of  the  images  of  those  objects 
which  are  viewed  through  some  telescopes. 

Liet  the  sun  shine  into  a  dark  room  through  a  small  hole 
as  at  e  e,  in  a  window-shutter ;  and  place  a  triangular 
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prism  J9  C  in  the  beam  of  rays  A,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  beam  may  fall  obliquely  on  one  of  the  sides 
ab  C  o(  the  prism.    The  rays  will   suffer  different  re-  The  prism. 
fractions  by  passing  through  the  prism^  so  that  instead 
of  going  all  out  of  it  on  the  side  d  c  C,  in  one  direc- 
tion, they  will  go  on  from  it  in  the  different  directions 
represented  by  the  lines  f,  g,  h,  i,  k,  I,  m,  n  ;  and  falling  • 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  or  on  white  paper 
placed  as  at  p  q,  to  receive  them,  tHey  will  paint  upon 
it  a  series  of  most  beautiful  and  lively  colours  (not  to  be  The  co- 
equalled  by  art)  in  this  order,  viz.  those  rays  which /^^'/J' 
are  least  refracted  by  the  prism,  and  will  therefore  go 
OD  between  the  lines  u  and  m,  will  be  of  a  very  bright 
intense  red  at  n,  degenerating  from  thence  gradually 


Bilrronjobited  together  with  hinges,  and  opening  like  a  book.  So 
^^t  the  polished  plates,  being  set  upon  a  geometrical  drawing,  and 
the  observer  placed  In  the  front :  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are  seen 
"multiplied  by  repeated  reflections.  Brief  notices  of  the  principle  of 
^his  invention  may  also  be  found  in  Wood's  Optics ;  and,  in  a  similar 
^^'ork,  by  Harris ;  hot  it  is  to  Db  Brewster,  tliat  we  are  indebted 
lor  tli^  present  improved  form  of  this  beautiful  instrument. 

18.  T 
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LBCT.  into  an  orange  colour,  as  they  are  nearer  the  line  m: 
the  next  will  be  of  a  fine  orange  colour  at  m,  and  from 
thence  degenerate  into  a  yellow  colour  towards  /:  at  / 
they  will  be  of  a  fine  yellow,  which  will  incline  towards 
a  green,  more  and  more,  as  they  are  nearer  aod 
nearer  k:  Bit  k  they  will  be  a  pure  green,  but  from 
thence  towards  i  they  will  incline  gradually  to  a  hke: 
at  t  they  will  be  a  perfect  blue,  inclining  to  an  indigo 
colour  from  thence  towards  h:  at  A  they  will  be  quite 
the  colour  of  indigo,  which  will  gradually  change 
towards  a  violet,  the  nearer  they  are  to  g :  and  at  g  thej 
will  be  of  a  fine  violet  colour,  which  will  incline  gn- 
dually  to  a  red  as  they  come  nearer  to  f,  where  the 
coloured  image  ends. 

There  is  not  an  equal  quantity  of  rays  in  each  of 
these  colours ;  for,  if  the  oblong  image  p  q  he  divided 
into  360  equal  parts,  the  red  space  R  will  take  up  46 
of  these  parts ;  the  orange  0,  27 ;  the  yellow  ¥,  48; 
the  green  G,  60 ;  the  blue  B,  60;  the  indigo  7,  40 ;  and 
the  violet  V,  80 :  all  which  spaces  are  as  nearly  pro- 
portioned in  the  figure  as  the  small  space  p  q  woold 
admit  of. 

If  all  these  colours  be  blended  together  again,  they 
will  make  a  pure  white ;  as  is  proved  thus.    Take  away 
the  paper  on  which  the  colours  p  q  fell,  and  place  a 
large  convex  glass  D  in  the  rays  /^  g   h,  &c    which 
will  refract  them  so,  as  to  make  them   unite  and  cross 
each  other  at    W:  and  if  a  white  paper  be  placed  to 
receive  them,  they  will  excite  the  idea  of  a  strong  lively 
white.     But  if  the  paper  be  placed  farther  from  the 
glass,  as  at  r  5,  the  different  colours  will  appear  again 
upon  it,  in  an  inverted  order,  occasioned  by  the  rays 
crossing  at  W, 

As  white  is  a  composition  of  all  colours,  so  black  is 
a  privation  of  them  all,  and  therefore,  properly  no 
colour. 

I-«et  two  concentric  circles  be  drawn  on  a  smooth 
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round  board   A  B  C  D  E  F  G,  and  the  outermost  of   lect. 

VII 

them    divided     into  v 


360  equal  parts  or 
degrees  :  then,  draw 
seven  right  lines,  as 
(•)  A,  Q  B,  &c.  from 
the  center  to  the 
outermost  circle ; 
making  the  lines 
©  A  and  Q  B  in- 
clude 80  degrees  of 
that  circle ;  the  lines 
0  B  and  O  C  40 
degrees ;    Q  C    and 

©£>  60;    ©D  and  o£  60;    ©  £  and    ©  P  48; 
©  f  and    ©  G  27;    ©  G   and  ©  it  45.    Then,  be- 
twpen  Ihese  two  circles,  paint  the  space  A  G  red,  in- 
cliuiug  to  orange  near  G;    GF  orange,  inclining  to 
yellow  near  F:  FE  yellow,  inclining  to  green  near 
E;  ED  green,  inclining  to  blue  near  D;  DC  blue, 
inclining  to  indigo  near  C;  CB  indigo,  inclining  to 
violet  near  B :  and  B  A  violet,  inclining  to  a  soft  red 
near  A.    This  done,  paint  all  that  part  of  the  board 
black  which  lies  within  the  inner  circle ;  and  putting  an  All  th« 
axis  through  the  center  of  the  board,  let  it  be  turned  IXmn^ 
very  swiftly  round  that  axis,  so  that  the  rays  proceeding  blended 
from  the  above  colours,  may  be  all  blended  and  mixed  nlj^^e  a^' 
together  in  coming  to  the  eye;  and  then,  the  whole ^''*^®* 
coloured  part  will  appear  like  a  white  ring,  a  little 
greyish ;  not  perfectly  white,  because  no  colours  pre- 
pared by  art  are  perfect. 

Any  of  these  colours,  except  red  and  violet,  may  be 
made  by  mixing  together  the  two  contiguous  prismatic 
colours.  Thus,  yellow  is  made  by  mixing  together  a 
due  proportion  of  orange  and  green ;  and  green  may 
be  made  by  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue. 

T  2 
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LECT.        All  bodies  appear  of  that  colour,  whose  rays  fhej 
v^ii^^^^^  reflect  most ;  as  a  body  appears  red  when  it  reflects 

most  of  the  red- making  rays,  and  absorbs  the  rest 
Transpa-       Any  two  or  more  colours  that  are  quite  transparent 
loon  be-  ^7  themselves,  become  opaque  when  put  together.  Thus, 
^™^     ..if  water  or  spirits  of  wine  be  tinged  red,  and  put  in 
put  to-      a  phial,  every  object  seen  through  it  will  appear  red ; 
S*^®'*      because  it  lets  only  the  red  rays  pass  through  it,  and 
stops  all  the  rest.    If  water  or  spirits  be  tinged  blue, 
and  put  in  a  phial,  all  objects  seen  through  it  will  ap 
pear  blue,  because  it  transmits  only  the  blue  rays,  and 
stops  all  the  rest    But  if  these  two  phials  are  held  close 
together,  so  that  both  of  them  may  be  between  the  eye 
and  object,   the  object  will   no  more  be  seen  through 
them  than  through  a  plate  of  metal ;  for  whatever  rays 
are  transmitted  through  the  fluid  in  the  phial  next  the 
object,  are  stopped  by  that  in  the  phial  next  the  eye. 
In  this  experiment,  the  phials  ought  not  to  be  round, 
but  square ;  because  nothing  but  the  light  itself  can  be 
seen  through  a  round  transparent  body,    at  any  dis- 
tance. 

As  the  rays  of  light  suffer  different  degrees  of  re- 
fraction by  passing  obliquely  through  a  prism,  or 
through  a  convex  glass,  and  are  thereby  separated 
into  all  the  seven  original  or  primary  colours ;  so  they 
also  suffer  different  degrees  of  refraction  by  passinj^ 
through  drops  of  falling  rain  ;  and  then,  being  reflected 
towards  the  eye,  from  the  sides  of  these  drops  which 
are  farthest  from  the  eye,  and  again  refracted  by  pass- 
ing out  of  these  drops  into  the  air,  in  which  refracted 
directions  they  come  to  the  eye  ;  they  make  all  the  co- 
lours to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  fine  arch  in  the  heavens^ 
which  is  called  the  rain-bow. 

There  are  always  two  rain-bows  seen  together,  the 
interior  of  which  is  formed  by  the  rays  a  b,  which  fall- 
ing upon  the  upper  part  b,  of  the  drop  c  d  b,  are  re- 
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fvBcted   into   the  line  &  c  as 

tbey  enter  the  drop,  and  are     " 

reflected  from  the  back  of  it 

at  Cy  in  the  line  c  d,  and  then, 

by  passing  oat  of  the  drop 

into    air,    they  are  again  refracted  at   d;    and  from 

thence  they  pass  on  to  the  eye  et  e:  so  that  to  form  the 

interior  bow,  the  rays  suffer  two  refractions,  as  at  6  and 

il  /  and  one  reflection,  as  at  c. 

The  exterior  bow  is  formed  by  rays  which  suffer  two 
reflections,  and  two  refractions;  which  is  the  occa- 
sion of  its  being  less  vivid  than  the  interior,  and 
also  of  its  colours  being  inverted  with  respect  to 
those  of  the  interior.  For,  when  a  ray  a  b  falls 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  drop 
b  c  de,  it  is  refracted  into  the 
direction  &  c  by  entering  the 
drop;  and  passing  on  to  the 
back   of  the  drop  at   c,   it  is 

thence  reflected  in  the  line  c  d,  in  which  direction 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  enter  the  eye  aty*:  but  by 
being  again  reflected  from  the  point  d  of  the  drop,  it 
goes  on  in  the  drop  to  e,  where  it  passes  out  of  the 
drop  into  the  air,  and  is  there  refracted  downward  to 
the  eye,  in  the  direction  e/ 
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LECTURES  Vm.  and  IX. 

THE  DESCRIITION  AND  USE  OF  THE  GLOBES,  AND 

ARMILLARY  SPHERE. 

The  f#r-    IF  a  map  of  the  world  be  accurately  delineated  on  a 
ir/oA<!*'      spherical  ball,  the  surface  thereof  will  represent  the 
surfar^e  of  the  earth :  for  the  highest  hills  are  so  incon- 
siderable with  respect  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  that  they 
take  off  no  more  from  its  roundness,  than  grainii  of  sand 
do  from  the  roundness  of  a  common  globe  ;  for  the  di- 
ameter of  the  earth  is  8000  miles  in  round  numbers, 
and  no  known  hill  upon  it  is  three  miles  in  perpendicu- 
lar height/' 
Proof  of       That  the  earth  is  spherical,  or  round  like  a  globe, 
^?  ®*'^**'*  appears,  1.  From  its  casting  a  round  shadow  npon  the 
globular,    moon,  whatever  side  be  turned  towards  her  when  she  is 
eclipsed.     2.  From  its  having  been  sailed   round   by 
several  persons.     3.  From  our  seeing  the  farther,  the 
higher  we  stand.     4.  From  our  seeing  the  masts  of  a 
ship,  whilst  the  hull  is  hid   by  the   convexity  of  the 
water.^' 
And  that       The  attractive  power  of  the  earth  draws  all  terres- 
It  may  be  jj-jj^i  bodies  towards  its  center ;  as  is  evident  from  the 

peopled  on  ...  . 

all  sides  descent  of  bodies  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  earth's 
any  one  surface,  at  the  places  whereon  they  fall ;  even  when 
being  in     they  are  thrown  off  from  the  earth  on  opposite  sides, 

danger  of         ,  ^i        .  .^      i.        ^.  «        i 

falling       ^^^  consequently,  in  opposite  directions.     So  that  the 

away  from 

it. 

Note  71.  The  principal  moantains  of  the  earth  have  lately  been 
delineated  on  a  terrestrial  globe,  contrived  by  an  Italian.  It  will, 
however,  be  apparent,  from  what  our  Author  has  stated  aboTe,  that 
the  proportions  could  not  have  been  accurately  represented. 

Note  72.  It  may  be  proper  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  stated, 
that  I  he  earth  is  not  a  perfect  sphere,  but  an  oblate  spheroio :  the 
poles  being  deorepsed.  while  t^**  **nut»^r*r  ««  •-.'r «-.'"» 
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«arth  may  be  compared  to  a  great  magnet,  rolled  io    lect. 
filiflgs  of  steel,  which  attracts  and  keeps  them  equally  ^[^^[^1^ 
fast  to  its  surface  on  all  sides.     Hence,  as  all  terrestrial 
bodies  are  attracted  towards  the  earth's  center,  they 
can  be  in  no  danger  of  falling  from  any  one  side  of  the 
earth;  more  than  another.^ 

The  heaven  or  sky  surrounds  the  whole  earth :  and  Up  and 
when  we  speak  of  up  or  down,  we  mean  only  with  re-  ^|„^t! 
gard  to  ourselves  ;  for  no  point,  either  in  the  heaven  or 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  above  or  below,  but  only 
with  respect  to  ourselves.  And  let  us  be  upon  what 
part  of  the  earth  we  will,  we  stand  with  our  feet  to- 
wards its  center,  and  our  heads  towards  the  sky :  and 
so  we  say,  it  is  up  towards  the  sky,  and  down  towards 
the  center  of  the  earth. 

To  an  observer  placed  any  where  in  the  indefinite  AUobjecU 
space,  where  there  is  nothing  to  limit  his  view,  all  re-  J^"  nJ^Jp!*" 
mote   objects   appear  equally  distant  from  him;  andp«ur 
seem  to  be  placed  in  a  vast  concave  sphere,  of  which  diftaut 
his  eye  is  the  center.    Every  astronomer  can  demon- 
strate, that  the  moon  is  much  nearer  to  us  than  the  sun 
is ;  that  some  of  the  planets  are  sometimes  nearer  to 
US,  and  sometimes  farther  from  us,  than  the  sun  ;  that 
others  of  them  never  come  so  near  us  as  the  sun  always 
is ;  that  the  remotest  planet  in  our  system  is  beyond 
comparison  nearer  to  us  than  any  of  the  fixed  stars  are  ; 
and  that  it  is  highly  probable  some  stars  are,  in  a  man- 
ner, infinitely  more  distant  from  us  than  others.    And 
yet  all  these  celestial  objects  appear  equally  distant 
from  us.    Therefore,  if  we  imagine  a  large  hollow  sphere  of  the 
of  glass  to  have  as  many  bright  studs  fixed  to  its  in-  ^^^^^ 

side  as  there  are  stars  visible  in  the  heavens,  and  these  represent- 
ed Id  a 
machine. 
KtU  TS.    A  reference  to  this  fact  wUl  ahew  that  two  penduluma 

or  plomb-lines  anapended  freely  on  the  earth'a  aurface,  would  not  hang 

parallel  to  each  other,  hot  iiaame  aach  a  direction  aa  would  bring 

them  in  contact  at  the  center  of  gntTity  of  the  globe* 
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LRCT.    studs  to  be  of  different  magnitudes,  and  placed  at  the 

^''*'^*^*  same  angular  distance  from  each  other  as  the  stars  an 
the  sphere  will  be  a  true  representation  of  the  starry 
heaven^  to  an  eye  supposed  to  be  in  its  center,  and 
viewing  it  all  around.  And  if  a  small  globe,  with  a 
map  of  the  earth  upon  it,  be  placed  on  an  axis  in  the 
center  of  this  starry  sphere,  and  the  sphere  be  made  to 
turn  round  on  this  axis,  it  will  represent  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  heave*j  round  the  earth. 

If  a  great  circle  be  so  drawn  upon  this  sphere  as  to  dt 
vide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  or  hemispheres,  and  the 
plane  of  the  circle  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 

The  eattf-  Sphere,  this  circle  will  represent  the  equinoctial,  which 

noctial  divides  the  heavens  into  two  eqaal  parts,  called  the 
northern  and  the  southern  hemispherci ;  and  every  point 

The  iHficM.  ^^  ^''^^  circle  will  be  equally  distant  from  the  poles,  or 
ends  of  the  axis  in  thf  sphere.  That  pole  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  will  be  called 
the  north  pok  of  the  sphere^  and  that  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  southern  hemisphere^  the  wdh 
pok. 

If  another  great  circle  by,  drawn  upon  the  sphere,  in 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  equinoctial  at  an  angle 
of  23}  degrees  in  two  opposite  points,  it  will  represent 

The  ecii^  the  ecHptic,  or  circle  of  the  sun's  apparent  annual  motion; 

^**'''  one  half  of  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  equinoctiali 

and  the  other  half  on  the  south. 

If  a  large  stud  be  made  to  move  eastward  in  tlii^ 
ecliptic  in  such  a  manner  as  to  go  quite  romid  it,  in  the 
time  that  the  sphere  is   turned  round  westward  36^ 

The  8UH,    times  upon  its  axis ;  this  stud  will  represent  the  siif* 
changing  his  place  every  day  a  365th  part  of  the  eclip' 
tic  ;  and  going  round  westward,  tlie  same  way  as  tb^ 
stars  do ;  but  with  a  motion  so  much  slower  than  tl^^ 
motion  of  the  stars,   that  they  will  make  366  revel's^" 
tions  about  the  axis  of  the  sphere,  in  the  time  that 
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snn  makes  only  365.    Daring  one  half  of  these  re vo"  y^f^i^. 
lutionSj  the  sun  will  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  eqai-  v^^rw/ 
noctia] ;  during  the  other  half^  on  the  south ;  and  at  the 
end  of  each  half,  in  the  eqinoctional. 

If  we  suppose  the  terrestrial  globe  in  this  machine  to  "^^^  ^^"^^ 
be  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
starry  sphere  to  be  about  fiye  or  six  feet,  a  small  insect 
on  the  globe  would  see  only  a  very  little  portion  of  its 
surface ;  but  it  would  see  one  half  of  the  starry  sphere, 
the  coDverity  of  the  globe  hiding  the  other  half  from  its 
view.    If  the  sphere  be  turned  westward  round  the  f^^  ^^p. 
globe,  and  the  insect  could  judge  of  the  appearances  parent 
^hich  arise  from  that  motion,  it  would  see  some  stars  the  hea* 
'^ing  to  its  view  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  sphere,  whist  ^*'**' 
others  were  setting  on  the  western  :  but  as  all  the  stars 
^''e  fixed  to  the  sphere,  the  same  stars  would  always 
nse  in  the  same  points  of  view  on  the  east  side,  and  set 
"^  the  same  points  of  view  on  the  west  side.     With  the 
^^n  it  would  be  otherwise,  because  the  sun  is  not  fixed 
^  any  point  of  the  sphere,  but  moves  slowly  along  an 
^Mique  circle  in  it.     And  if  the  insect  should  look  to- 
^^rds  the  south,  and  call  that  point  of  the  globe,  where 
'^e  equinoctial  in  the  sphere  seems  to  cut  it  on  the  left 
^de,  the  east  pohU:  and  where  it  cuts  the  globe  on  the 
^Shtside,  the  west  point:  the  little  animal  would  see 
^e  sun  rise  north  of  the  east,  and  set  north  of  the  west, 
^1*  182  revolutions ;   after  which,  for  as  many  more, 
l^e  sun  would  rise  south  of  the  east,  and  set  south  of 
he  west.     And  in  the  whole  365  revolutions,  the  sun 
^oold  rise  only  twice  in  the  east  point,  and  set  twice  in 
•be  west.    All  these  appearances  would  be  the  same,  if 
tile  starry  sphere  stood  still  (the  sun  only  moving  in  the 
ecliptic)  and  the  earthly  globe  were  turned  round  the 
^^is  of  the  sphere  eastward.     For,  as  the  insect  would 
^®  carried  round  with  the  globe,  he  would  be  quite  in- 
ft^uaible  of  its  motion ;  and  the  sun  and  stars  would 
appear  to  move  westward. 
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LBCT.        We  are  but  very  small  beings  when  compared  with 

^[1^!;^^^'  oiir  earthly  globe,  and  the  globe  itself  is  but  a  dimension- 
less  point  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  starry 

The  opera  heavens.  Whether  the  earth  be  at  rest  and  the  heaven 
turns  round  it,  or  the  heaven  be  at  rest,  and  the  earth 
turns  round,  the  appearance  to  us  will  be  exactly  the 
same.  And  because  the  hea^veu  is  so  immensely  large, 
in  comparison  of  the  earth,  we  see  one  half  of  the 
heaven  as  well  from  the  earth's  surface,  as  we  could  do 
from  its  center,  if  the  limits  of  our  view  were  not  inter- 
cepted by  hills. 

CinUs  of    We  may  imagine  as  many  circles  described  upon  the 
'^       earth  as  we  please ;  and  we  may  imagine  the  plane  of 
any  circle  described  upon  the  earth  to  be  continued,  un- 
til it  marks  a  circle  in  the  concave  sphere  of  the  heaven. 
The  horizon  is  either  sensible  or  rational.    The  sendbk 

The  koru  horizon  is  tliat  circle,  which  a  man  standing  upon  a 
large  place,  observes  to  terminate  his  view  all  around 
where  the  heaven  and  earth  seem  to  meet.  The  plane 
of  our  sensible  horizon  continued  to  the  heaven,  di- 
vides it  into  two  hemispheres ;  one  visible  to  us,  the 
the  other  hid  by  the  convexity  of  the  earth. 

The  plane  of  the  rational  horizon,  is  supposed  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  the  sensible ;  to  pass  through  the  center 
of  the  earth,  and  to  be  continued  through  the  heavens. 
And  although  the  plane  of  the  sensible  horizon 
touches  the  earth  in  the  place  of  the  observer,  yet 
this  plane,  and  that  of  the  rational  horizon,  will  seem  to 
coincide  in  the  heaven,  because  the  whole  earth  is  but  a 
point  compared  to  the  sphere  of  the  heaven. 

The  earth  being  a  spherical  body,  the  horizon  or 
limit  of  our  view  must  change  as  we  change  our  place. 

Poi$$.  The  poles  of  the  earth  are  those  two  points  on  its  sur- 

face in  which  its  axis  terminates.     The  one  is  called  the 
fiorth  pole,  and  the  other  the  south  pole. 

The  poles  of  the  heaven,  are  those  two  points  in  which 
t^^  earth's  axis  produced  terminates  in  tho  heaven  :  so 
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that  the  twrth  pole  of  the  heaven  is  directly  over  the  ^Jj^^*^ 
north  pole  of  the  earth ;  and  the  south  pole  of  the  v^^^-^^ 
heaven  is  directly  over  the  south  pole  of  the  earth. 

The  equator  is  a  great  circle  upon  the  earth,  every  g^^f^r. 
part  of  which  is  equally  distant  from  either  of  the  two 
poles.  It  divides  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts,  called 
the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  If  we  suppose 
the  plane  of  this  circle  to  be  extended  to  the  heaven,  it 
win  mark  the  equinoctial  therein,  and  will  divide  the 
heaven  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  of  the  heaven. 

The  meridian  of  any  place  is  a  great  circle  passing  Meridian. 
through  that  place  and  the  poles  of  the  earth.  We 
may  imagine  as  many  such  meridians  as  we  please,  be- 
cause any  place  that  is  ever  so  Uttle  to  the  east  or  west 
of  any  other  place,  has  a  dififerent  meridian  from  that 
place ;  for  no  one  circle  can  pass  through  any  two  such 
places  and  the  poles  of  the  earth. 

The  meridian  of  any  place  is  divided  by  the  poles  into 
two  semicircles :  that  which  passes  through  the  place  is 
caUed  the  geographical,  or  upper  meridian :  and  that  which 
passes  through  the  opposite  place,  the  lower  meridian. 

When  the  rotation  of  the  earth  brings  the  plane  of  ivooii  and 
tbe  geographical  meridian  to  the  sun,  it  is  noon  or  mid-  "*"*  "****' 
day,  to  that  place ;  and  when  our  lower  meridian  comes 
to  the  sun,  it  is  midnighif 

All  places  lying  under  the  same  geographical  meri- 
dian, have  their  noon  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently 
all  the  other  hours.  All  those  places  are  said  to  have 
the  same  longitude,  because  no  one  of  them  lies  either 
eastward  or  westward  from  any  of  the  rest. 

If  we  imagine  24  semicircles,  one  of  which  is  the  geo-ffotti  cir* 
graphical  meridian  of  a  given  place,  to  meet  at  the  poles  ^    ' 
and  to  divide  the  equator  into  24  equal  parts :  each  of 
these  meridians  will  come  round  to«the  sun  in  24  hours 
by  the  earth's  equable  motion  round  its  axis  in  that 
time.    And,  as  the  equator  contms  360  degrees,  iVv^te 


] 
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L£i7r_  ▼'il  '3«  13  aegr?jei  cjacuned  between  any  two  of  tbese 
ner-jnaiu  wiucii  ar*  learest  tu  one  aaotlier;lbr  34  timet 
13  is  Ml>.     Anil  i^  rie«arta*9  lootMHi  is  eastward,  the  ; 
smi'f  ipparmc  modoa  will  be  westward,  at  tlie  rate  of  j 
13  ie:er;cj  ^i^h  'liiiw.     Tberetbre, 

Tbey  wio^e  {"soicrapaical  Bervfiaa  is  fifteen  degrees  ^ 
ioscw^krd  frim  ju>.  lave  aoon.  and  eTery  other  hour,  aa 
iijor  MOQifr  "han  we  have.  They  whose  meridian  if 
urtsna  'Je:gn:i!5  we:»cwani  ixooi  ns,  baTC  nooa,  and  every 
odber  ikKzr..  aa  loor  lacer  than  we  baTe  ;  and  ao  on  ia 
pn>p«:rt:oo.    reck^ain^    one    hoar  for    every    fifteen 


Aa  khse  eartb  niras  roond  its  axis  once  in  24  hours, 
and  shews  icsebf  aQ  roond  to  the  son  in  that  time ;  so 
it  ^oes  roond  the  son  once  a  year,  in  a  great  circle  call- 
ed the  ecUpck.  which  crosses  the  equinoctial  in  two  op- 
p«>5ite  points,  oiakin^  an  angle  of  32)  degrees  with  the 
«qaiiii>ct:al  on  each  side.     So  that  one  half  of  the  ecUp- 
tic  is  13  iLe  C'TiLeni  hemisphere,  and  the  other  in  the 
soathem.     It  contains  360  eqoal  parts,  called  degrees, 
as  all  other  circles  do,  whether  preat  or  small)  and  as 
the  eanb  goes  once  round  in  erery  year,  the  son  will 
appear  to  do  the  same,  changing  his  place  almost  a  de- 
gree, at  a  mean  rate^  every  24  hours.     So  that  whatever 
place  or  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  the  earth  is  in  at  aof 
time,  the  sun  if^ill  then  appear  in  the  opposite. 

And  as  one  half  of  the  ecliptic  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  equinoctial,  and  the  other  half  on  the  south  ;  thesai 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  will  be  half  a  year  on  the  sootk 
side  of  the  equinoctial,  and  half  a  year  on  the  north; 
and  twice  a  year  in  the  equinoctial  itself, 
^w  ud  Xhc  ecliptic  is  divided  by  astronomers  into  12  equal 
parts,  called  signs,  each  sign  into  30  degrees,  and  each 
degree  into  60  mi/iutes:  but  in  using  the  globea,  we  sel- 
dom want  the  sun's  place  nearer  than  half  a  degree  of 
the  truth.    • 
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The  names  and  characters  of  the  12  signs  are  as  fol-    LECT. 
low:  be^ningat  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  where  it^'"*''^' 
crosses  the  equinoctial  to  the  northward,  and  reckoning 
eastward  round  to  the  same  point  again.    And  the  days 
of  the  months  on  which  the  sun  now  enters  the  signs, 
are  set  down  below  them. 


Aries, 

Taurus, 

Gemim, 

Cancer^ 

March 
20 

8 

April 

20 

n 

May 

21 

June 
21 

Leo, 

a 

July 
23 

Virgo, 

August 
23 

Libra, 

September 
23 

Scorpio, 

n 

October 
23 

Sagittarius, 

t 
November 
'22 

Capricorn, 

Vf 
December 
21 

Aquarius, 

January 
20 

Pisces 
K 
February. 
18 

By  remembering  on  what  day  the  sun  enters  any 
particular  sign,  we  may  easily  find  his  place  any  day 
afterward,  whilst  he  is  in  that  sign,  by  reckoning  a  de- 
gree for  each  day ;  which  will  occasion  no  error  of  con- 
sequence in  using  the  globes. 

When  the  sun  is  at  the  beginning  of  Aries,  he  is  in 
the  equinoctial ;  and  from  that  time  he  declines  north- 
ward every  day,  until  he  comes  to  the  beginning  of 
Cancer,  which  is  23^  degrees  from  the  equinoctial: 
from  thence  he  recedes  southward  ev^ry  day,  for  half 
a  year ;  in  the  middle  of  which  half,  he  crosses  the  equi- 
noctial at  the  beginning  of  Libra ;  and  at  the  end  of  that 
half  year,  he  is  at  his  greatest  south  declination,  in  the 
beginning  of  Capricorn,  which  is  also  231  degrees  from 
the   equinoctial.    Then,    he  returns   northward   from 
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i.ECT.    Capricorn  every  day,  for  half  a  year  ;  in  the  middk  oi 
\!^!v^'  which  hali;  he  crosses  the  equinoctial  at  the  begimiBg 
of  Aries :  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  arrives  at  Camxr, 

The  sun*8  motion  in  the  ecliptic  is  not  perfectly  eqo^ 
ble,  for  he  continoes  eight  days  longer  in  the  northen 
half  of  the  ecliptic,  than  in  the  sonthem :  so  that  As 
summer  half  year,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  eigU 
days  longer  than  the  winter  half  year;  and  the  contniy 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.^ 
Vffik:        The  tropics  are  lesser  circles  in  the  heaven,  paraDd 
to  the  equinoctial ;  one  on  each  side  of  %  touching  tk 
ecliptic  in  the  points  of  its  greatest  declination;  m 
that  each  tropic  is  231  degrees  from  the  equinoctial,  om 
on  the  north  side  of  it,  and  ftie  other  on  the  soafh. 
The  northern  tropin,    ouches  the  ecliptic  at  the  begin 
ning  of  Cancety  the  southern  at  the  beginning  of  Coprj- 
corn  :  for  which  reason  the  former  is  called  the  trope  cf 
CoMcer,  and  the  latter  the  tropic  of  Capricorn* 
Polar  or-      The  pclur  circits  in  the  lieaven^  are  each  23k  dcgreei 
from  the  poles,  all  around.    That  which  goes  round  ihfi 
nortii  pole,  is  called  the  arctic  circle,  from  apicroc,  which 
signifies  a  bear:  there  being  a  collection  or  groape  of 
stars  near  the  north  pole,  which  goes  by  that  aame 
The  south  polar  circle,  is  called  the  antarctic  circle,  fron 
its  being  opposite  to  the  arctic. 

The  ecliptic,  tropics,  and  polar  circles,  are  drawa 
upon  the  terrestrial  globe,  as  weU  as  upon  tlie  celestial 
But  the  ecliptic,  being  a  great  circle  fixed  in  the  heaveni, 
cannot  properly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  terrestml 
globe ;  and  is  laid  down  upon  it  only  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  solving  some  problems.  So  that,  if  this  circle 
on  the  terrestrial  globe  was  properly  divided  into  the 
months  and  days  of  the  year,  it  would  not  only  suit  the 

Note  74.    The  tenn  tropic  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word,  whicfc 
signified  to  turn,  as  the  sun  recedes  from  these  circles  immediitelj    ] 
after  the  longest  day  in  tlie  summer,  and  the  shortest  in  winter. 
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;lobe  better,  but  would  also  make  the  problems  tbereon    lbct. 
uich  easier.  Viii.«tix. 

Id  order  to  form  a  true  idea  of  the  earth's  motion 
ound  its  axis  every  24  hours^  which  is  the  cause  of  day 
lid  night ;  and  of  its  motion  in  the  ecliptic  round  tlie 
an  every  year^  which  is  the  cause  of  the  diflferent 
engtbs  of  days  and  nights^  and  of  the  vicissitude  of 
casons  ;  take  the  following  method,  which  will  be  both 
asy  and  pleasant. 

Let  a  small  terrestrial  globe,  of  about  three  inches  An  idea  of 
liameter,  be  suspended  by  a  long  thread  of  twisted  ^^q^^ 
ilk,  fixed  to  its  north  pole :  then  having  placed  a  lighted 
:uidle  on  a  table,  to  represent  the  sun,  in  the  center  of  a 
loop  of  a  large  cask,  which  may  represent  the  eclip- 
ic,  the  hoop  making  an  angle  of  23^  degrees  with  the 
dane  of  the  table;  hang  the  globe  within  the  hoop  near 
o  it ;  and  if  the  table  be  level,  the  equator  of  the  globe 
rill  be  parallel  to  the  table,  and  the  plane  of  the  hoop 
riU  cut  the  equator  at  an  angle  of  23|  degrees ;  so  that 
me  half  of  the  equator  will  be  above  the  hoop,  and  the 
ttber  half  below  it :  and  the  candle  will  enlighten  one 
lalf  of  the  globe,  as  the  sun  enlightens  one  half  of  the 
arth,  whilst  the  other  half  is  in  the  dark. 

Things  being  thus  prepared,  twist  the  thread  towards 
he  left  hand,  that  it  may  tnrn  the  globe  the  same  way 
>y  untwisting ;  that  is,  from  west,  by  south,  to  east 
Kb  the  globe  turns  round  its  axis  or  thread,  the  differ- 
ent places  of  its  surface  will  go  regularly  through  the 
light  and  dark ;  and  have,  as  it  were,  an  alternate  re- 
hnm  of  day  and  night  in  each  rotation.  As  the  globe 
continues  to  turn  round,  and  to  shew  itself  all  around 
to  the  candle,  carry  it  slowly  round  the  hoop  by  the 
thread,  from. west,  by  south,  to  east;  which  is  the  way 
that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun,  once  a  year,  in  the 
Ecliptic  :  and  you  will  see,  that  whilst  the  globe  conti- 
lues  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hoop,  the  candle  (being 
ilien  north  of  the  equator)  will  constantly  shine  round 
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LEGT.    the  north  pole  ;  and  all  the  northern  places  which  go 
^^JJHj^*  through  any  part  of  the  dark^  will  go  through  a  less 
portion  of  it  than  they  do  of  the  light ;  and  the  more 
80^  the  farther  they  are  from  the  equator :  consequently, 
their  days  are  then  longer  than  their  nights.   When  the 
globe  comes  to  a  point  in  the  hoop,  mid-way  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  points,  the  candle  will  be  directly 
over  the  equator,  aud  will  enlighten  the  globe  just  from 
pole  to  pole ;  and  then  every  place  on  the  globe  will  go 
through  equal  portions  of  light  and  darkness,  as  it  runs 
round   its  axis;  and  consequently,  the  day  and  nigbt 
will  be  of  equal  length  at  all  places  upon  it.     As  tbe 
globe  advances  thenceforward,   towards    the    highest 
part  of  the  hoop,  the  candle  will  be  on  the  south  side 
of  the  equator,  shining  farther  and  farther  round  the 
south  pole,  as  the  globe  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the 
hoop ;  leaving  the  north  pole  as  much  in  darkness,  as 
the  south  pole  is  then  in  the  light,  and  making  long  days 
and  short  nights  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator,  and 
the  contrary  on   the  north  side,  whilst  the  globe  con- 
tinues in  the  northern  or  higher  side  of  the  hoop  :  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  highest  point,  the  days  will  be  at 
the   longest,    and  the   nights    at   the   shortest,   in  the 
southern  hemisphere ;  and  the  reverse  in  the  northern. 
As  the  globe  advances  and  descends  in  the  hoop,  th« 
liglit  will  gradually  recede  from  the  south  pole,  and  ap- 
proach towards  the  north  pole,  which  will  cause  the 
northern  days  to  lengthen,  and  the  southern   days  to 
shorten  in  the  same  proportion.   When  the  globe  comes 
to  the  middle  point,    between  the  highest  and  lowest 
points  of  the  hoop,  the  candle  will  be  over  the  equator, 
enlightening  the   globe  just  frftm  pole   to  pole,  when 
every  place   of  the  earth    (except  the  poles)  will  go 
through  equal  portions  of  light  and  darkness  ;  and  con- 
sequently, the  day  and  night  will  be  then  equal,  all  over 
the  globe. 

And  thus,  at  a  very  small  expense,  one  may  have  a 
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deliirhtful  and  demonstrative  view  of  the  cause  of  days    lect. 
and  nights,  with  their  gradual  increase  and  decrease  in  ^^v^xJ 
lengthy  through  the  whole  year^  together  with  the  vicis- 
situdes of  springy  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  in  each 
annual  course  of  the  earth  round  the  sun.^ 

If  the  hoop  be  divided  in  to  12  equal  parts,  and  the 
signs  be  marked  in  order  upon  it,  beginning  with  Can- 
cer at  the  highest  point  of  the  hoop,  and  reckoning  east- 
ward (or  contrary  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun; 
you  will  see  how  the  sun  appears  to  change  his  place 
every  day  in  the  ecliptic,  as  the  globe  advances  east- 
ward along  the  hoop,  and  turns  round  its  own  axis : 
and  that  when  the  earth  is  in  a  low  sign,  as  at  Capricorti, 
the  sun  must  appear  in  a  high  sign,  as  at  Cancer^  oppo- 
site to  the  earth's  real  place :  and  that  whilst  the  earth  is 
in  tlie  southern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  the  sun  appears  in  the 
northern  half,  andvire  versa:  that  the  farther  any  place 
is  from  the  equator,  between  it  and  the  polar  circle,  the 
greater  is  the  difference  between  the  longest  and  short- 
est day  at  that  place  ,  and  that  the  poles  have  but  one 
day  and  one  night  in  the  whole  year. 

These  things  premised,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  de- 
scription and  use  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  explain 
the  geographical  terms  as  they  occur  in  the  problems. 

This  globe  has  the  boundaries  of  land  and  water  laid  The  terres^ 
down  upon  it^  the  countries  and  kingdoms  divided  by  described! 
dots,  and  coloured  to  distinguish  them,  the  islands  pro- 
perly situated,  the  rivers  and  principal  towns  inserted, 
as  they  have  been  ascertained  upon  the  earth  by  mea- 
surement and  observation. 

The   equator,  ecliptic,   tropics,   polar   circles,    and 


Sote  75.  Mr.  Christie  has  contrived  an  improved  apparatus,  operating 
on  nearly  similar  principles,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the  above  ingeni- 
ous mathematical  Professor  to  add,  that  his  teliurian  appears  admi« 
imbly  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  most  of  the  problems  dc* 
by  OUT  Author. 

19.  ir 


SOO  raaouaoira  LacnuH. 


LECT.  meriditiM*  are  Udd  down  19011  die  gbbe  ia  flb 
^J!;;^«limdj  doMribed.  The  ecliptie  ie  difided  Ue  IS 
ngnsy  end  each  sign  into  30  degreee,  wUdl  era  gdn- 
relly  sabdiTided  into  helves,  end  into  qverfen  if  Ihe 
globe  is  large.  Each  tropie  is  SS|  degrees,  from  Ihe 
equator,  and  each  polar  cirele  231  degrees  from  its  re- 
spectif  e  pole.  Circles  are  drawn  peraDel  to  the  wfm- 
tor,  at  every  ten  degrees  distanoe  from  it  on  eadi  sids 
of  the  poles:  these  circles  are  called  fiaralfali  tfktihA. 
On  large  globes  there  are  circles  drawn  perpendicQlailr 
through  eveiy  tenth  degree  of  the  equator,  intersecthg 
each  other  at  the  poles :  but  on  globes  of  or  under  t 
foot  diameter,  they  are  only  drawn  through  every  ff- , 
teenth  degree  of  the  equator ;  these  circles  are  generality 
called  meridisii^  sometimes  ctrdb  rf  bmgiimde,  audit 
other  times  AoMT^nxfa. 

The  globe  is  hung  in  a  brass  ring,  called  the  fliuam 
mcrMSea;  and  turns  upon  a  wire  iii.  each  pole  sunk  half 
its  thickness  into  one  side  of  the  meridian  ring ;  hj 
which  means,  thai  side  of  the  ring  divides  the  globe  ints 
two  equal  parts,  called  the  eastern  and  western  htmispkem; 
as  the  equator  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the 
morthem  and  souiherH  hemispheres.    This  ring  is  clivided 
into  360  equal  parts  or  degrees*  on  the  side  wherein  the 
axis  of  the  globe  turns.     One  half  of  these  degrees  are 
numbered,  and  reckoned,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole*, 
where  they  end  at  90  :  their  use  is  to  shew  the  latitudes 
of  places.     The  degrees  ou  the  other  half  of  the  meri- 
dian ring,  are  numbered  from  the  poles  to  the  equator, 
where  they  end  at  90 :  their  use  is  to  shew  how  to 
elevate  either  the  north  or  south  pole  above  the  horisoOi 
according  to  the  latitude  of  any  given  place,  as  it  is 
north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

The  brazen  meridian  is  let  into  two  notches  made  in 
a  broad  flat  ring,  called  the  wooden  horizon,  the  upper 
surface  of  which  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts, 
called  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres.    One  notch  is 
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ia  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and  the  other  in  the  lect. 
looth.  On  ih\$  horizon  are  several  concentric  circles,  ^JJl^Ji^* 
nrhich  contain  the  months  and  days  of  the  year,  the  signs 
and  degrees  answering  to  the  sun's  place  for  each  month 
and  day,  and  the  32  points  of  the  compass.- -The  gra- 
duated side  of  the  brass  meridian  lies  towards  the  east 
side  of  the  horizon,  and  should  be  generally  kept  towards 
the  person  who  works  problems  by  the  globes. 

There  is  a  small  horary  circle,  so  fixed  to  the  north 
part  of  the  brazen  meridian,  that  the  wire  in  the  north 
pole  of  the  globe  is  in  the  center  of  that  circle  ;  and  on 
the  wire  is  an  index,  which  goes  over  all  the  24  hours 
of  the  circle,  as  the  globe  is  turned  round  its  axis. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  horary  circles,  one  between 
each  pole  of  the  globe  and  the  brazen  meridian ;  which 
is  the  contrivance  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Joseph 
Harris,  master  of  the  assay-office  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  makes  it  very  convenient  for  putting  the  poles 
of  the  globe  through  the  horizon,  and  for  elevating  the 
pole  to  small  latitudes  and  declinations  of  the  sun  ; 
which  cannot  be  done  where  there  is  only  one  horary 
circle  fixed  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  brazen  meridian. 

There  ia  a  thin  slip  of  brass,  called  the  quadrant  of 
aUUude,  which  is  divided  into  90  equal  parts  or  degrees, 
answering  exactly  to  so  many  degrees  of  the  equator. 
It  is  occasionally  fixed  to  the  uppermost  point  of  the 
brazen  meridian  by  a  nut  and  screw.  The  divisions 
end  at  the  nut,  and  the  quadrant  is  turned  round  upon  it. 

As  the  globe  has  been  seen  by  most  people,  and  upon 
the  figure  of  which,  in  a  plate,  neither  the  circles  nor 
countries  can  be  properly  expressed,  we  judge  it  would 
signify  very  little  to  refer  to  a  figure  of  it ;  and  shall 
therefore  only  give  some  directions  how  to  choose  a 
globe,  and  then  describe  its  use. 

1.  See  that  the  papers  be  well  and  neatly  pasted  on  Directions 
the  globes,  which  you  may  know,  if  the  lines  and  circles  i^  of^' 

U  2  %^^* 
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t*.    thereon  meet  exactly,  and  continue  all  the  way  ctbb 
^  and  whole ;  the  circles  not  breaking  into  several  arcliei, 

nor  the  papers  either  coining  short,  or  lapping  ow  one 

another. 

2.  See  that  the  colours  be  transparent,  and  not  hid 
too  thick  upon  the  globe  to  hide  the  names  of  placet. 

3.  See  that  the  globe  hang  evenly  between  the  bram 
meridian  and  the  wooden  horison  ;  not  inclining  eitW 
to  one  side  or  to  the  other. 

4.  See  that  the  globe  be  as  close  to  the  horizon  and 
meridian  as  it  conveniently  may ;  otherwise,  yea  wiD 
be  too  much  puzzled  to  find  against  what  part  of  the 
globe  any  degree  of  the  meridian  or  horizon  is. 

5.  See  that  the  equinoctial  line  be  even  with  the  ho- 
rizon all  around,  when  the  north  or  south  pole  is  d^ 
vated  90  degrees  above  the  horizon. 

6.  See  that  the  equinoctial  line  cuts  the  horizon  in  the 
east  and  west  points,  in  all  elevations  of  the  pole  fron 
0  to  90  degrees. 

7.  See  that  the  degree  of  the  brazen  meridian  marked 
with  0,  be  exactly  over  the  equinoctial  line  of  the  globe. 

8.  See  that  there  be  exactly  half  of  the  brazen  me- 
ridian above  the  horizon  ;  which  you  may  know,  if  yon 
bring  any  of  the  decimal  divisions  on  the  meridian  to 
the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and  find  their  comple- 
ment to  90  in  the  south  poiut. 

9.  See  that  when  the  quadrant  of  altitude  is  placed 
as  far  from  the  equator  o.i  the  brazen  meridian,  as  the 
pole  is  elevated  above  the  horizon,  the  beginning  of  tbe 
degrees  of  the  quadrant  reaches  just  to  the  plane  sur- 
face of  the  horizon. 

10.  See  that  whilst  the  index  by  the  hour  circle  (by 
the  motion  of  the  globe)  passes  from  one  hour  to  ano- 
ther, 16  degrees  of  the  equator  pass  under  the  graduated 
edge  of  the  brazen  meridian. 

11.  See  that  the  wooden  horizon  be  made  substantial 
and  strong :  it  being  generally  observed,  that  iii  most 
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glf'ies^  the  horizon  is  the  first  part  that  fails,  on  account    lect. 
of  its  having  been  made  too  slight.  Vlll.&^ 

Id  using  tlie  globes^  keep  the  east  side  of  the  horizon  pifections 
towards  you  (unless  your  problem  requires  the  turning  for  using 
of  it)  wliich  side  you  may  know  by  the  word  East  upon 
the  horizon ;  for  then  you  have  the  graduated  side  of 
the  meridian  towards  you,  the  quadrant  of  altitude  be- 
fore you^  and  the  globe  divided  exactly  into  two  equal 
parts^  by  the  graduated  side  of  the  meridian. 

In  working  some  problems,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
turn  the  whole  globe  and  horizon  about,  that  you  may 
look  on  the  west  side  thereof ;  which  turning  will  be  apt 
to  jog  the  ball  so,  as  to  shift  away  that  degree  of  the 
globe  which  was  before  set  to  the  horizon  or  meridian  : 
to  avoid  which  inconvenience,  you  may  thrust  in  the 
feather-end  of  a  quill  between  the  baU  of  the  globe  and 
the  brazen  meridian ;  which,  without  hurting  the  ball, 
will  keep  it  from  turning  in  the  meridian,  whilst  you 
turn  the  west  side  of  the  horizon  towards  you. 

PROBLEM   I. 

To  find  the  latitude^  and  longitude^  of  any  given  place 

upon  the  globe. 

Turn  the  globe  on  its  axis,  until  the  given  place 
comes  exactly  under  that  graduated  side  of  the  brazen 

N^rte  70.  The  latitude  of  a  place  is  itt  distance  from  the  equator, 
and  is  north  or  south,  as  the  place  b  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 
Those  who  Ure  at  the  equator  have  no  latitude,  because  it  is  there 
that  the  latitude  begins. — Nott  hy  the  Author, 

N^te  77.  The  longitude  of  a  place  is  the  number  of  degrees  (reck- 
oned upon  the  equator)  that  the  meridian  of  the  said  place  is  distant 
from  the  meridian  of  any  other  place  from  which  we  reckon,  either 
eastward  or  westward,  for  180  degrees,  or  half  round  the  globe.  The 
EfigUsh  reckon  the  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  London,  and  the 
French  now  reckon  it  from  the  meridian  of  Paris.  The  meridian  of 
that  place,  from  which  the  longitude  is  reckoned,  is  called  the  ^rst 
.  wteriditm.  The  places  upon  this  meridian  have  no  longitude,  because  It 
is  there  that  the  longitude  begins. — Ibid, 
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LECT.   meridian,  on  wbich  the  degrees  are  numbered  from  the 
^^  eqaator ;  and  observe  what  degree  of  the  meridian  tbe 
place  then  lies  under ;  which  is  its  latitude,  north  or 
sooth,  as  tbe  place  is  north  or  south  of  the  equator. 

The  globe  remaining  in  this  position,  the  degree  of 
the  equator,  which  is  under  the  braien  meridian,  is  tbe 
longitude  of  the  place  (from  the  meridian  of  London  ob 
the  English  globes)  which  is  east  or  west,  as  the  plice 
lies  on  the  east  or  west  side  of  the  first  meridian  of  the 
globe. — AU  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  America,  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  meridian  of  London;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Europe  and  of  AJricm,  together  with  all  Am,  is 
on  the  east  side  of  the  meridian  of  hondon,  which  is 
reckoned  the  firtt  meridian  of  the  globe  by  the  EngSA 
geographers  and  astronomers. 

PROBLEM  II. 

The  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  place  being  gicen,  to  fad 

that  place  on  the  globe. 

Look  for  the  given  longitude  in  the  equator  (count- 
ing it  eastward  or  westward  from  the  first  meridian,  as 
it  is  mentioned  to  be  east  or  west) ;  and  bring  the  point 
of  longitude  in  the  equator  to  tbe  brazen  meridian,  on 
that  side  which  is  above  the  south  point  of  tbe  horizon ; 
then,  count  from  the  equator,  on  the  brazen  meridian^ 
to  the  degree  of  the  given  latitude,  towards  the  north  or 
south  pole,  according  as  the  latitude  is  north  or  south  ? 
and  under  that  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian,  yoim 
will  have  the  place  required. 

PROBLEM    III. 

Tojind  the  difference  of  longitude,  or  difference  of  latitude^, 

between  any  two  given  places. 

Bring  each  of  these  places  to  the  brazen  meridian^ 
and  see  what  its  latitude  is :  the  lesser  latitude  subtract- 
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from  the  greater^  if  both  places  are  on  the  same  side  lect. 
the  equator^  or  both  latitudes  added  together^  if  they 
OD  different  sides  of  it,  is  the  difference  of  latitude 
[uired.  And  the  number  of  degrees  contained  be- 
sen  these  places,  reckoned  on  the  equator,  when  they 
>  brought  separately  under  the  brazen  meridian,  is 
ir  difference  of  longitude,  if  it.be  less  than  180:  but 
Qore,  let  it  be  subtracted  from  360,  and  the  remainder 
he  difference  of  longitude  required.  Or, 
laving  brought  one  of  the  places  to  the  brazen  meri- 
Q,  and  set  the  hour  index  to  XII,  turn  the  globe 
il  the  other  place  comes  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and 
number  of  hours  and  parts  of  an  hour,  passed  over 
the  index,  will  give  the  longitude  in  time ;  which  may 
easily  reduced  to  degrees,  by  allowing  15  degrees 
every  hour,  and  one  degree  for  every  four  minutes. 
V.  D.  When  we  speak  of  bringing  any  place  to  tho 
zen  merldiauj  it  is  the  graduated  side  of  the  meri« 
A  that  is  meant. 

PROBLEM  IV. 

/  place  being  given,  tojind  all  those  places  that  kave  the 
same  longitude  or  latitude  with  it. 

Iring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  then 
those  places  which  lie  under  that  side  of  the  meri- 
n,  from  pole  to  pole,  have  the  same  longitude  with 
given  place.  Turn  the  globe  round  its  axis,  and  all 
se  places  which  pass  under  the  same  ilegree  of  the 
ridian  that  the  given  place  does,  have  the  same  lati- 
le  with  that  place. 

Since  all  latitudes  are  reckoned  from  the  equator, 
1  all  longitudes  are  reckoned  from  the  first  meridian, 
8  evident,  that  the  point  of  the  equator  which  is  cut 
the  first  meridian,  has  neither  latitude  nor  longitude. 
The  greatest  latitude  is  90  degrees,  because  no  place 
more  than  90  degrees  from  the  equator.    And  the 
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LmCT.    ;;rc:ute5t  loiiiritude  it  180  degrees,  because  no  places 
y2^t^'  ^^^^^'  tl>s^  ISO  degrees  from  the  first  meridian. 


PROBLEM   V. 

To  foftd  the  antoBci/'  perioeci,^  at^  antipodes,"*  q/'  ixjf 

given  place. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  braxen  meridian,  aod 
having  found  its  latitude,  keep  the  globe  in  that  sititt- 
tion,  and  count  the  same  number  of  degrees  of  latitude 
from  the  equator  towards  the  contrary  pole,  and  where 
the  reckoning  ends,  you  have  the  atUaci  of  the  given 
place  upon  the  globe.  Those  who  live  at  the  equator 
have  no  antctci. 

Sou  7S.  The  Milffct  are  thoM  people  who  live  on  the  wud%  boi- 
tliao,  and  in  equal  latiiadefly  od  different  sides  of  (he  equator,  neiag 
un  tbe  same  meridiaD,  tliey  have  the  same  hours  ;  that  is,  when  It  ii 
noon  to  tlie  one,  it  is  also  noon  to  the  other :  and  nvhen  it  b  midiiglrt 
to  tht*  uDc,  it  is  also  midnight  to  the  other,  &c.  Being  on  different 
sides  of  tlie  equator,  they  have  different  or  opposite  seasons  at  tW 
«:r:.i*  tin<o  ;  tlie  Icns^th  of  any  day  to  the  one  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  ni^hi  uf  lliut  day  to  the  other;  and  they  have  equal  elevations  of 
the  different  poles. — \ote  by  tkt  Author. 

Sole  7U.  The  jteriaei  are  those  people  who  live  on  the  same  pi- 
rallel  of  latitude,  but  on  opposite  meridians  :  so  that  though  their  lati* 
tude  Ix'  the  Fame,  their  longitude  differs  180  degrees.  By  being  n 
the  same  latitude,  they  have  equal  elevations  of  the  same  pole  (fortbe 
elevation  of  the  pole  is  always  e<|ual  to  the  latitude  of  the  place)  the 
same  length  of  days  or  nights,  and  the  same  seasons.  But  being  oa 
opposite  meridians,  when  it  is  noon  to  the  one,  it  is  midnight  to  tJat 
other.— Ibid, 

Sute  80.  The  antipodes  are  those  who  live  diametrically  opposite 
to  one  another  upon  the  globe,  standing  with  feet  towards  feet,  ob 
opposite  meridians  and  parallels.  Being  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
equator,  they  have  opposite  seasons,  winter  to  one,  when  it  is  suunitr 
to  the  other ;  being  equally  distant  from  the  equator,  they  have  thr 
contrary  poles  equally  elevated  above  the  horizon  ;  being  on  opp^^^i^^ 
meridians,  when  it  is  noon  to  the  one,  it  must  be  midnight  to  the  other; 
and  as  the  sun  recedes  fior.i  the  one  when  he  approaches  to  the  other, 
Uie  leng-th  of  the  day  to  the  one  must  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
night  at  the  same  time  to  the  other.— l^tW. 
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The  globe  remaining  in  the  same  position,  set  the    lect. 
hour  index  to  the  upper  XII  on  the  horary  circle,  and  ^^JJ'j!^' 
turn  the  globe  until  the  index  comes  to  the  lower  XII ; 
then,  the  place  which  lies  under  the  meridian,  in  the 
same  latitude  with  the  given  place,  is  the  periaci  requir- 
ed.    Those  wha  live  at  the  poles  have  nop€ri(eci. 

As  the  globe  now  stands  (with  the  index  at  the  lower 
XII)  the  antipodes  of  the  given  place  will  be  under  the 
same  point  of  the  brazen  meridian  where  its  antiBci  stood 
before.    Every  place  upon  the  globe  has  its  arttipodes. 

PROBLEM  VI 

To  find  the  distance  between  any  two  places  on  the  globe. 

Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
over  both  the  places,  and  count  the  number  of  degrees 
intercepted  between  them  on  the  quadrant ;  then  mul- 
tiply these  degrees  by  60,  and  the  product  will  give  the 
distance  in  geographical  miles  :  but  to  find  the  distance 
in  English  miles,  multiply  the  degrees  by  69i,  and  the 
product  will  be  the  number  of  miles  required.  Or 
take  the  distance  betwixt  any  two  places  with  a  pair  of 
compasses*  and  apply  that  extent  to  the  equator ;  the 
number  of  degrees,  intercepted  between  the  points  of 
the  compasses,  is  the  distance  in  degrees  of  a  great  cir- 
cle f^  which  may  be  reduced  either  to  geographical 
miles,  or  to  English  miles,  as  above. 

Note  81.  Any  circle  that  divides  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  is 
called  a  great  cirele,  as  the  equator  or  meridian.  Any  circle  that  di- 
vides the  globe  into  two  unequal  parts  (which  every  parallel  of  lati- 
tude does)  is  called  a  leeeer  circle.  Now  as  every  circle,  whether  grea  t 
or  small,  contains  S60  degprees,  and  a  degree  upon  the  equator  or  me- 
ridian contains  60  geographical  miles,  it  is  evident  that  a  degree  of 
longitude  upon  the  equator  is  longer  than  a  degree  of  longitude  upon 
any  parallel  of  latitude,  and  must  therefore  contain  a  greater  numb(T 
of  miles.  So  that,  although  all  the  degrees  of  latitude  are  equally 
long  upon  an  artificial  globe  (though  not  precisely  so  upon  the  earth 
itvelf)  yet  the  degrees  of  longitude  decrease  in  length,  as  the  latitude 
increases,  but  not  in  the  same  proportion.    The  following  table  shews 
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JL£CT. 

Vin-fclX.  PROBLBM  m 

A  place  on  the  globe  being  givem,  and  ii$  duianeeJTom  mj 
other  place,  to  fhid  all  the  other  places  ypon  the  gbbewM 
are  at  the  fame  distance  Jrom  the  pvtm  place. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brasen  meridiao^  tod 
screw  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  meridian,  direcdf 
over  that  place  ;  then,  keeping  the  globe  in  that  pcMh 
tion,  turn  the  quadrant  quite  round  upon  it^  and  the  de- 
gree of  the  quadrant  that  touches  the  second  place,  wil 
pass  over  all  the  other  places  which  are  equally  distiBt 
with  it  from  the  given  place. 

This  is  the  same  as  if  one  foot  of  a  pair  of  compasiei 
was  set  in  the  given  place,  and  the  other  foot  extended 
to  the  second  place,  whose  distance  is  known ;  for  if  tin 
compasses  be  then  turned  round  the  first  place  as  a  cei- 
ter,  the  moving  foot  will  go  over  all  those  places  wUd 
are  at  the  same  distance  with  the  second  from  it 

the  length  of  a  degree  ot  longitude  in  geographical  mUes,  and  hii> 
dredth  parts  of  a  mile,  for  erery  degree  of  laftltade,  Arom  the  eqimtir 
to  the  polea :  a  degree  on  the  equator  being  60  geographical  vAci. 
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ible  shewing  the  f lumber  of  miles  in  a  degreee  qf'longi'    LECT. 
tude,  in  om)  given  degree  of  latitude. 
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f.ECT. 
^  III  fc  iX.  PROBLEM  Tm. 

The  hvar  of  the  da^  at  wiuf  plaet  bamg  gnem^  tojM  A 
thoie  places  where  ii  is  noon  at  thai  time. 

Briag  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian^  and  lei 
the  index  to  the  ^ven  hour;  this  done,  tarn  the  globe 
until  the  index  points  to  the  upper  XII,  and  then,  all  the 
places  that  lie  under  the  brazen  meridian  have  noon  at 
that  time. 

y.  JB.  The  upper  XII.  always  stands  for  noon ;  tnd 
when  the  brining  of  any  place  to  the  brazen  meridiaii 
is  mentioned,  the  side  of  that  meridian  on  which  the 
de£:rees  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  is  meant,  unkti 
the  contrary  side  be  mentioned, 

PROBLEM  IX. 

The  hour  of' the  day  at  any  place  being  gmn,  tojSnd  what 
o'clock  it  then  is  at  any  other  place. 

Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  set 
tbe  index  to  the  given  hour;  then  turn  the  globe,  until 
I  lie  place  -^hcrt  the  hour  is  required  comes  to  the  meri- 
ilian,  and  the  index  will  point  out  the  hour  at  that 
place. 

PROBLEM  X. 

To  Jind  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  his  dccUnaiionf 
for  any  given  day  of  the  year. 

Look  on  tbe  horizon  for  the  given  day>  and  right 
against  it  you  have  the  degree  of  the  sign  in  which 
tfie  sun  is  (or  his  place)  on  that  day  at  noon.  Find  the 
same  degree  of  that  sign  in  the  ecliptic  line  upon  thf 
globe,  and  having  brought  it  to  the  brazen  meridian, 

Sote  81.  Tbe  san's  declination  is  his  distance  from  the  equinoctial  n 
degrees,  and  is  north  or  soath,  as  the  san  is  between  the  eqainoctial  9aA 
ta«*  north  or  sooth  pole.—  Sote  btf  the  AiUhor. 


\ 
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ve  what  degree  of  the  meridian  stands  over  it ;    l.bot. 
hat  is   the  sun's  declination,    reckoned  from  theVlli«cJX 
:or. 

PROBLEM  XI. 

!!ffy  of  the  motUh  being  given,  to  find  all  those  places 
the  earth  over  which  the  sun  will  pass  vertically  on 
t  day. 

id  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  given  day, 
laving  brought  it  to  the  brazen  meridian,  observe 
point  of  the  meridian  is  over  it;  then  turning  the 
round  its  axis,  all  those  places  which  pass  under 
3oint  of  the  meridian,  are  the  places  required :  for 
eir  latitude  is  equal,  in  degrees  and  parts  of  a 
e,  to  the  sun's  declination,  the  sun  mast  be  di- 
r  over  head  to  each  of  them  at  its  respective  noon. 

PROBLEM  XIL 

ce  bang  given  in  the  torrid  zone,^  to  fnd  those  two 
fs  of  the  year,  on  which  the  sun  shall  be  vertical  to 
/  place. 

ing  the  given  place  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and 
the  degree  of  latitude  that  is  exactly  over  it  on 
eridian ;  then  turn  the  globe  round  its  axis,  and 
ve  the  two  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  which  pass  ex- 
under  that  degree  of  latitude :  lastly,  find  on  the 
en  horizon,  the  two  days  of  the  year  on  which 

83.  The  globe  is  dWided  into  fiye  zones ;  one  torrid,  two  temperfite, 
D  frigid.  The  torrid  xane  lies  between  the  two  tropics,  and  is  47 
I  in  breadth,  or  38|  on  each  side  of  the  equator :  the  temperate 
ie  between  the  tropics  and  polar  circles,  or  from  331  degrees  of 
),  to  66),  on  each  side  of  the  eqnator ;  and  are  each  43  degrees  in 
I .  ikt  frigid  moneB  are  the  spaces  included  within  the  polar  circlea, 
leing  each  33|  degrees  from  their  respective  poles,  the  breadth  of 

thc«e  zones  is  47  degrees.  As  the  sun  never  goes  without  the 
<  he  most  eyety  moment  be  Tertical  to  some  place  or  other  in  the 
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LECT.    the  sun  is  in  those  degrees  of  the  ecliptic,  and  diej  m 

^^^1^^  the  days  required :  for  on  them,  and  none  else,  the  mfi 

declination  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  giTen  pliei: 

and   consequently,    he  will  then   be  verticat  to  it  rf 

noon. 

PROBLEM  XIII. 

To  fold  all  those  places  of  the  north  frigid  zone,  when  Ik 
sun  begins  to  shine  amstantfy  without  setting,  on  0j 
given  day,  from  the  2lst  of  March  to  the2U^ 
September. 

On  these  two  days,  the  sun  is  in  the  equinoctial,  wd 
enlightens  the  globe  exactly  from  pole  to  pole :  then- 
fore,  as  the  earth  turns  round  its  axis^  which  terminaiM 
in  the  poles,  every  place  upon  it  will  g^  equally  throog^ 
the  light  and  the  dark,  and  so  make  the  day  and  night 
equal  to  all  places  of  the  earth.  But  as  the  son  d^ 
clines  from  the  equator,  towards  either  pole,  he  wil 
shine  just  as  many  degrees  round  that  pole,  as  are  equal 
to  his  declination  from  the  equator ;  so  that  no  place 
within  that  distance  of  the  pole  will  then  go  through  anj 
part  of  the  dark,  and  consequently  the  sun  will  not  set 
to  it.  Now,  as  the  sun's  declination  is  northward,  from 
the  21st  of  March  to  the  23d  of  September,  he  must 
constantly  shine  round  the  north  pole  all  that  time; 
and  on  the  day  that  he  is  in  the  northern  tropic,  be 
shines  upon  the  whole  north  frigid  zone ;  so  that  no 
place  within  the  north  polar  circle  goes  through  anj 
part  of  the  dark  on  that  day.     Therefore, 

Having  brought  the  sun's  place  for  the  given  day  to 
the  brazen  meridian,  and  found  his  declination  (by 
Prob.  IX.)  count  as  many  degrees  on  the  meridian,  from 
the  north  pole,  as  are  equal  to  the  sun's  declination 
from  the  equator,  and  mark  that  degree  from  the  pole 
where  the  reckoning  ends :  then,  turning  the  globe  . 
^    round  its  axis,  observe  what  places  in  the  north  frigMl 
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Eone  pauis  directly  under  that  mark ;  for  they  are  the    LBCT. 
places  required.  VI11.&IX. 

The  like  may  be  done  for  the  south  frigid  zone^  from 
the  23d  of  September  to  the  21st  of  March,  during 
which  time  the  sun  shines  constantly  on  the  south 
pole. 

PROBLEM  XIV. 

Tojind  the  place  over  which  the  sun  is  vertical,  at  any  hour 

of  a  given  day. 

Having  found  the  sun's  declination  for  the  given  day 
(by  Prob.  EX.)  mark  it  with  chalk  on  the  brazen  meri- 
dian ;  then  bring  the  place  where  you  are  (suppose  Lon- 
don) to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  the 
given  hour ;  which  done,  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis,  until 
the  index  points  to  XII  at  noon  ;  and  the  place  on  the 
globe,  which  is  then  directly  under  the  point  of  the  sun's 
declination  marked  upon  the  meridian,  has  the  sun  that 
moment  in  the  senith,  or  directly  overhead. 

PROBLEM  XV. 

ne  dag  and  hour  at  any  place  being  given,  to  find  all 
thorn  places  where  the  sun  is  then  rising,  or  setting,  or  on 
the  meridian :  consequently,  all  those  places  which  are 
enlightened  at  that  time,  and  those  which  are  in  the 
dark. 

This  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  any  globe  fitted  up 
in  the  common  way,  with  the  hour  circle  fixed  upon 
the  brass  meridian  ;  unless  the  sun  be  on  or  near  some 
of  the  tropics  on  the  given  day.  But  by  a  globe  fitted 
up  according  to  Mr.  Joseph  Harrises  invention  (already 
mentioned)  where  the  hour-circle  lies  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  below  the  meridian,  it  may  be  solved  for  any 
day  in  the  year,  according  to  his  method ;  which  is  as 


^  11 
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uf^"^*-      Ha\in£:  found  the  place  to  which  the  son  ii  verticd  it 
-^^  the  ^nven  hour,  if  the  place  be  in  the  northern  henis- 
phere.  elevate  the  north  pole  ad  many  degrees  aboYe  tb 
horizon,  as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  that  place;  if  Ae 
place  be  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  elevate  the  sostk 
pole  accordingly ;  and  bring  the  said  place  to  thebmn 
meridian.     Then,   all   those  places   which  are  in  tb 
western  semicircle  of  the  horizon,  have  the  son  risiig 
to  them  at  that  time ;  and  those  in  the  eastern  semicirde 
have  it  setting:' to  those  under  the  upper  semicircle  of 
the  brass  meridian*  it  is  noon  ;.and  to  those  under tb 
lower   semicircle,   it  is   mid-night.      All   those  placet 
which  are  above  the  horizon,  are  enlightened  bytb 
sun.  and  have  the  sun  just  as  many  degrees  high  tt 
them,  as  they  themselves  are  above  the  horizon :  inl 
this  height  may  be  known,  by  fixing  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  on  the  brazen  meridian  over  the  place  to  whick 
the  sun  is  vertical ;  and  then,  laying  it  over  any  other 
place,  observe  what  number  of  degrees  on  the  quadrant 
are  intercepted  between  the  said  place  and  the  horixoo. 
In  all  those  places  that  are  18  degrees  below  the  westen 
semicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  morning  twilight  is  jolt 
beginning :  in  all  those  places  that  are  18  degrees  below 
the  eastern  semicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  evening  twi- 
light is  ending :  and  all  those  places  that  are  lower  than 
IS  degrees,  have  dark  night. 

If  anyplace  l>e  brought  to  the  upper  semicircle  of  the 
brazen  meridian,  and  the  hour  index  be  set  to  the  upper 
XII,  or  noon,  and  then  the  globe  be  turned  round  east- 
ward on  its  axis ;  when  the  place  comes  to  the  western 
semicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  shew  the  time 
of  sun-rising  at  that  place ;  and  when  the  same  place 
conies  to  the  eastern  semicircle  of  the  horizon,  the  iudex 
will  shew  the  time  of  sun-set. 

To  those  places  which  do  not  go  under  the  horizon, 
the  sun  sets  not  on  that  day:  and  to  those  which  do  not 
come  above  it,  the  sun  does  not  rise. 
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LBCT 

PROBLEM  XVI.  VilLfclX 

3Xe  day  ami  hour  of  a  lunar  eclipse  being  given ;  to  Jind 
all  those  places  of  the  earth  to  which  it  will  be  visible. 

The  moon  is  never  eclipsed  but  when  she  is  full,  and 
10  directly  opposite  to  the  sun,  that  the  earth's  shadow 
alls  upon  her.  Therefore,  whatever  place  of  the  earth 
he  son  is  vertical  to  at  that  time,  the  moon  must  be  ver- 
ical  to  the  antipodes  of  that  place  :  so  that  the  sun  will 
le  then  visible  to  one  half  of  the  earth,  and  the  moon  to 
ihe  other. 

Find  the  place  to  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  given 
loar  (by  Prob.  XIY.)  elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of 
bat  place,  and  bring  the  place  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
iraxen  meridian,  as  in  the  former  problem :  then,  as  the 
ion  will  be  visible  to  all  those  parts  of  the  globe  which 
ire  above  the  horizon,  the  moon  will  be  visible  to  all 
hose  parts  of  the  globe  which  are  below  it,  at  the  time 
it  ber  greatest  obscuration. 

But  with  regard  to  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  there  is  no 
(och  thing  as  shewing  to  what  places  it  will  be  visible, 
irith  any  degree  of  certainty,  by  a  common  globe  ;  be- 
cause the  moon's  shadow  covers  but  a  small  portion  of 
;he  earth's  surface ;  and  her  latitude,  or  declination  from 
the  ecliptic,  throws  her  shadow  so  variously  upon  the 
sarth,  that  to  determine  the  places  on  which  it  falls,  re* 
course  must  be  had  to  long  calculations. 

PROBLEM    XVn. 

To  rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  the  zenith,^  and  the 

stin*5  place. 

Find  the  latitude  of  the  place  (by  Prob.  I.)  and  if  the 
place  be  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  raise  the  nortli 

Kotj  83.  The  zeniik,  in  thi«  henae,  is  the  highest  point  of  the  brazen  me- 
ridian aboTe  the  horizon  ;  but  in  the  proper  sense,  it  is  that  point  of  cbe 
kwren  whic}i  is  directly  yerticnl  to  any  giren  place,  lU  unj  given  i»- 

itant  of  time. — Sote  69  the  Auihor, 
30 
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LECT.    pole  above  the  north  point  of  the  horisonj  u  nuj  1^ 
viii^  IX.  gi-ees  (counted  from  the  pole  upon  the  brasen  uenM 
as  are  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.    If  the  limte 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  raise  the  south  pokakiH: 
the  south  point  of  the  horizon,  as  many  degrees  u«t 
equal  to  the  latitude.     Then,  turn  the  globe  ti&Ai 
place  comes  under  its  latitude  on  the  brasen  merifaii 
and  fasten  the  quadrant  of  altitude  so,  that  the  chanM; 
edge  of  its  nut  (which  is  even  with  the  graduated  sd|4 
may  be  joined  to  the  zenith,  or  point  of  latitude.    Vk 
done,  bring  the  sun*s  place  in  the  ecliptic  for  the  pnt 
day,  (found  by  Prob.  X.)  to  the  graduated  side  of  At 
brazen  meridian,  and  set  the  hour-index  to  XII  at  asMb 
which  is  the  uppermost  XII  on  the  hour-circle ;  and  At 
globe  will  be  rectified. 
Remmrk.        I'hc  latitude  of  any  place-  is  equal  to  the  elevafioii  d 
the  nearest  pole  of  the  heaven  above  the  horizon  of  Alt 
place  ;  and  the  poles  of  the  heaven  are  directly  over  tk 
poles  of  the  earth,  each  90  degrees  from  the  equinodiil 
line.     Let  us  be  upon  what  place  of  the  earth  we  wOl, 
if  the  limits  of  our  view  be  not  intercepted  by  hills,  we 
shall  see  one  half  of  the  heaven,  or  90  degrees  every 
way  round,  from  that  point  which  is  over  our  beads. 
Therefore,  if  we  were  upon  the  equator,  the  poles  of  (be 
heaven  would  lie  in  our  horizon,  or  limit  of  our  view* 
if  we  go  from  the  equator,  towards  either  pole  of  the 
earth,  we  shall  see  the  corresponding  pole  of  the  heaven 
rising  gradually  above  our  horizon,  just  as  many  de- 
grees as  we  have  gone  from  the  equator :  and  if  we  were 
at  either  of  the  earth's  poles,  the  corresponding  pole  of 
the  heaven  would  be  directly  over  our  head.     Conse- 
quently, the  elevation  or  height  of  the  pole  in  degrees 
above  the  liorizon,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  degrees 
that  the  place  is  from  the  equator. 
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LECT. 

PROBLEM  xviil.  yin.&ix, 

TTie  latitude  of  any  place,  not  exceeding  QS%^  degrees,  and 
the  day  of  the  month,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  time  of 
sun-ridng  and  setting,  and  consequently  the  length  of  the 
day  and  night. 

Having  rectified  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  and  for 
the  8un'8  place  on  the  given  day  (as  directed  in  the  pre- 
ceding problem)  bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon,  and  the  hour-index  will 
shew  the  time  of  sun-rising ;  then  turn  the  globe  on  its 
axis^  until  the  sun's  place  comes  to  the  western  side  of 
the  horizon^  and  the  index  will  shew  the  time  of  sun- 
setting. 

The  hour  of  son-setting  doubled,  gives  the  length  of 
the  day ;  and  the  hour  of  sun-rising  doubled  gives  the 
length  of  the  night. 

PROBLEM  XIX. 

The  latitude  qf  aty  place,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  beitig 
given :  to  find  when  the  morning  twilight  begins,  and  the 
evening  twilight  ends,  at  that  place. 

This  problem  is  often  limited  ;  for,  when  the  sun  does 
not  go  18  degrees  below  the  horizon,  the  twilight  con- 
tinues the  whole  night ;  and  for  several  nights  together 
in  sununer,  between  49  and  66)  degrees  of  latitude :  and 
the  nearer  to  661,  the  greater  is  the  number  of  these 
pights.  But  when  it  does  begin  and  end,  the  following 
method  will  shew  the  time  for  any  given  day. 

Rectify  the  globe,  and  bring  the  sun's  place  in  the 
ecliptic  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon ;  then  mark 

Note  84.  All  places  whoso  latitude  is  more  than  66^  degrees,  are  in  the 
frigid  zones :  and  to  those  places  the  sun  does  not  set  in  sommer,  for  a 
certain  nnmber  of  dinmal  reTolations»  which  occasions  this  limitaticm  of 
latitade.~Nb<e  iy  the  AtUkf. 

x2 


I 


•nas:  suinr    >i   -3«»  fdiDCi:  wsii  &  cbaSk  which  is  in  tb«     | 


Bue  ir  ^e  iinraaii.  x  bam^  the  pent  oppoiite 
•XM  "iki  mir  »  iiacs  ?ii»  ams.  »  ihe  ^parimt  cf  ahi* 
-3Bie  ivis-  -SM  laui  ptiinc  md  term  the  giUbe  eaitarard, 
s^souic  :lie  laauTHic  it  ow  rwniV  — gfcy  «Bt3  it  is  jut 
L*^  iKV.'  'ti*  ii;ri  fo  "Tie  poixrsic :  iwl  the  iadez  «3I 
3innc  Tuc  :ae  lov  viea  zx  sursbu  tviEght  begins : 
nir  "He  mr'}  sisiins  -vul  :3m  he  IS  degtei  hdow  the 
-rucnn  sih;  it  iae  iiTrzuo.  Ti  tmd  che  tine  when  tk 
fv<»iiiic  Triiiric  faiis^  jriiir  ^  «i*s  place  to  Ae  wes- 
-xrt  mie  -x  :fie  juriana.  imi  dhe  p^Mt  opposite  to  it, 
vniird  vitf  sars^i  vrci  tie  coalk.  viD  be  rising  in  the 
i-atfc.  3ea.  arinif  rie  ^paanat  over  that  point,  and 
KwoaiiT  i£  t&ereua.  tan  the  x^obe  wtstwmrd,  until  the 
Mii  puinc  he  1$  Asywp*  ihu^re  the  honxon  on  the 
^peaihnac.  lad  the  isie x  w3  shew  the  tine  when  the 
evening  twiSchc  twk  :  :he  sob^  phfp  being  then  18  de- 
gre«s  heiow  the  weiierm  afe  «('  the  horinon. 


PROBLEM  XX. 


Tajtui  M  vias  icf  :/  zig  jtazr  :if  9mm  iiegim  to  siiHe  am- 
jbrtf.jir  rtf.icic  ftfTCA^.  :a  xiji  prai  piaot  in  the  mrlh 
f'^'Z''d  »;Af ;  •i.tc  lev  *c/ic^  iif  .".*::  JkMA  f o  do  «o. 

Rectzfy  the  cto*^"^  to  th«  Uiicade  of  the  place,  anil 
tarn  it  ab-: -:  an:;l  johw  point  of  the  ecliptic,  between 
Aria  and  GsAorr  coincides  with  the  nortli  point  of  the 
horizon  where  the  brazen  meridian  cut«  it :  then  6:ul. 
on  the  wooden  horizon,  what  dav  oi  the  %ear  the  sun  is 
in  that  point  oi  the  ecliptic  :  for  that  is  the  day  on  iThicIi 
the  snn  begins  to  shine  con<tarti]y  on  the  given  plare. 
without  setting.  This  done,  torn  the  ^lobe  until  some 
point  of  the  ecliptic,  between  Ccmctr  and  Libra,  coin- 
cides with  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  where  the 
brazen  meridian  cuts  it ;  and  find,  on  the  wooden  bori- 
son,  on  what  day  the  sun  is  in  that  point  of  the  ecliptic ; 
which  is  the  day  that  the  sun  leaves  off  constantly  shi> 
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^^g  on  tbe  said  place,  and  rises  and  sets  to  it  as  to  other  LECT. 
F^laces  on  the  c^lobe.  Tbe  number  of  natural  days,  or 
Complete  revolutions  of  the  sun  about  tbe  earth,  between 
Llie  two  days  above  found,  is  the  time  that  the  sun  keeps 
conatantly  above  the  liorizon  without  setting :  for  all  the 
portions  of  the  ecliptic,  that  lie  between  the  two  points 
nrliich  intersect  the  horizon  in  the  very  north,  never  sets 
below  it :  and  there  is  just  as  much  of  the  opposite  part 
of  the  ecliptic  that  never  rises ;  tlierefore,  the  sun  will 
keep  as  long  constantly  below  the  horizon  in  winter,  as 
above  it  in  sammer. 

Whoever  considers  the  globe,  will  find,  that  all  places 
of  the  earth  do  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  in 
respect  of  time,  and  are  equally  deprived  of  it.  For, 
the  days  and  ni<;;ht.s  are  always  equally  long  at  the  equa- 
tor :  and  in  all  ]>laces  that  have  latitude,  tlie  days  at 
one  time  of  the  year  are  exactly  equal  to  the  nights  at 
the  opposite  season. 

PROBLEM  XXI. 

To  find  iH  what  latitude  the  sun  shiftes  comtantli/  without 
settings  for  any  length  of  time  less  than  182}**  of  our 
days  atid  nights. 

Find  a  point  in  the  ecliptic  half  as  many  degrees  from 
the  beginning  of  Cancer  (either  towards  Aries  or  Libra) 
as  there  are  natural  days'*  in  the  time  given  ;  and  bring 
that  point  to  the  north  side  of  the  brazen  meridian,  on 
which  the  degrees  are  numbered  from  the  pole  towards 
the  equator:  then,  keep  the  globe  from  turning  on  its 
axis,  and  slide  the  meridian  up  or  down,  until  the  fore- 
said point  of  the  ecliptic  comes  to  the  north  point  of  the 

Note  85.  The  reason  of  tliiM  liniitutiim  in,  that  IH!2i  of  our  dayt  and 
nights  make  half  a  year,  which  is  the  longest  time  that  the  sun  skiiMi 
withoat  setting,  eren  at  the  poles  of  the  earth. — Note  by  thr  Auikor, 

Noit  86.  A  nataral  day  contains  the  whole  SU  hoars:  an  artificial  ditj, 
the  time  that  the  sau  is  above  the  horizon.— /i&idL 
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LETT,    horizon,  md  ihn,  tbe  elevatioD  of  the  fiole  will  be  eqaal 
^^  to  the  latitude  required. 

PROBLEM  XXIL 

The  latiXade  of  a  placty  Mot  eiceeding  66{  degrees,  and  tk 
day  of  ike  month  beimg  given ;  to  Jwd  the  sun*s  ampH- 
tilde,  or  poimi  of  ike  coimpa$$  am  wkkh  he  rues  or  sets. 

Rectify  the  globe,  and  bring  the  sun's  place  to  tbe 
eastern  side  of  the  borison  :  then  observe  what  point  of 
the  compass  on  the  horizon  stands  right  against  tbe 
smTs  place,  for  that  is  his  amplitnde  at  rising.  Tbis 
done,  turn  the  globe  westward^  until  the  san*s  place 
comes  to  the  western  side  of  the  horizon^  and  it  will  cut 
tbe  poiDt  of  his  amplitnde  at  setting.  Or,  you  ma; 
count  the  rising  ampUtude  in  degrees,  from  the  east 
point  of  the  horizon,  to  that  point  where  the  sun*s  place 
cats  it :  and  the  setting  amplitude,  from  the  west  point 
of  the  horizon^  to  the  sun's  place  at  setting. 

PROBLEM  XXIII. 

The  L:i:ude,  the  shhs  place,  and  his  altitude/"  being  given; 
to  j:mJ  :h^  hour  qt' the  day,  and  the  suns  azimuth,  or 
Humt^T  cj  degrees  that  he  is  distant  from  the  meridian. 

Recxlfy  the  globe,  and  bring  the  sun's  place  to  the 
civen  height  upon  the  quadrant  of  altitude  ;  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  horizon,  if  the  time  be  in  the  forenoon ; 
or  tbe  western  side,  if  it  be  in  the  afternoon  ;  then,  the 
index  will  shew  the  hour ;  and  the  number  of  degrees  in 
the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  quadrant  of  altitade 
and  the  south  point,  will  be  the  sun's  true  azimuth  at 
that  time. 

>.  i>.  Always  when  the  quadrant  of  altitude  is  men- 

»    1.  .   «Mi«af,  ai  nj  tine,  u  his  heiglit  m  a<sr«ei  ibor* 
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tioned  io  working  any  problem^  the  graduated  edge  of -^£^ 

«\  Vlll  fie  1X« 

IS  meant. 

If  this  be  done  at  sea,  and  compared  with  the  sun's 

azimuth,  as  shewn  by  the  compass,  if  they  agree,  the 

compass  has  no  variation  in  that  place :  but  if  they  dif- 

fer,  the  compass  does  vary ;  and  the  variation  is  equal 

to  this  difierence. 

PROBLEM  XXIV. 

'ne  latiiude,  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  sun*s  place,  being 
given  ;  tojind  the  sun's  altitude  and  azimuth. 

Rectify  the  globe,  and  turn  it  until  the  index  points 
to  the  given  hour ;  then  lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
over  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  degree  of  the 
quadrant  cut  by  the  sun's  place  is  his  altitude  at  that 
time  above  the  horizon ;  and  the  degree  of  the  horizon 
cut  by  the  quadrant  is  the  sun's  azimuth,  reckoned  from 
the  south. 

PROBLEM  XXV. 

The  latitude,  the  mr^s  aUOude,  and  his  azimuth  being 
given;  tojind  his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  the  day  of  the 
month,  and  hour  of  the  day,  though  they  had  all  been 
lost. 

Rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  and  zenith,**  and 
set  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  given  azimuth  in  the 
horizon ;  keeping  it  there,  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis 
until  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  quadrant  in  the  given  altitude  : 
that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  cuts  the  quadrant  there, 
will  be  the  sun's  place;  and  the  day  of  the  month 
answering  thereto,  will  be  found  over  the  like  place  of 
the  sun  on  the  wooden  horizon.  Keep  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  in  that  position,  and  having  brought  the  sun's 

Note  88.  By  rectilyiDg  the  globe  for  the  senith,  is  meant  fcrewisg 
tiie  qnmdnuit  of  alUtiide  to  theglTea  Utitude  onthebnie  meridian.— 
Noi§  ig  tkt  Amikor. 


11:1  '!iaii4rs:>*  LScnsES. 

^7«-»     iioiTtf  oj  :ue  jrix-A  nomnsuL.  ^ui  t^  hovr  index  to  XD 
r3L:ti:iu  IT  luiin.  -ur-1  i^'&  :3e  r'liOis.  xBtxI  the  sod's  place  coti 
iiukinac  a  urninff  jcwu  sad  the  index  will  shew 


tbe  iiuur- 

Aj7  tf  j  iiimcf  ic  ite  ccnpcie  vUch  nrs 
*r-iai  ne  itr^anuiir  jc  Cisugr  «r  c/  C^pvioim,  will  have 
ae  ^ume  iincuu  lau  Asmca  at  ike  same  hour,  though 
tat;  iii>a.j:f  i«  iii&mc:  aoii  therefore  it  requires  some 
can  ji  KOiit  ir-joufflL  3«c  di  wstake  both  the  month  and 
X3te  Msjk^  it  ne  nuacs. :  a»  awod  vUch,  obsenre,  that  from 
t3tf  39ta  ic  X;irT:ti  ^  ne  3ijt  ot  Jme,  that  part  of  the 
^-n^cc  viica  'j»  burs  jen  the  iKginning  of  Aries  wA 
bcsrnranc  tt  Cjmxr  b  ti»  be  wied :  from  the  2l8t  of  JoDe 
oi  citf  2»»i  •#£  Scftimher,  between  the  beginning  of 
Cimxr  utii  il«;*.paauDB^  «c  Xiirs  :  from  the  23d  of  Sep- 
cemJKPr  ri  rue  SIjc  ef  AKember,  between  the  beginning 
dt  Lidr%  jmi  tae  beg:imua^  of  Gjprarani ;  and  from  the 
Use  o<  IVcerab«r  Ci>  the  2lkli  of  March,  between  the 
b<u:t^7i3;i  jr  dpr-Axrm  and  beginning  of  Aria,  And 
Ai  .Mf  V.L::  3<^  v^r  be  at  a  Io>d;s  lo  know  in  what  quarter 
k}i  zhf  \txr  a<  :jLk<r:$  ibe  sun's  altitude  and  azimuth,  the 
ibovf  c-j':r:-:a  w::b  regard  to  the  quarters  of  the 
ec!ipdv\  « :!!  kerf u  him  ri^t  as  to  the  month  and  day 
th<nwf, 

PKOBLEll  XXVI. 

Toji^fd  :.W  ieu^*\  cf'tie  iomgesi  day  at  amy  gken  piace. 

If  the  place  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  find 
iu  latitude  by  Prob.  I.}  and  elcTate  the  north  pole  to 
that  latitude  :  then,  bring  the  beginning  of  Cancer  ®  lo 
the  brazen  meridian,  and  set  the  hour  index  to  XII  at 
noon.  But  if  the  given  place  be  on  the  south  side  of 
the  equator,  elevate  the  south  pole  to  its  latitude,  aud 
bring  the  bejrinning  of  Capricorn  vf  to  the  brass  meri- 
dian, and  the  hour-index  to  XII.  This  done,  turn  the 
globe  westward,  until  the  beginning  of  C<i//cer  or  Ca- 
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prkem  (as  the  latitude  is  north  or  south)  comes  to  the  lixt. 
horizon  ;  and  the  index  will  then  point  out  the  time  of  ^•^'^ 
Bon-setting,  for  it  will  have  gone  over  all  the  afternoon 
hours^  between  mid-day  and  sun-set ;  which  length  of 
time  being  doubled,  will  give  the  whole  length  of  the 
day,  from  sun-rising  to  sun-setting.  For,  in  all  lati- 
tudes, the  sun  rises  as  long  before  mid-day,  as  he  sets 
after  it 

PROBLEM  XXVII. 

To  find  iii  what  latitude  the  longest  dai/  is  of  any  givai 

length  less  than  24  hours. 

If  the  latitude  be  north,  bring  the  beginning  of  Cancer 
to  the  braxen  meridian,  and  elevate  the  north  pole  to 
about  6Si  degrees  ;  but  if  the  latitude  be  south,  bring 
the  beginning  of  Capricorn  to  the  meridian,  and  elevate 
the  south  pole  to  about  66|  degrees  :  because  the  long- 
est day  in  north  latitude,  is  when  the  sun  is  in  the  6rst 
point  of  Cancer :  and  in  south  latitude,  when  he  is  in 
the  first  point  of  Capricorn.  Then  set  the  hour-index  to 
XII  at  noon,  and  turn  the  globe  westward,  until  the 
index  points  at  half  the  number  of  hours  given  :  which 
done,  keep  the  globe  from  turning  on  its  axis,,  and 
slide  the  meridian  down  in  the  notches,  until  the  afore- 
said point  of  the  ecliptic  (viz.  Cancer  or  CapricTm) 
comes  to  the  horizon  ;  then,  the  -  elevation  of  the  pole 
will  be  equal  to  the  latitude  required. 

PROBLEM  XXVm. 

The  latitude  of  any  place,  not  exceeding  66}  degrees,  being 
given,  to  find  in  what  climate  the  place  is. 

Find  the  length  of  the  longest  day  at  the  given  place 
by  Prob.  XXYL  and  whatever  be  the  number  of  hours 

N0U  80.    A  cUmaU,  from  the  equator  to  either  of  the  polar  circle*, 
iM  a  tract  of  the  earth's  anrface,  iaeladed  between  two  such  iMurallolt 
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LECT.    wlierrbT    it  exceedeth    twelve,    double    thai  nnkr. 
y^^and  the  sam  will  answer  to  tlie  climate  in  wUek  fli 
place  u. 

PROBLEM  XXIX. 

Tke  lahtmde.  wad  ikt  day  of  the  mimih,  bemgghim:  fe 
jM  the  koMT  of  the  da^  whem  the  turn  sAoMfc 

Set  the  wooden  horizon  truly  level,  and  the  brtm 
meridian  due  north  and  south  by  a  mariner's  compeii: 
then.  Iia\-ing  rectified  the  globe,  stick  a  small  sewiig- 
ne^e  into  the  sun*s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  perpendiciihr 
to  that  part  of  the  suiface  of  the  globe  :  this  done,  tm 
the  globe  on  its  axis,  until  the  needle  comes  to  fk 
brazen  meridian,  and  set  the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noes ; 
then,  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis,  until  the  needle  poiati 
exactly  towards  the  sun  (which  it  will  do  when  it  caili 
no  shadow  on  the  globe)  and  the  index  will  shew  tb 
hour  of  the  day. 

PROBLEM  XXX. 

A  pleasant  way  of  skewing  all  those  places  of  the  earA 
which  are  enlightened  by  the  sun,  and  also  the  time  of 
the  day  when  the  sun  shines. 

Take  the  terrestrial  ball  out  of  the  wooden  horizou, 
and  also  out  of  the  brazen  meridian  ;  then  set  it  upon  a 
pedestal  in  sun-shine,  in  such  a  manner,  that  its  north 
pole  may  point  directly  towards  the  north  pole  of  the 
heaven,  and  the  meridian  of  the  place  where  you  are, 
be  directly  towards  the  south.  Then,  the  sun  will  shine 
upon  all  the  like  places  of  the  globe,  that  he  does  on  the 

of  latitode,  that  the  length  of  the  longest  day  in  the  one  oxoeeds  that 
in  the  other  by  half  an  hour  ;  bnt  from  the  polar  circles  to  the  polef , 
where  the  son  keeps  long  ab^re  the  horison  without  aetting,  each 
climate  difTers  a  whole  month  from  the  one  next  to  it.  There  are 
twenty-foor  climates  between  tfie  equator  and  each  of  the  polar  cir« 
oles ;  [and  six  from  each  polar  circle  to  its  respective  pole. — Not€  b$ 
tA§  Author, 
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real  earthy  rising  to  Bome  when  he  is  setting  to  others  ;  lect* 
as  yon  may  perceive  by  that  part  where  the  enlightened '^UJ^*^; 
half  of  the  globe  is  divided  from  the  half  in  the  sliade^ 
by  the  boundary  of  the  light  and  darkness ;  all  those 
places^  on  which  the  sun  shines,  at  any  time,  having 
day ;  and  all  thosct  on  which  he  does  not  shine,  having 
night. 

If  a  narrow  slip  of  paper  be  put  round  the  equator, 
and  divided  into  24  equal  parts^  beginning  at  the  meri- 
dian of  your  place,  and  the  hours  be  set  to  thoue  divi- 
sions in  such  a  manner,  that  one  of  the  YPs  may  be 
upon  your  meridian ;  the  sun  being  upon  that  meridian 
at  noon,  will  then  shine  exactly  to  the  two  XII's  ;  and 
at  one  o'clock  to  the  two  Ps,  8cc.  So  that  the  place, 
where  the  enlightened  half  of  the  globe  is  parted  from 
the  shaded  half,  in  this  circle  of  hours,  will  shew  the 
hour  of  the  day. 

The  principles  of  dialing  shall  be  explained  farther 
on,  by  the  terrestrial  globe. '  At  present  we  shall  only 
add  the  following  observations  upon  it ;  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  use  of  the  celestial  globe. 

1.  The  latitude  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  elevation 
of  the  pole  above  the  horizon  of  that  place,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the 
latitude,  that  is,  to  what  the  latitude  wants  of  ninety  de- 
grees. 

2.  Those  places  which  lie  on  the  equator  have  no  la- 
titude, it  being  there  that  the  latitude  begins  ;  and  those 
places  which  lie  on  the  first  meridian  have  no  longitude, 
it  being  there  that  the  longitude  begins.  Consequently, 
that  particular  place  of  the  earth  where  the  first  meri- 
dian intersects  the  equator,  has  neither  longitude  nor 
latitude. 

3.  In  all  places  of  the  earth,  except  the  poles,  all 
the  points  of  the  compass  may  be  distinguished  in  the 
horimn :  but  firom  flio  north  pole^  every  place  is  south  ; 


tnd  i-juL  'M  fiiixcfi  puie.  -fvery  place  is  norto.  There- 
▼"iti-^ix.  ^jfw  ^  -^^  ^m  vj  ^<ja;*ciaclT  uotc  Uie  horuon  of  each 
p«he  iir  ta<'r  1 2(-f4r  a  .'-«  :jrB.  Le  cannot  be  faid  to  de- 
par:  zrioL  "iie  Ji^trjiiaa  oc  eiiaer  pole  for  half  a  year  to- 
r^oier  C'iiLieiziindj.  ai  tbe  aortk  pole  it  may  be  fiid 
ZA  lie  Bfhra  fverr  3i*NiKac  tx*  half  a  year ;  and  kt  the 
vjOpi^  bi^i-v  =-*:ai  viae  part  they  will,  they  miut  alwayi 
ou»w  £nML  :3e  mocl  :  aod  at  tbe  sooth  pole,  from  the 


-L  Becaiue  oae  hiJi  oi  tbe  ecliptic  u  above  the  hori- 
xoa  ^K  :ie  Me.  4ad  l&e  son,  booo,  and  planets,  move  in 
i>r  n-*anT  la  die  eclipoc  ;  they  vill  all  rise  and  set  to 
tke  p*:-je«.  B«c.  becaue  the  stars  nerer  change  their 
dev-IiBJkwJos  thTm  de  cqvator  -jat  least  not  sensibly  in 
oae  u«  ii>>«<  vkich  are  once  aboTe  the  horizon  of 
ciiher  pole,  nerer  set  below  it :  and  those  which  are 
once  below  it.  cever  rise. 

5.  All  places  of  the  earth  do  eqoaDy  eiyoy  the  benefit 
of  the  sun,  in  respect  of  time,  and  are  equaDy  depiived 
of  it. 

6.  ATI  places  upon  the  equator  hare  their  days  and 
nights  equally  long,  that  is..  12  hoars  each,  at  all  times 
of  the  }ear.  For  although  the  sun  declines  alternately 
from  the  eqaator  towards  the  north  and  towards  the 
soath :  yet  as  the  horizon  of  the  equator  cats  all  the 
parallels  of  latitude  and  declination  in  halves,  the  ami 
must  always  continue  above  the  horizon  for  one  half  a 
diurnal  revolution  about  the  earth,  and  for  the  other 
half  below  it 

7.  \Mien  the  sun's  declination  is  greater  than  the  la- 
titude of  any  place,  upon  either  side  of  the  equator,  the 
sun  will  come  twice  to  the  same  azimuth  or  point  of  the 
compass  in  the  forenoon,  at  that  place  ;  and  twice  to  a 
Hke  azimuth  in  the  afternoon ;  that  is,  he  will  go  twice 
back  every  day,  whilst  his  declination  continues  to  be 
greater  than  the  latitude.  Thus  suppose  the  globe  rec- 
tified to  the  latitude  of  Barbadoes,  which  is  13  degrees 
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north ;  and  the  fan  to  be  any  where  in  the  ecliptic,  be-  i^^off. 
tweenthe  middle  of  Taurus  and  the  middle  of  Lieo;  ifYnLtsCL 
the  quadrant  of  altitude  be  set  to  about"*  19  degrees 
north  of  the  east  in  the  horizon,  the  sun's  place  be 
marked  with  a  chaJk  upon  the  ecliptic,  and  the  globe  be 
then  turned  westward  on  its  axis,  the  said  mark  will 
rise  in  the  horizon  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  quadrant, 
and  thence  ascending,  it  will  cross  the  quadrant  towards 
the  south  ;  but  before  it  arrives  at  the  meridian,  it  will 
cross  the  quadrant  again  and  pass  over  the  meridian 
northward  of  Barbadoes.  And  if  the  quadrant  be  set 
about  18  degrees  north  of  the  west,  the  sun's  place  will 
cross  it  twice,  as  it  descends  from  the  meridion  towards 
the  horizon,  in  the  afternoon. 

8.  In  lill  places  of  tlie  earth  between  the  equator  and 
poles,  the  days  and  nights  are  equally  long,  viz.  12 
boars  each,  when  the  sun  is  in  the  equinoctial :  for,  in 
all  elevations  of  the  pole,  sliort  of  90  degrees  (which  is 
the  greatest)  one  half  of  the  equator  or  equinoctial  will 
be  above  the  horizon,  and  the  other  half  below  it. 

9.  The  days  and  nights  are  never  of  an  equal  length 
at  any  place  between  the  equator  and  polar  circles,  but 
when  the  sun  enters  the  signs  <r  Aries  and  ^  Libra. 
For  in  every  other  part  of  the  ecliptic,  the  circle  of  the 
sun's  daily  motion  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
the  horizon. 

10.  The  nearer  that  any  place  is  to  the  equator,  the 
less  is  the  difference  between  the  length  of  the  days  and 
nights  in  that  place  ;  and  the  more  remote,  tlie  contrar}'. 
The  circles  which  the  sun  describes  in  the  heaven  every 
34  hours,  being  cut  more  nearly  equal  in  the  former 
case,  and  more  unequally  in  the  latter. 

11.  In  all  places  lying  upon  any  given  parallel  of 
latitude,  however  long  or  short  the  day  or  night  be  at 
any  one  of  these  places,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  it  is 

Sfite  90.  Fvom  the  middle  of  GemiDi  to  the  middle  of  CMioarytlid 
^adrant  may  be  set  20  degrees.    Note  by  the  Author. 


I 
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LECi*.    then  of  the  aame  leogth  at  all  the  reet ;  for  ia  tsanm% 
^[jii:^^'  the  globe  round  its  axis  (when  rectified  according  to  tke 
sun's  declination)  all  these  places  will  keep  equally  long 
aboTe  or  below  the  horizon. 

12.  The  sun  is  vertical  twice  a  year  to  every  place 
between  the  tropics  ;  to  those  nnder  the  troptci,  ones 
a  year,  but  never  any  where  else.    For,  there  can  be  nt 
place  between  the  tropics,  but  that  there  will  be  two 
points  in  the  ecliptic,  whose  declination  from  the  eqn. 
tor  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  that  place  ;  and  but  oas 
point  of  the  ecliptic  which  has  a  declination  equal  to  the 
latitude  of  places  on  the  tropic  which  that  point  of  the 
ecliptic  touches  ;  and  as  the  sun  never  goes  without  the 
tropics,  he  can  never  be  vertical  to  any  place  that  Ues 
without  them. 

13.  To  all  places  in  the  torrid  zone,*  the  duration  of 
the  twilight  is  least,  because  the  sun's  daily  motion  is 
the  most  perpendicular  to  the  horizon.  In  the  frigid 
zones,*  greatest ;  because  the  sun's  daily  motion  is  nearly 
parallel  to  the  horizon ;  and  therefore  he  is  the  longer 
of  getting  18  degrees  below  it  (till  which  time  the  twi- 
light always  continues.)  And  in  the  temperate  zonesn 
it  is  at  a  medium  between  the  two,  because  the  obliquity 
of  the  sun's  daily  motion  is  so. 

14.  In  all  places  lying  exactly  under  the  polar  circles, 
the  sun,  when  be  is  in  the  nearest  tropic,  continues  24 
hours  above  the  horizon  without  setting ;  because  no 
part  of  that  tropic  is  below  their  horizon.  And  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  farthest  tropic,  he  is  for  the  same 
length  of  time  without  rising  ;  because  no  part  of  that 
tropic  is  above  their  horizon.  But,  at  all  other  times  of 
the  year,  he  rises  and  sets  there,  as  in  other  places  ;  be- 
cause all  the  circles  that  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  the 
equator,  between  the  tropics,  are  more  or  less  cut  by  the 

Note  91.     Between  the  tropics.     Note  by  th4(  Author, 
Note  02.     Between  the  polar  circles  and  poles.    Jbid.  ' 
Note  93.     Between  the  tropics  and  polar  circles.    Ibid. 
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'Izon,  %B  they  are  farther  from.,  or  nearer  to,  that    lbcT. 
pic  which  iff  all  above  the  horizon :  and  when  the  son  im;5£ 
not  in  either  of  the  tropica,  his  diurnal  course  must 
in  one  or  other  of  these  circles. 

15.  To  all  places  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  from 
i  equator  to  the  polar  circle,  the  longest  day  and 
>rtest  night  is  when  the  sun  b  in  the  northern  tropic  ; 
1  the  shortest  day  and  longest  night  is  when  the  sun 
in  the  soutliern  tropic  ;  because  no  circle  of  the  sun's 
;]y  motion  is  so  much  above  the  horizon,  and  so  little 
ow  it,  as  the  northern  tropic ;  and  none  so  little  above 
and  so  much  below  it,  as  the  southern.    In  the  sou- 

TD  hemisphere,  the  contrary. 

16.  In  all  places  between  the  polar  circles  and  poles, 
)  sun  appears  for  some  number  of  days  (or  rather 
irnal  revolutions)  without  setting ;  and  at  the  oppo- 
B  time  of  the  year  without  rising ;  because  some  part 

the  ecliptic  never  sets  in  the  former  case,  and  as 
ich  of  the  opposite  part  never  rises  in  the  latter.  And 
;  nearer  unto,  or  the  more  remote  from  the  pole,  these 
ices  are,  the  longer  or  shorter  is  the  sun'ff  continuing 
esence  or  absence. 

17.  If  a  ship  sets  out  from  any  port,  and  sails  round 

I  earth  eastward  to  the  same  port  again,  let  her  take 
lat  time  she  will  to  do  it  in,  the  people  in  that  ship, 
reckoning  their  time,  will  gain  one  complete  day  at 
nv  return,  or  count  one  day  more  than  those  who  re- 
le  at  the  same  port ;  because,  by  going  contrary  to 
3  sun*s  diurnal  motion,  and  being  forwarder  every 
eniug  than  they  were  in  the  morning,  their  horizon 

II  get  so  much  the  sooner  above  the  setting  sun,  than 
they  had  kept  for  a  whole  day  at  any  particular  place, 
id  thus,  by  cutting  off  a  part  proportionable  to  their 
vn  motion,  from  the  length  of  every  day,  they  will 
lin  a  complete  day  of  that  sort  at  their  return  ;  without 
lining  one  moment  of  absolute  time  more  than  b 
apsed  during  their  course,  to  tlie  people  at  the  port. 
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LECT.  If  they  sail  westward,  they  will  reckon  ooe  day  Itii 
'  thao  the  people  do  who  reside  at  the  said  port,  becaaie 
by  gradually  following  the  apparent  diomal  motion  of 
tlie  sun,  they  will  keep  him  each  particular  day  so  muck 
longer  above  their  horizon,  as  answers  to  that  day'i 
course  ;  and  by  that  means;  they  cut  off  a  whole  day  in 
reckoning,  at  their  return,  without  losing  one  moment 
of  absolute  time. 

Hence,  if  two  ships  should  set  out  at  the  same  tine 
from  any  port,  and  sail  round  the  globe,  one  eastwiri 
and  the  other  westward,  so  as  to  meet  at  the  saaB 
port  on  any  day  whatever ;  they  will  differ  two  dayi  ii 
reckoning  their  time,  at  their  return.  If  they  sail  twiee 
round  the  earth,  they  will  differ  four  days ;  if  thrice,  theR 
six,  8m;.** 

Note  94.  A  reference  to  the  printed  JoumaU  of  VaiioooTer,  Cook,  kt 
will  safficienlly  shew  the  t*flth  of  this  positioii,  which  affords  an  addi 
tkonai  iilasfration  of  the  earth's  rotnadity. 
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LECTURE  X 

THE  USE  OF  THE  CELESTIAL  OLOBE^  AND  ARMILLARY 

SPHERE. 

Having  done  for  the  present  with  the  terrestrial  globe^  The  cWm- 
we  shall  proceed  to  the  use  of  the  celestial ;  first  pre-^  ^' 
mising,  that  as  the  equator,  ecliptic,  tropics,  polar  cir- 
cles, horizon,  and  brazen  meridian,  are  exactly  alike  on 
botli  globes,  all  the  former  problems  concerning  the  sun 
are  solved  the  same  way  by  both  globes.    The  method 
also  of  rectifying  the  celestial  globe  is  the  same  as  rec-  To  reeUfy 
tifying  the  terrestrial,  viz.  Elevate  the  pole  according  ^^' 
to  the  latitude  of  your  place,  then  screw  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  to  the  zenith,  on  the  brass  meridian ;  bring  the 
sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  graduated  edge  of  the 
brass  meridian,  on  the  side  wtiich  is  above  the  south 
point  of  the  wooden  horizon,  and  set  the  hour-index  to 
the  uppermost  XII,  which  stands  for  noon. 

N.  B.  The  sun's  place  for  any  day  of  the  year  stands 
directly  over  that  day  on  the  horizon  of  the  celestial 
globe,  as  it  does  on  that  of  the  terrestrial. 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  stars,  and  of  all  other  LatHud§ 
celestial  phsenomena,  are  reckoned  in  a  very  different  (,^j^of^ 
manner  from  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  on  the ''<"*'• 
earth :  for  all  terrestrial  latitudes  are  reckoned  from  the 
equator ;  and  longitudes  from  the  meridian  of  some  re- 
markable place,  as  of  London  by  the  English,  and  of 
Paris  by  the  French ;  though  most  of  the  French  maps 
begin  their  longitude  at  the  meridian  of  the  island  Ferro. 
But  the  astronomers  of  all  nations  agree  in  reckoning 
tiie  latitudes  of  the  moon,  stars,  planets,  and  comets,  from 
Hie  ecliptic;  and  their  longitudes  fromthe  equinoctial  colure,* 

Note  96.     The  great  circle  that  passes  through  tho  equinoctial  jwinte 
at  the  beginning  of  Taume  and  Libra,  and  through  the  voice  ^  tke 

21.  V 
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LECT.  in  that  semicircle  of  it  which  cuta  the  ecliptic  at 
the  beginning  of  Aries  <r  ;  and  thence  eastward,  qaite 
rounds  to  the  same  semicircle  again.  Conseqaently 
those  stars  which  lie  between  the  equinoctial  and  the 
northern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  have  north  declination  and 
south  latitude  ;  those  which  lie  between  the  equinoctial 
and  the  southern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  have  south  declina- 
tion and  north  latitude  ;  and  all  those  which  lie  between 
the  tropics  and  poles^  have  their  declinations  and  lati- 
tudes of  the  same  denomination.  There  are  six  great 
circles  on  the  celestial  globe,  which  cut  the  ecliptic  per- 
pendicularly, and  meet  in  two  opposite  points  in  the 
polar  circles  ;  wliich  points  are  each  ninety  degrees  from 
the  ecliptic,  and  are  called  its  poles.  These  polar  points 
divide  those  circles  into  12  semicircles  ;  which  cut  the 
ecliptic  at  the  beginnings  of  the  12  signs.  They  re- 
semble so  many  meridians  on  the  terrestrial  globe  ;  and 
as  all  places  which  lie  under  any  particular  meridian 
semicircle  on  that  globe,  have  the  same  longitude,  so  all 
those  points  of  the  heaven,  through  which  any  one  of 
the  above  semicircles  are  drawn,  have  the  same  longi- 
tude.— And  as  the  greatest  latitudes  on  the  earth  are  at 
the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  earth,  so  the  greatest 
latitudes  in  the  heaven,  are  at  the  north  and  south  poles 
of  the  ecliptic. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  stars,  with  regard  to  their 
situations  and  ])ositions  in  the  heaven,  the  ancients  di- 
vided the  whole  visible  firmament  of  stars  into  particular 
systems,  \vlii<',h  they  called  constellations :  and  digested 
them  into  the  forms  of  such  animals  as  are  delineated 
upon  the  celestial  globe.  And  those  stars  which  lie  be- 
tween the  figures  of  those  imaginary  animals,  and  could 


Comtella- 

tiOHS, 


world  (wliich  ure  two  opposite  poiots,  each  90  degrees  from  the  equi* 
Colures,      noctial,)  is  called  the  equinoctial  cnlure :  and  the  great  circle  that  passes 
through  the  beginning  of  Taurus  and  Libra,  and  also  through  the  poles 
qf  the  ea't^tic,  and  poles  of  the  world,  is  called  the  Molstitial  ctHure. 
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not  be  broaght  within  the  compass  of  any  of  them,  were    lect. 
called  wiformed  stars.  ^^ 

Becausi^  the  moon  and  all  the  planets  were  observed 
to  move  ii  circles  or  orbits  which  cross  the  ecliptic  (or 
Une  of  thd  aun's  path)  at  small  angles,  and  to  be  on  tlie 
north  si  le  of  the  ecliptic  for  one  half  of  their  coarse 
round  Uie  heaven  of  stars^  and  on  the  south  side  of  it  for 
the  other  half,  but  never  to  go  quite  8  degrees  from  it 
on  either  side,  the  ancients  distinguished  that  space  by 
two  lesser  circles,  parallel  to  the  ecliptic  (one  on  each 
side)  at  8  degrees  distance  from  it.  And  the  space  in- 
clnded  between  these  circles,  they  called  the  zodiac,  be- 
Aose  most  of  the  12  constellations  placed  therein  re- 
iemble  some  living  creature. — ^These  constellations  are,  lUsigosor 
1.  Aries  <r,  the  ram  ;  2.  Taurus  « ,  tlie  bull ;  3.  Gemini  n ,  d»^'"o°»- 
the  twins;  4.  Cancer  ®,  the  crab;  5.  Leo  A,  the 
lion ;  6.  Virgo  iQi,  the  virgin  ;  7.  Libra  ^,  the  balance ; 
8.  Scorpio  nif  the  scorpion  ;  9.  Sagittarius  f ,  the  archer ; 
10.  Capricomus  yf,  the  goat ;  11.  Aquarius  »:,  the  water 
bearer;  and  12.  Pisces  K,  the  fishes. 

It  if  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  infancy  of  astronomy,  Remark. 
these  twelve  constellations  stood  at  or  near  the  places 
of  the  ecliptic,  where  the  above  characteristics  are 
marked  upon  the  globe :  but  now,  each  constellation  has 
got  a  whole  sign  forwarder,  on  account  of  the  recession 
of  the  equinoctial  points  from  their  former  places.  So 
that  the  constellation  of  Aries,  is  now  in  the  former 
place  of  Taurus;  that  of  l^aunu,  in  the  former  place  oi 
Gemini;  and  so  on. 

The  stars  appear  of  different  magnitudes  to  the  eye ; 
probably  because  they  are  at  different  distances  from 
us.  Those  which  appear  brightest  and  largest,  are 
c93\eA  stars  of  the  first  magnitude :  the  next  to  them  in 
size  and  lustre,  are  called  stars  of  the  second  magnitude ; 
and  so  on  to  the  sixthy  which  are  the  smallest  that  can 
be  discerned  by  the  bare  eye. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  stars  have  names  given 

Y  2 
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LECT.    them,  as  Castor  and  Pollux  in  the  heads  of  the  Tuim, 
^       Sirhis  in  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Dog,  Proeyon  in  tbe 
side  of  the  Little  Dog,  Bigel  in  the  left  foot  of  Orion, 
Arcturus  near  the  right  thigh  of  Bootes,  8cc. 

These  things  being  premised,  which  I  think  are  all 
that  the  young  Tyro  need  be  acquainted  with,  before  he 
begins  to  work  any  problem  with  this  globe,  we  sball 
now  proceed  to  the  most  useful  of  those  problemi; 
omitting  several  which  are  of  little  or  no  consequence. 

PROBLEM  L 

To  find  the  righi  ascensiorf*  and  decUnatumF  of  the  sim, 

or  any  fixed  star. 

Bring  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic  to  the  brasen 
meridian,  then  that  degree  in  the  equinoctial  which  if 
cut  by  the  meridian,  is  the  sun's  right  ascension  /  and 
that  degree  of  the  meridian  which  is  over  the  sini'i 
place,  is  his  declination.  Bring  any  fixed  star  to  the 
meridian,  and  its  right  ascension  will  be  cut  by  the  meri- 
dian in  the  equinoctial ;  and  the  degree  of  the  meridian 
that  stands  over  it,  is  its  declination. 

So  that  right  ascension  and  declination,  on  the  celestial 
globe,  are  found  in  the  same  manner  as  longitude  and 
latitude  on  the  terrestrial. 

PROBLEM   II. 

To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  am/  star. 

If  the  given  star  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  ecliptici 
place  the  90th  degree  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  on  the 
north  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  where  the  twelve  semicircki 

Note  96.  The  degree  of  the  equinoctial,  reckoned  from  the  begii- 
ning  of  Ariiif  that  comes  to  the  meridian  with  the  sun  or  star,  if  ill 
right  ascension. — Note  by  the  Author. 

Note  07.  The  distance  of  the  sun  or  star  in  degrees  from  the  eqoi- 
Doctial,  towards  either  of  the  poles,  north  or  sonth,  is  its  declination 
which  is  north  or  south  accordingly. — Ibid, 
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meet ;  wbich  divide  the  ecliptic  into  the  12  signs :  but  LECT. 
if  the  star  be  on  the  south  side  of  the  ecliptic,  place  the  ^' 
9(Hh  degree  of  the  quadrant  on  the  south  pole  of  the 
ecliptic :  keeping  the  90th  degree  of  the  quadrant  on  the 
proper  pole,  turn  the  quadrant  about,  until  its  graduated 
edge  cuts  the  star :  then,  the  number  of  degrees  in  the 
quadrant,  between  the  ecliptic  and  the  star,  is  its  lati- 
tade  ;  and  the  degree  of  the  ecliptic  cut  by  the  quadrant 
is  the  star's  longitude,  reckoned  according  to  the  sign  in 
which  the  quadrant  then  is. 

PROBLEM  III. 

To  rejresmt  the  face  of  the  starry  firmamenty  as  seen 
from  any  given  place  of  the  earth,  at  any  hour  of  the 
night. 

Rectify  the  celestial  globe  for  the  given  latitude,  the 
zenith,  and  sun's  place,  in  every  respect,  as  taught  by 
the  17th  problem,  for  the  terrestrial ;  and  turn  it  about, 
until  the  index  points  to  the  given  hour  :  then,  the  upper 
hemisphere  of  the  globe  will  represent  the  visible  half 
of  the  heaven  for  that  time ;  all  the  stars  upon  the  globe 
being  then  in  such  situations,  as  exactly  correspond  to 
those  in  the  heaven.  And  if  the  globe  be  placed  duly 
north  and  south,  by  means  of  a  small  sea-compass,  every 
star  on  the  globe  will  point  towards  the  like  star  in  the 
heaven :  by  which  means,  the  constellations  and  re- 
markable stars  may  be  easily  known.  All  those  stars 
which  are  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon,  are  then 
rising  in  the  eastern  side  of  the  heaven ;  all  in  the  west- 
sm,  are  setttng  in  the  western  side  ;  and  all  those  under 
the  upper  part  of  the  brazen  meridian,  between  the 
south  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  north  pole,  are  at  their 
greatest  altitude,  if  the  latitude  of  the  place  be  north  : 
but  if  the  latitude  be  south,  those  stars  which  lie  under 
the  upper  part  of  the  meridian,  between  the  north  point 
of  the  horizon  and  the  south  pole,  are  at  their  greatest 
altitude. 
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LEGT. 
X.  PROBLEM  IV. 

The  latitude  of  the  place,  and  day  of  tlie  month,  bemg 
given ;  tojind  the  time  when  any  known  star  will  rite, 
or  be  on  the  meridian,  or  set. 

Having  rectified  tlie  globe,  tarn  it  about  until  the 
given  star  comes  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon,  and 
the  index  tvill  shew  th^  time  of  the  star's  rising ;  then 
turn  the  globe  westward,  and  when  the  star  comes  to  the 
brazen  meridian,  the  index  will  shew  the  time  of  the 
star*s  coming  to  the  meridian  of  your  place ;  lastly,  tarn 
on,  until  the  star  comes  to  the  western  side  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  index  will  shew  the  time  of  the  star^i 
setting. 

N.B,  In  northern  latitudes,  those  stars  which  are 
less  distant  from  the  north  pole,  than  the  quantity  of  its 
elevation  above  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  never 
set ;  and  those  which  are  less  distant  from  tlie  south 
pole,  than  the  number  of  degrees  by  which  it  is  de- 
pressed below  the  horizon,  never  rise ;  and  vice  versa  in 
southern  latitudes. 

PROBLEM  V. 

Tojind  at  what  time  of  the  year  a  given  star  will  be  upm 
the  meridian,  at  a  given  hour  of  the  night. 

Bring  the  given  star  to  the  upper  semicircle  of  the 
brass  meridian,  and  set  the  index  to  tlie  given  boar; 
then  turn  the  globe,  until  the  index  points  to  XII  at  . 
noon,  and  the  upper  semicircle  of  the  meridian  will  then 
cut  the  sun's  place,  answering  to  the  day  of  the  year 
sought ;  which  day  may  be  easily  found  against  the  like 
place  of  the  sun  among  die  signs  on  the  wooden 
horizon. 
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PROBLEM  VI. 

The  latitude,  day  of  the  month,  and  azimuth^  of  any 
known  star  being  given;  to  Jind  the  hour  of  the  night. 

Having  recti6ed  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  zenith,  and 
sun's  place :  lay  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  given 
degree  of  azimuth  in  the  horizon  :  then  turn  the  globe  on 
its  axis,  until  the  star  comes  to  the  graduated  edge  of 
the  quadrant ;  and -when  it  does,  the  index  will  point  out 
th^'  hour  of  the  night. 

PROBLEM  VIL 

TIa  latitude  of  the  place,  the  dai/  of  the  month,  and 
altitude^  of  any  known  star,  being  given;  to  Jind  the 
hour  of  the  night. 

Rectify  the  globe  as  in  the  former  problem,  guess  at 
the  hour  of  the  night,  and  turn  the  globe  until  the  index 
points  at  the  supposed  hour ;  then  lay  the  graduated 
edge  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  over  the  known  star, 
and  if  the  degree  of  the  star's  height  in  the  quadrant 
upon  the  globe,  answers  exactly  to  the  degree  of  the 
star's  observed  altitude  in  the  heaven,  you  have  guessed 
exactly :  but  if  the  star  on  the  globe  is  higher  or  lower 
than  it  was  observed  to  be  in  the  heaven,  turn  the  globe 
backwards  or  forwards,  keeping  the  edge  of  the  quad- 
rant up()n  the  star,  until  its  center  comes  to  the  ob- 
served altitude  in  the  quadrant;  and  then,  the  index  will 
shew  the  true  time  of  the  night. 

Soie  98.  The  number  of  the  degrees  that  the  sun,  moon,  or  any 
■tar,  is  from  the  meridian,  either  to  the  east  or  west,  is  called  its 
azimulk. — Note  by  the  Author^ 

Sote  99.  The  number  of  degrees  that  the  star  is  above  the  hori- 
zon, aa  observed  by  means  of  a  common  quadrant,  is  called  its 
altitude. — Ibid. 
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LECT. 

?:^  .  PROBLEM  VIII. 

An  easy  method  for  Jifidifig  the  hour  of  the  night  bjf  am/ 
two  known  stars,  without  knowing  either  their  altitude 
or  azimuth ;  and  then,  of  finding  both  their  altitude  and 
azimuth,  and  thereby  the  true  meridian. 

Tie  one  end  of  a  thread  to  a  common  musket  bullet; 
and^  having  rectified  the  globe  as  above,  hold  the  other 
end  of  the  thread  in  your  hand,  and  carry  it  slowlj 
round  betwixt  your  eye  and  the  starry  heaven,  until  job 
find  it  cuts  any  two  known  stars  at  once.  Then,  guess- 
ing at  the  hour  of  the  night,  turn  the  globe  until  the  in- 
dex points  to  that  time  in  the  hour  circle :  which  done, 
lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  over  any  one  of 
those  two  stars  on  the  globe,  which  the  thread  cuts  in  the 
heavens.  If  the  said  edge  of  the  quadrant  cuts  the  other 
star  also,  you  have  guessed  the  time  exactly ;  but  if  it 
does  not,  turn  the  globe  slowly  backwards  or  forwards, 
until  the  quadrant  (kept  upon  either  star)  cuts  them 
both  through  their  centers :  and  then,  the  index  will 
point  out  the  exact  time  of  the  night ;  the  degree  of  the 
horizon,  cut  by  the  quadrant,  will  be  the  true  azimuth 
of  both  these  stars  from  the  south  ;  and  the  stars  them- 
selves will  cut  their  true  altitudes  in  the  quadrant.  At 
which  moment,  if  a  common  azimuth  compass  be  so  set 
upon  a  floor  or  level  pavement,  that  these  stars  in  the 
heaven  may  have  the  same  bearing  upon  it  (allowing  for 
the  variation  of  the  needle)  as  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
has  in  the  wooden  horizon  of  the  globe,  a  thread  ex- 
tended over  the  north  and  south  points  of  that  compass 
will  be  directly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  :  and  if  a 
line  be  drawn  upon  the  floor  or  pavement,  along  the 
course  of  the  thread,  and  an  upright  wire  be  placed  in 
thesouthmost  and  of  the  line,  the  shadow  of  the  wire 
will  fall  upon  that  line,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian, 
and  shines  upon  the  pavement* 
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LECT. 
PROBLEM  IX.  X. 

To  Jind  the  place  of  the  moon,  or  of  any  planet ;  and 
thereby  to  shew  the  time  of  Us  rising,  southing,  and 
setting. 

Seek  in  Parkefs  or  Whitens  Ephemeris  the  geo- 
centric place*^  of  the  moon  or  planet  in  the  ecliptic,  for 
the  given  day  of  the  month ;  and,  according  to  its  longi- 
tude and  latitude,  as  shewn  by  the  Ephemeris,  mark  the 
same  with  a  chalk  upon  the  globe.  Then,  having  rec- 
tified the  globe,  turn  it  round  its  axis  westward  ;  and  as 
the  said  mark  comes  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  horizon, 
to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  to  the  western  side  of  the 
horizon,  the  index  will  shew  at  what  time  the  planet 
rises,  comes  to  the  meridian,  and  sets,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  would  do  for  a  fixed  star. 

PROBLEM  X. 

To  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  harvest-moon. 

In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  premise  the  following 
things.  1.  That  as  the  sun  goes  only  once  a  year 
round  the  ecliptic,  he  can  be  but  once  a  year  in  any 
particular  point  of  it :  and  that  his  motion  is  almosf  a 
degree  every  24  hours,  at  a  mean  rate.  2.  That  as  the 
moon  goes  round  the  ecliptic  once  in  27  days  and  8 
hours,  she  advances  131  degrees  in  it,  every  day  at  a 
mean  rate.  3.  That  as  the  sun  goes  through  part  of  the 
ecliptic  in  the  time  the  moon  goes  round  it,  the  moon 
cannot  at  any  time  be  either  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  or  opposite  to  him,  in  that  part  of  the  ecliptic 
where  she  was  so  the  last  time  before  ;  but  must  travel 
as  mach  forwarder,  as  the  sun  has  advanced  in  the  said 
lime;  which  being  29J  days,    makes  almost  a  whole 

Sou  100.  The  place  of  the  moon  or  planet,  as  wen  fixnn  the  etrdi,  ii 
eaOed  ita  feooentric  place.— No/e  if  the  Author 
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Rign.  Therefore,  4.  The  moon  can  be  bat  once  a  year 
opposite  to  the  sun»  in  any  particalar  part  of  the 
ecliptic.  6.  That  the  moon  is  never  full  bat  when  she  is 
opposite  to  the  sun,  because  at  no  other  time  can  we  see 
all  that  half  of  her,  whieh  the  sun  enlightens.  6.  That 
when  any  point  of  the  ecliptic  rises,  the  opposite  point 
sets.  Therefore,  when  the  moon  is  opposite  to  the  son, 
sh  must  rise  at  sun-set.*"  7.  That  the  different 
signs  of  the  ecliptic  rise  at  very  different  angles  or  de- 
grees of  obliquity  with  the  horizon,  especially  in  con- 
siderable latitudes ;  and  that  the  smaller  this  angle  is 
the  greater  is  the  portion  of  the  ecliptic  that  rises  in 
any  small  small  part  of  time ;  and  vice  vend,  8.  That, 
in  northern  latitudes,  no  part  of  the  ecliptic  rises  at  so 
small  ac  angle  with  the  horizon,  as  Pisces  and  Aries  do ; 
therefore,  a  greater  portion  of  the  ecliptic  rises  in  one 
hour,  about  these  signs,  than  about  any  of  the  rest 
9.  That  the  moon  can  never  be  fall  in  Pisces  and  Aria  , 
but  in  our  autumnal  months,  for  at  no  other  time  of  the 
year  is  the  sun  in  the  opposite  signs  Virgo  and  Libra. 

These  things  premised,  take  13}  degrees  of  the 
ecliptic  in  your  compasses,  and  beginning  at  Pixa, 
carry  that  extent  all  round  the  ecliptic,  marking  the 
places  with  a  chalk,  where  the  points  of  the  compasses 
successively  fall.  So  you  will  have  the  moon's  daily 
motion  marked  out  for  one  complete  revolution  in  the 
ecliptic  (according  to  $  2  of  the  last  paragraph.) 

Rectify  the  globe  for  any  considerable  northern  lati- 
tude, (as  suppose  that  of  London)  and  then,  turoing 
the  globe  round  its  axis,  observe  how  much  of  the  hour- 
circle  the  index  has  gone  over,  at  the  rising  of  each  par- 
ticular mark  on  the  ecliptic ;  and  you  will  find  that  seven 
of  the  marks  (which  take  in  as  much  of  the  ecliptic  as 

Note  101.  This  is  not  always  tniei  .because  the  moon  does  not  keqi 
in  the  ecliptic,  hot  crosses  it  twice  ererj  month.    However,  the  difference     . 
need  not  be  regarded  in  a  general  explanation. — Noi0  hf  ik€  Author, 
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the  moon  goes  through  in  a  week)  will  all  rise  succes-  lect. 
sively  about  Pisces  and  Aries,  in  the  time  that  the  index 
goes  over  two  hours.  Therefore^  whilst  the  moon  is  in 
Pisces  and  Aries,  she  will  not  differ  in  general  above  two 
hours  in  her  rising  for  a  whole  week.  But  if  you  take 
notice  of  the  marks  on  the  opposite  signs,  Virgo  and 
libra,  you  will  find  that  seven  of  them  take  nine  hours 
to  rise ;  which  shews,  that  when  the  moon  is  in  these 
two  signs,  she  differs  nine  hours  in  her  rising  within  the 
compass  of  a  week.  And  so  much  later  as  every  mark 
is  of  rising  than  the  one  that  rose  next  before  it,  so 
much  later  will  the  moon  be  of  rising  on  any  day  than 
she  was  on  the  day  before,  in  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  heaven.  The  marks  about  Cancer  and  Capricorn 
rise  at  a  mean  difference  of  time  between  those  about 
Aries  and  Libra. 

Now,  although  the  moon  is  in  Pisces  and  Aries  every 
month,  and  therefore  must  rise  in  those  signs  within  the 
space  of  two  hours  later  for  a  whole  week,  or  only  about 
seventeen  minutes  later  every  day  than  she  did  on  the 
former ;  yet  she  is  never  full  in  these  signs,  but  in  our 
autumnal  months,  August  and  September,  when  the  sun 
is  in  Virgo  and  Libra.  Therefore,  no  full  moon  in  the 
year  will  continue  to  rise  so  near  the  time  of  sun-set 
for  a  week  or  so,  as  these  two  full  moons  do,  which  fall 
in  the  time  of  harvest. 

In  the  winter  months,  the  moon  is  in  Pisces  and 
Aries  about  her  first  quarter :  and  as  these  signs  rise 
about  noon  in  winter,  the  moon*s  rising  in  them  passes 
unobserved.  In  the  spring  months,  the  moon  changes 
in  these  signs,  and  consequently  rises  at  the  same  time 
with  the  sun  ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  her  at  that 
time.  In  the  summer  months  she  is  in  these  signs  about 
her  third  quarter,  and  rises  not  until  midnight,  when 
her  rising  is  but  very  little  taken  notice  of;  especially 
as  she  is  on  the  decrease.  But  in  the  harvest  months  she 
is  at  the  full,  when  in  these  signs,,  and  being  opposite  to 
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IMT*   the  SOD,  ibe  rifes  wheii  the  01111  eels  (or  eoon  efler,  ud 
^     jUnee  «D  the  night 

In  eontheni  latitndef j  Fbge  ■iidX«6ra  rise  at  as  small 
angles  with  the  horison,  as  Fuea  and  Ark$  do  in  the 
northern ;  and  as  our  spring  is  at  the  time  of  their  har- 
yest,  it  is  plain  their  harvest  fall  nuions  most  be  in  Virp 
and  lAra  /  and  will  therefore  rise  with  as  little  diflGeiv 
ence  of  time,  as  ours  do  in  Pimi  and  Aria. 

For  a  fidler  account  of  this  matter,  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  my  Astrononqr*  in  which  it  is  described  at 
large. 

PROBLEM  XI. 

To  txflam  theequoHm  cfHme,ordjliroiC€  of  time  beiwem 
well  r^ubUed  doda  and  true  noMBab. 

The  eartli's  motion  on  its  «iis  being  perfectly  equable, 
and  thereby  causing  an  apparent  equable  motion  of  tlie 
starry  heaven  round  the  same  axis,  produced  to  the 
poles  of  the  heayen  i  it  is  plain  that  equal  portions  of 
the  celestial  equator  pass  over  the  meridian  in  eqMl 
parts  of  time,  because  the  axis  of  the  world  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  equator.  And  therefore^  if 
the  sun  kept  his  annual  course  in  the  celestial  equator, 
he  would  always  revolve  from  the  meridian  to  the  meri- 
dian again  in  twenty-four  hours  exactly,  as  shewn  by  a 
well-regulated  clock. 

But  as  the  sun  moves  in  the  ecliptic,  which  is  oblique 
both  to  the  plane  of  the  equator  and  axis  of  the  world, 
he  cannot  always  revolve  from  the  meridian  to  the 
meridian  again  in  24  equal  hours ;  but  sometimes  a 
little  sooner,  and  at  other  times  a  little  later,  because 
equal  portions  of  the  ecliptic  pass  over  the  meridian  in 
unequal  parts  of  time,  on  account  of  its  obliquity.  And 
this  difference  is  the  same  in  all  latitudes. 

To  shew  this  by  a  globe,  make  chalk-marks  all 
around  the  equator  and  ecliptic,  at  equal  distances  from 
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nne  another  (suppose  10  degrees)  beginning  at  Aries  LECT. 
or  at  Liira,  where  these  two  circles  intersect  each  , 
other.  Then  torn  the  globe  round  its  axis,  and  you  will 
see  that  all  the  marks  in  the  first  quadrant  of  the  eclip- 
ticy  or  from  the  beginning  of  Aries  to  the  beginning  of 
Cancer,  come  sooner  to  the  brazen  meridian  than  their 
corresponding  marks  do  on  the  equator :  those  in  the 
second  quadrant,  or  from  the  beginning  of  Cancer  to  the 
beginning  of  Libra,  come  later;  those  in  the  third  qua- 
drant, from  Libra  to  Capricorn,  sooner ;  and  those  in  the 
fourth,  from  Capricorn  to  Aries,  later.  But  those  at  the 
beginning  of  each  quadrant  come  to  the  meridian  at  the 
same  time  with  their  corresponding  marks  on  the  equator. 

Therefore,  whilst  the  sun  is  in  the  first  and  third 
quadrants  of  the  ecliptic,  he  comes  sooner  to  the  meri- 
dian every  day  than  he  would  do  if  he  kept  in  the  equa- 
tor ;  and  consequently  he  is  faster  than  a  well  regulated 
clock,  which  always  keeps  equable  or  equatorial  time : 
and  whilst  he  is  in  the  second  and  fourth  quadrants,  ho 
comes  later  to  the  meridian  every  day  than  he  would  do 
if  he  kept  in  the  equator ;  and  is  therefore  slower  than 
the  clock.  But  at  the  beginning  of  each  quadrant,  the 
sun  and  clock  are  equal. 

And  thus,  if  the  sun  moved  equably  in  the  ecliptic, 
he  would  be  equal  with  the  clock  on  four  days  of  the 
year,  which  would  have  equal  intervals  of  time  between 
them.  But  as  he  moves  faster  at  some  times  than  at 
others  (being  eight  days  longer  in  the  northern  half  of 
the  ecliptic  than  in  the  southern)  this  will  cause  a  second 
inequality ;  which,  combined  with  the  former,  arising 
from  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator,  makes 
up  that  difference,  which  is  shewn  by  the  common  equa- 
tion tables  to  be  between  good  clocks  and  true  sun* 
dials. 

The  Description  and  Use  of  the  Armillary  Sphere, 
Whoever  has  seen  9l  common  armillarj/ sphere,  (plate  4, 
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1.ECT.    ficr.  1.)  and  understands  how  to  use  it,  must  be  sensible 

VIII  &IX  . 

^^^'^^rsJ  that  the  machine  here  referred  to,  is  of  a  very  different,  and 
much  more  advantageous  construction.  And  whoever 
has  seen  the  curious  glass  sphere  invented  by  Dr.  LONO, 
or  the  figure  of  it  in  his  Astronomy,  must  know  that  the 
furniture  of  the  terrestial  globe  in  this  machine,  the 
form  of  the  pedestal,  and  the  manner  of  turning  either 
the  earthly  globe,  or  the  circles  which  surround  it,  are 
all  copied  from  the  Doctor's  glass  sphere  ;  and  that  the 
only  difference  is,  a  parcel  of  rings  instead  of  a  glass 
celestial  globe  ;  and  all  the  additions  are  a  moon  within 
the  sphere,  and  a  semicircle  upon  the  pedestal. 
li^^"^^^  The  exterior  parts  of  this  machine  are  a  series  of 
SI  here.  brass  rings,  which  represent  the  principal  circles  of  the 
heaven,  viz.  1.  The  equinoctial  A  A,  which  is  divided 
into  360  degrees  (beginning  at  its  intersection  with  the 
ecliptic  in  Aries)  for  shewing  the  sun's  right  ascension 
in  degrees  ;  and  also  in  24  hours,  for  shewing  his  right 
ascension  in  time.  2.  The  ecliptic  B  B,  which  is 
divided  into  12  signs,  and  each  sign  into  30  degrees, 
and  also  into  the  months  and  days  of  the  year ;  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  degree  or  point  of  the  ecliptic  in 
which  the  suu  is,  un  any  given  day,  stands  over  that  day 
in  the  circle  of  months.  3.  The  tropic  of  Caticer  C  C, 
touching  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of  Cancer  in  e, 
and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  D  D,  touching  the  ecliptic 
at  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  in  /:  each  23%  degrees 
from  the  equinoctial  circle.  4.  The  arctic  circle  E,  and 
the  antarctic  circle  F,  each  231  degrees  from  its  respec^ 
tive  pole  at  N  and  «S.  6.  The  equinoctial  colure  G  G, 
passing  through  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  hea- 
ven at  N  and  S,  and  through  the  equinoctial  points 
ilr/e5,  and  Libra,  in  the  ecliptic.  6.  The  solstitial 
colure  H  H,  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  heaven, 
and  through  the  solstitial  points  Cancer  and  Capricorn, 
in  the  ecliptic.  Each  quarter  of  the  former  of  these 
colures  is  divided  into  90  degrees,  from  the  equinoctial 
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to  the  poles  of  the  world,  for  shewini;  the  declination  of  lect. 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  and  each  quarter  of  the  lat-  ^^^_^ 
ter,  from  the  ecliptic  at  e  ^ndf,  to  its  poles  6  andcf,  for 
shewing  the  latitudes  of  the  stars. 

In  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  nut  b,  to  which  is 
fixed  on  one  end  of  a  quadrantal  wire,  and  to  the  other  end 
a  small  sun  Y,  which  is  carried  round  the  ecliptic  B,  B, 
by  turning  the  nut :  and  in  the  south-pole  of  the  ecliptic 
is  a  pin  at  d,  on  which  is  another  quadrantal  wire,  with 
a  small  moon  Z  upon  it,  which  may  be  moved  round  by 
hand :  but  there  is  a  particular  contrivance  for  causing 
the  moon  to  move  in  an  orbit  which  crosses  the  ecliptic 
at  an  angle  of  5i  degrees,  in  two  opposite  points  called 
the  moon's  nodes:  and  also  for  shifting  these  points 
backward  in  the  ecliptic,  as  the  moon's  nodes  shift  in  the 
heaven. 

Within  these  circular  rings  is  a  small  terrestrial 
globe  /,  fixed  on  an  axis  K  K,  which  extends  from  the 
north  and  south  poles  of  the  globe  at  it  and  s,  to  those 
of  the  celestial  sphere  at  N  and  S.  On  this  axis  is  fixed 
the  flat  celestial  meridian  L  L,  which  may  be  set  direct- 
ly over  the  meridian  of  any  place  on  the  globe,  and  then 
turned  round  with  the  globe,  so  as  to  keep  over  the 
same  meridian  upon  it.  This  flat  meridian  is  graduated 
the  same  way  as  the  brass  meridian  of  a  common  globe, 
and  its  use  is  much  the  same.  To  this  globe  is  fitted 
the  moveable  horizon  M  M,  so  as  to  turn  upon  two 
strong  wires  proceeding  from  its  east  and  west  points 
to  the  globe,  and  entering  the  globe  at  opposite  points 
of  its  equator,  which  is  a  moveable  brass  ring  let  into 
the  globe  in  a  groove  all  around  its  equator.  The  globe 
may  be  turned  by  hand  within  this  ring,  so  as  to  place 
any  given  meridian  upon  it,  directly  under  the  celestial 
meridian  L  L.  The  horizon  is  divided  into  360  degrees 
all  round  its  outermost  edge,  within  which  are  the 
points  of  the  compass,  for  shewing  the  amplitude  of  the 
sun  and  moon^  both  in  degrees  and  points.    The  celes- 
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And  so,  by  this  construction.,  the  machine  is  eqaaUy 
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fitted  to  shew  either  the  real  motion  of  the  eartli,  or  the    lect 
apparent  motion  of  the  heaven.  ^iiif^^ 

To  rectify  the  sphere  for  use^  first  slacken  the  screw 
r  in  the  upright  stem  R,  and  taking  hold  of  the  arm 
C2,  move  it  up  or  down  until  the  given  degree  of  latitude 
for  any  place  be  at  the  side  of  the  stem  R ;  and  then  the 
axis  of  the  sphere  will  be  properly  elevated,  so  as  to 
stand  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  if  the  machine 
be  set  north  and  south  by  a  small  compass  :  this  done, 
count  the  latitude  from  the  north-pole,  upon  the  celes- 
tial meridian  L  L,  down  towards  the  north  notch  of  the 
horizon,  and  set  the  horizon  to  that  latitude  ;  then,  turn 
the  nut  b  until  the  sun  F  comes  to  the  given  day  of  the 
year  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  sun  will  be  at  its  proper 
plac«  for  that  day  :  find  the  place  of  the  moon's  ascend- 
ing node,  and  also  the  place  of  the  moon,  by  an  Ephe- 
meris,  and  set  them  right  accordingly :  lastly,  turn  the 
winch  Wf  until  either  the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian 
L  L,  or  until  the  meridian  comes  to  the  sun  (according 
as  you  want  the  sphere  or  earth  to  move)  and  set  the 
hour-index  to  the  XII,  marked  noon,  and  the  whole 

machine  will  be  rectified. Then  turn  the  winch,  and 

observe  when  the  sun  or  moon  rise  and  set  in  the  hori- 
zon, and  the  hour-index  will  shew  the  times  thereof  for 
the  given  day. 

As  those  who  understand  the  use  of  the  globes  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  work  any  other  problems  by  this  sphere, 
it  is  needless  to  enlarge  any  further  upon  it.'^ 

N0i€  loa.    An  admirable  apparatoB  of  (Ids  descriptioD  lima  been 
coDftnicted  by  Mcssrf.  Jones  of  Ifolboic. 
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Prelimi- 
naries. 


THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  ART  OF  DLALING. 

A  DIAL  is  a  plane^  upon  which  lines  are  do^icribed  io 
such  a  manner,  that  the  shadow  of  a  wire,  or  of  the 
upper  edge  of  a  plate  stile,  erected  perpendicularly  on 
the  plane  of  the  dial,  may  shew  the  true  time  of  the 
day. 

The  edge  of  the  plate  by  which  the  time  of  the  day  is 
found,  is  called  the  stile  of  the  dial,  which  must  be 
parallel  to  the  earth's  axis ;  and  the  line  on  which  the 
said  plate  is  erected,  is  called  the  substile. 

The  angle  included  between  the  substile  and  stile  is 
called  the  elevation,  or  height  of  the  stile. 

Those  dials  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  are  called  horizontal  dials ;  and  those  dials 
whose  planes  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon, are  called  vertical,  or  erect  dials. 

Those  erect  dials,  whose  planes  directly  front  the 
north  or  south,  are  called  direct  north  or  south  dials ;  and 
all  other  erect  dials  are  called  decliners,  because  their 
planes  are  turned  away  from  tlie  north  or  south. 

Those  dials  whose  planes  are  neither  parallel  nor 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon,  are  called  in- 
clining, or  reclining  dials,  according  as  their  planes 
make  acute  or  obtuse  angles  with  the  horizon ;  and  if 
their  planes  are  also  turned  aside  from  facing  the  soath 
or  north,  they  are  called  declining-inclining,  or  declin- 
ing-reclining dials. 

The  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  dial,  with  that  of 
the  meridian,  passing  through  the  stile,  is  called  the 
meridian  of  the  dial,  or  the  hour-line  of  XII. 

Those  meridians,  whose  planes  pass  through  the  stile, 
and  make  angles  of  16,  30,  45,  60, 75,  and  90  desurees 
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with  the  meridian  plane  of  the  place  (which  marks  the    LECT. 
hour-line  of  XII)  are  called  hour-circles;  and  their  in-,_^p^ 
tersections  with  the  plane  of  tlie  dial,  are  called  hour- 
lines. 

In  all  declining  dials,  the  substile  makes  an  angle 
with  the  hoar-line  of  XII;  and  this  angle  is  called  the 
distance  of  the  substile  from  the  meridian. 

The  declining  plane's  difference  of  longitude,  is  the 
angle  formed  at  the  intersection  of  the  stile  and  plane  of 
the  dial,  by  two  meridians ;  one  of  which  passes 
through  the  hour-line  of  XII,  and  the  other  througii  the 
substile. 

This  much  being  premised  concerning  dials  in  general, 
we  sliall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  different  methods  of  their 
construction. 

If  the  whole  earth  a  Pep  were  transj)arent  and  hol-Theuni- 
low,  (plate  40,  fig.  2.)  like  a  sphere  of  glass,  and  had  itSp^^^lp,^ 
equator  divided  into  24  equal  parts  by  so  many  meri-  <>9  ^y^ich 
dian  semicircles,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  &c.  one  of  which  is  the  a^endt. 
geographical  meridian  of  any  given  place,  as  London, 
(which  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  a ;)  and  if  the 
hours  of  XII  were  marked  at  the  equator,  both  upon 
that  meridian  and  the  opposite  one,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  hours  in  order  on  the  rest  of  the  meridians,  those 
meridians  would  be  the  hour-circles  of  London  :  then, 
if  the  sphere  had  an  opaque  axis,  as  P  Ep,  terminating 
in  the  poles  P  and  p,  the  shadow   of  the  axis  would 
fall  upon  every  particular  meridian  and  hour,  when  the 
sun  came  to  the  plane  of  the  opposite  meridian,  and 
would  consequently  shew  the  time  at  London,  and  at  all 
other  places  on  the  meridian  of  London. 

If  this  sphere  was  cut  through  the  middle  by  a  solid  llorizoniid 
plane  ABC  D,  in  the  rational  horizon  of  London,  one 
half  of  the  axis  E  P  would  be  above  the  plane,  and  the 
other  half  below  it ;  and  if  straight  lines  were  drawn 
from  the  center  of  the  plane,  to  those  points  where  its 

Z  2 


'..1:77     ^■r:-imr»*'"-ii'^  .-     .-  :  -  urf  i»:*ir-riri:Ie5  of  the  spherr, 

,^.*"-^  ■  It >^  1"-^  "T  ;.i. ..   :»*  -_i-t  i.:.i_--l.i»»  of  a  horizontal  dial 

•  ;r  L-/:ai:i  •!     ■  r   ji-  s-i.isT.r-v  :r  litj  ^-n^  woold  fall  upon 

i-'-i  :.i.-^..:';..t.-    :    i."-!::  f     •:  "ie  iia!.  when  it  fell  upon 

I:  Mit   -.ii.:r  T !..:  1  :  r^  lii*  «yi?re  be  upright,  u 

-i  f  r  j-      :  i.-T   4    ir    I      T-T-'-brir?  the   givfn  place 

LmiI'^^i.    I' F  i.'--  •  ^r*' n  i-c  tfe-meridfian  of  Lon- 

I'.i.   r: -r  /   -.--    z^'-'-'f    r!*?  T?*rf  «f  an  erect  direct 

«-:'.iu  :  :   r^::  i-^-^f  w  drawTS  frcm  it  J  center 

•  '*     £-  ::  *_-*^     •:  .:-?  .i  r^  '::.-*:x=i??reQce  where  the  honr- 

'Z-^'z[*z-i  ;:"  -LLr  r-zir-:^  r"".  ::.  ti-fs*?  w:!l  be  the  hour-lines 

::  k  T-?r::.M"  :?  L^^:z  j-rxt*  'iial  f-?r  London,  to  which  the 

a«:  -"^  iT^  ■-  :/"*!  «:  u  b  :!»  irire   coatrarr  to  those  on  a 

ii:rlz.:L:iI  :_s"    i::-i  :i-*  ::Ter  hall  Ep  of  the  axis  will 

caj:  1  siii:*-  ■:!!  tie  h.yir  cf  ih-?  J§t  in  this  dial,  at  the 

taiiair  csir  -.ii:  i:  "src^H  fa-!  iz-yn  the  like  hour-circle  of 

tLe  jph^r'r-  ifrl^  d:i!-pli:ie  wa?  not  m  the  way. 

'■  *-  V  If  Tie  tlir*  '*::".  iicicz  t':**  meridian'  l>e  made  toil- 
ciiae.  or  r-:.:!:.  f .  bv  anj  jjiven  cinnher  of  degrees,  the 
ho'iir-ciro'-r*  ::"  ■.::•?  spherf  will  slill  cut  the  edge  of  the 
p!ar*e  in  il«.?e  noir.t?  to  which  the  hour-lines  must  be 
drawn  strait t  !r  im  tli^  center ;  and  the  axis  of  the 
sphere  will  cast  a  sl.a.iow  on  these  lines  at  the  resper- 

Dt<ti»  ]i2  tive  hours.  The  like  wil!  still  hold,  if  the  plane  be 
made  to  decline  by  ar.y  i:iven  number  of  degrees  from 
the  meridian,  toward?  the  east  or  west:  provided  the 
declination  be  less  than  90  de^rees^  or  the  reclination 
be  less  than  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  :  and  the  axis  of 
the  sphere  will  be  a  ^omon,  or  stile,  for  the  dial.  Bat 
it  cannot  be  a  guomcn^  when  the  declination  is  quite  90 
(le^^rees,  nor  when  the  inclination  is  equal  to  the  co-lati. 
tudc  ;  because  in  these  two  cases,  the  aids  has  no  eleva- 
tion above  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  plane  of  every  dial  re- 
presents the  plane  of  some  great  circle  upon  the  earth ; 


.   1.  f. 
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be  gnomon  the  earth's  axis^  whether  it  be  a  small  Li£cr. 
as  in  the  above  figures^  or  the  edge  of  a  tlun  plate,  v,^* 
the  common  horizontal  dials, 
e  whole  earth,  as  to  its  bulk,  is  but  a  point,  if  com- 
[  to  its  distance  from  the  sun  :  and  therefore,  if  a 
sphere  of  glass  be  placed  upon  any  part  of  the 
's  surface,  so  that  its  axis  be  parallel  lo  the  axis  of 
arth,  and  the  sphere  have  such  lines  upon  it,  and 
planes  within  it,  as  above  described ;  it  will  shew 
ours  of  the  day  as  truly  as  if  it  were  placed  at  the 
's  center,  and  the  shell  of  the  earth  were  as  trans- 
it as  glass. 

t  because  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  hollow  sphere 
ss  perfectly  true,  blown  round  a  solid  plane ;  or  if 
s,  we  could  not  get  at  the  plane  within  the  glass  to 
;  in  any  given  position ;  we  make  use  of  a  wire- 
e  to  explain  the  principles  of  dialing,  by  joining 
micircles  together  at  the  poles,  and  putting  a  thin 
late  of  brass  within  it. 

common  globe,"*  of  12  inches  diameter,  has  generally  Diaiitiy 
sridian  semicircles  drawn  upon  it.     If  such  a  globe  ^^  the  com- 

*^  o  moil  terres- 

evated  to  the   latitude  of  any  given  place,  and  trial  t/iobe 
d  about  until  any  one  of  these  meridians  cuts  the 
on  in  the  north  point,  where  the  hour  of  XII  is  sup- 
I  to  be  marked,  the  rest  of  the  meridians  will  cut 
orizon  at  the  respective  distances  of  all  the  other 

from  XII.  Then,  if  these  points  of  distance  be 
ed  on  the  horizon,  and  the  globe  be  taken  out  of 
orizon,  and  a  flat  board  or  plate  be  put  into  its 
,  even  with  the  surface  of  the  horizon  ;  and  if 
'lit  lines  be  drawn  from  the  center  of  the  board,  to 

points  of  distance  on  the  horizon  which  were  cut 
e  24  meridian  semicircles,  these  lines  will  be  the 
lines  of  a  horizontal  dial  for  that  latitude,  the  edge 

f  10).  These  constructions,  by  means  of  the  fflobe,  imist  be  cnn- 
1  rather  as  illustraUons  of  the  theory  of  diuliug,  tlian  as 
is  wliich  can  be  employed  v\ith  practical  advantage. 
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LECT.    of  Tcliose  li^riomon  musL  be  in  tiie  very  same  situation 

^^.'^^^  that  the  axis  of  tbe  iilnbe  was,  before  it  was  taken  out 

of  the  horizon  :  t!iat  is,  the  ^omon  must  make  an  angle 

with  the  pla'je  of  the  dial,  equal  to  the  latitude  of  tbe 

place  for  T«hich  the  dial  is  made. 

If  tbe  pole  of  the  globe  be  elevated  to  the  co-lati- 
tude'** of  the  ^iven  place,  and  any  meridian  be  brought  to 
the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  the  rest  of  tbe  meridians 
will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  respective  distances  of  all  the 
hours  from  XII,  for  a  direct  south  dial,  ^  whose  gnomon 
must  make  an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  dial,  equal  to 
the  co-latitude  of  the  place  ;  and  the  hours  must  be  sft 
the  contrary  way  on  this  dial,  to  what  they  are  on  the 
horizontal. 

But  if  your  globe  have  more  than  24  meridian  semi- 
circles upon  it,  you  must  take  the  following  method  for 
making  horizontal  and  south  dials. 
To  COD-         Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of  your  place,  and 
r?^n/*/**^  turn  the  globe  until  any  particular  meridian   (suppose 
dial  the  first)  cumes  to  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and 

the  opposite  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  south. 
Then,  set  the  hour-index  to  the  uppermost  XII  on  its  cir- 
cle ;  wliirh  done,  turn  the  globe  westward  until  15  de- 
grees of  the  eqrator  pass  under  the  brazen  meridian, 
and  then  the  hour-iudex  will  be  at  1,  (for  the  sun  inovps 
15  degrees  every  hour)  and  the  first  meridian  nillcut 
the  horizon  in  the  number  of  degrees  from  the  north 
point,  that  I  is  distant  from  XII.  Turn  on,  until  other 
15  degrees  of  the  equator  pass  under  the  brazrn  i?i."- 
ridian,  and  the  hour-index  will  then  be  at  II,  and  i!:e 
first  meridian  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  number  of  I'e- 


Sote  101.  If  tliC  latitude  be  subtracted  from  90  degreeii,  the  re- 
maiiidfr  is  culK'tl  tlie  co-Iaiitude,  or  complement  of  the  latitude. — .V>W« 
6y  the  Author. 

Note  105.  For  if  the  plane  of  the  horizon  to  tho  globe  be  [iKicimI  in 
a  vertical  position,  auJ  directly  facin};  the  soutli,  t!ie  axis  ul  the  globe 
will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth. 
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grees  thai  II  is  distant  from  XII :  and  so,  by  making  LF.CT. 
16  degrees  of  the  equator  pass  under  the  brazen  me-  ^^^-^ 
ridian  for  every  hour,  the  first  meridian  of  the  globe 
will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  distances  of  all  the  hours 
from  XII  to  YI,  which  is  just  90  degrees  ;  and  then  you 
need  go  no  farther,  for  the  distances  of  XF,  X,  IX,  YIII, 
VII,  and  VI,  in  the  forenoon,  are  the  same  from  XII,  as 
the  distances  of  I,  11^  III,  FV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the  after- 
noon :  and  these  hour-lines  continued  through  the  cen- 
ter, will  give  the  opposite  hour-lines  on  the  otlier  half  of 
the  dial :  but  no  more  of  these  lines  need  be  drawn, 
than  what  answer  to  the  sun's  continuance  above  the 
horizon  of  your  place  on  tlie  longest  day,  which  may  be 
easily  found  by  the  26th  problem  of  the  foregoing  Lec- 
ture. 

Thus,  to  make  a  horizontal  dial  for  the  lati^ude  of 
London,  which  is  61|  degrees  north,  elevate  the  north 
pole  of  the  globe  61J  degrees  above  the  nortli  point  of 
the  horizon,  and  then  turn  the  globe,  until  the  first  me- 
ridian (which  is  that  of  London  on  the  English  terres- 
trial globe)  cuts  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and  set 
the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon. 

Then,  turning  the  globe  westward  until  the  index 
points  successively  to  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  in  the 
afternoon;  or  until  15,  30,  45,  60,  75,  and  i)0  degrees 
of  the  equator  pass  under  the  brazen  meridian,  you  will 
find  that  the  first  meridian  of  the  glube  cuts  the  horizon 
in  the  following  numbers  of  degrees  from  the  north 
towards  the  east,  viz.  US,  24},  38/3,  53i,  7Ii'j,  and  90; 
which  are  the  respective  distances  of  the  above  hours 
from  XII  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

To  transfer  these,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  hours,  to  a  J*J*^  V. 
horizontal  plane,  draw  the  parallel  right  lines  ac  and 
b  d  upon  that  plane,  as  far  from  each  other  as  is  equal 
to  the  intended  thickness  of  the  gnomon  or  stile  of  the 
dial,  and  the  space  included  between  them  will  be  the 
meridian  or  twelve  o'clock  line  on  the  dial.     Cross  this 


ssT'kdai  d.  'X'-'i  axiTts  wi&i  iii;  ex  o'clock  fine  gi, 
2ZU  ^rsMuz  'ir-  i**<r  a  ^nzr  ronniuBsf  in  ibe  intenec- 
ii*«i  i.  Lr  i  Tsic?-  ii=^:r-iiK  "Stt  gcadrnnt  g  e  with  any 
r?r->'-fi:^f:i  -jidus-  n-  infTimr  oT  Tlir  OBHpnsses:  then, 
ve'iuLi  ''icr  i>'*  n  '2K  ims79Be:nzin  L  ftf  n  oenter,  with 
Hr  ?.^rf  -rf-diis  ar^r-Iitt  "Se  gnndmit  _/"4,  and  divide 
-rsL.:  r:irt2-.n:"  ::"i  J*l  -rtaC  para  or  decrees,  as  in  the 


Ir— l;;;^  'j,-  :^ir-:iie«  K?  iciss  Sistast  from  each 
p:;r*-  LJ»:'*r  i-  :.  zi^hi  jl  htt  diii^  Xkbrt  of  the  di&l,  it 
2  21- '  -.■  :.'-  i.'^  Tt^i'.r*-?  rc  iijest  :  cndraHiS  at  a  little 
Ci:"-*-:-:-  --.  ::i  n-  :*t  i  .'."  ic  Hit  ^■£.'r-plu>f .  on  the  side 
vz*yi^-^'.  '.:  JL-  :i  :>-:i-'-  'ii  -iJiLrrt  tiif  Lonr-distaDces 
iir-r-T  i.:*  •:"  i::«a-r  -i-^  >Lni*  mr-^  m.  tiif"  plane.  Thas, 
"ue  :-:>•       '.:-   ;  l:»:  ^  l:  C    :»5n  ibe  ceaiers  of  the 

Lj."  I  TL'fr  :-f  u»*  j«ml:  f  'tsi  keeping  it  there  fur 
M'f  :-^ z-r*  :r  lI  zi*  Lrt-^  :«:.i  i:«zrf  ir  if  quadrant  fk] 
Lnv  utt  1 :::--_: f  ::  I  tL"■:•z^ci  11|  decrees  in  the 
;:i  :-•_::  "_Li  :  .-  '.zi  ::  I!.  :lryiri  24:  df^rees:  of 
ITT  :.".: ^i  !S=  :-:r:^?.  I^'  :-': -^b  53..  and  V 
'-:..■  1  "If  l:  i  It :  iL?.*  :if  5i-  rl>r5  about  four  in 
•":-t  i:  -T  :j  .'  v^  !;:j^5:  iix?  &:  L/ond:»a,  continue 
*it  i:.--.-T?  .:"  r\'  i::  V.  iz  :i.e  oftfrDoon.  through 
"It  :■:::•::  :  ::  ".it  :rr-:«.:i  >:.":*  of  xhe  dial. — This 
::\r.  '.i\  ■  f  T.-rT  ". .  '.Lz  crZ'.'.T  J.  of  the  quadraot  eg, 
*i;  :i:    - j  .  :j.^  ..k^   '.v.?    r?  :r  if^rees  of  that  quail- 

'•?     :....:  71  -*-.  Jra^  the  fureiiOL*:i 


■•  1  i    •">  •■     -ji. :     - 
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i'.  :irt  .  ..V 


'•iTT  1  '       hi..ir-  zz  '.:.:  -.*:ai.:*  .  f  :-^  a j ar-lia#*,  were  iLey  kid 

'.   " :.    ..::..  .;.     .    .,  --•.:  .;  ii  i-i-kz^kZi,  bai  ^ouIJ  renJer  ihe 

..r.  •::   -  -      -.     T_:  ;   i>:    :' lit  I_-I.  ^i::i  ccrrfsfccds  lo  ihc  cer/.tr 

;■  •-,-  J. .  .-.  :-  r.'    i:    1  .    '...■:  il:  -«t:::.-  ::";-f  stHe  v:*::  :'e  i  !.:i;e  .■(" 

'-'i-I     I5-',  «.-.:?  It  .r  r=^-  •?•-.:■*  :.  r  i*e  :^.»?  zr  rj.n  ol"?  .n^e  p'^jj-ic.il 

•  .')-. '.■:■-.  !•••■  r   „••:;   .•  ir.r  Z". .::."  :*:  e:  ir.  iacl  ilit  *.»!o.  tcj  llie 
':'■'//.  ;■:  r.iit  ' ;.  •'.',':' :-z'  eij-.  ?  ".-  iIt:  r.'.:--:: .;  ^nJ  ai'icrriovc.     Ti.i* 

♦*■/.'■  r  'f  t'.':  fii>i  i.-.f:-:     e.  »:.:lJ.  i?  '.Le  i-.-.terstLti-.a  if  li:e  ^lili-,  o^ 

•  'V-  'i-'iny  tli-r  »L  .-'o-.'.  wiih  t!.e  p!?.i:e  ■■!"  :li'.-  i-ial,  is  ;'.:•/: rnjii*!)  n  jwo- 
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hour-linea  of  XI,  X,  VS.,  YiU,  and  VII ;  and  because   LECT. 

the  8im  sets  not  before  eight  in  the  evening  on  the  v^^v^^^ 

longest  days,  continue  the  hour-lines  of  YII  and  VIII  in 

the  forenoon,  through  the  center  a,  to  VII  and  YIII  in 

the  afternoon ;  and  all  the- hour-lines  will  be  finished  on 

this   dial;  to  which  the  hours  may  be  set,  as  in  the 

figure. 

Lastly,  through  61|  degrees  of  either  quadrant,  and 
from  its  center,  draw  the  right  line  ag  for  the  hypothe- 
nuse  or  axis  of  the  gnomon  agi:  and  from  g  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  gi,  upon  the  meridian  line  a  t,  and  there 
will  be  a  triangle  made,  whose  sides  are  ag,  gi,  and  ia. 
If  a  plate  similar  to  this  triangle  be  made  as  thick  as  the 
distance  between  the  lines  a  c  and  b  d,  and  set  upright 
between  them,  touching  at  a  and  6,  its  hypothenuse  ag 
will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  when  the  dial 
is  truly  set ;  and  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the  hour  of  the 
day. 

N.  B.  The  trouble  of  dividing  the  two  quadrants'" 
may  be  saved,  if  you  have  a  scale  with  a  line  of  chords 
upon  it,  such  as  that  on  the  right  hand  of  the  plate :  for 
if  you  extend  the  compasses  from  0  to  60  degrees  of  the 
line  of  chords,  and  with  that  extent,  as  a  radius,  de- 
scribe the  two  quadrants  upon  their  respective  centers, 
the  above  distances  may  be  taken  with  the  compasses 
upon  the  line,  and  set  oS  upon  the  quadrants. 

To  make  an  erect  direct  south  dial.    Elevate  the  pole  to  to  con. 
the  co-latitude  of  your  place,  and  proceed  in  all  respects  f^^^\l^ff^ 
as  above  taught  for  the  horizontal  dial,  from  YI  in  the  dial. 
morning  to  YI  in  the  afternoon,  only  the  hours  must  be 
reversed,  as  in  the  figure  ;  and  the  hypothenuse  ag,  of 
the  gnomon  agf,  must  make  an  angle  with  the  dial- 

Note  107.  The  (rouble  of  dividing  the  two  quadrants  is  ob\ioasly 
unnecessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  divide  one,  as/ A;  and,  taking  the  dis- 
tances frora  /  to  the  points  where  the  hour-lines  of  I,  II,  III,  &c.  in- 
tersect the  quadrant /A  in  the  compasses,  to  set  Uiem  oflffroni  e  on  the 
quadrant  tfg:  the  lines  drawn  from  the  center  a,  to 'the  points  thus 
fuundik  will  be  the  forenoon  hour  lines,  XI,  X,  IX,  &c. 
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plane  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place.  An  the  san 
can  shine  no  longer  on  this  dial,  than  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  six  in  the  evening.,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  having  any  more  than  twelve  hours  upon  it. 

To  make  an  erect  dial,  declining  from  the  south  tovr-arii 
the  east  or  west.    Elevate  the  pole  to  the  latitude  of  your 
place,  and  screw  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  zenith. 
Then,  if  your  dial  declines  towards  the  east  (which  ^t 
shall  suppose  it  to  do  at  present)  count  in  the  horizon 
the  degrees  of  declination,  from  the  east  point  towards 
the  north,  and  bring  the  lower  end  of  the  quadrant  to 
that  degree  of  declination  at  which  the  reckoning  ends. 
This  done,  bring  any  particular  meridian  of  your  ^lobe 
(as  suppose  the  first  meridian)  directly  under  the  gradu- 
ated edge  of  the  upper  part  of  the  brazen  meridian,  and 
set  the  hour-index  to  XFI  at  noon.     Then,  keeping  tike 
quadrant  of  altitude  at  the  degree  of  declination  in  the 
horizon,  turn  the  globe  eastward  on  its  axis,  and  observe 
the  degrees  cut  by  the  first  meridian  in  the  quadrant  of 
altitude    (counted  from  the  zenith^   as  the   hour-index 
c'):iKs  to  XI,  X,  IX,  &c.  in  the  forenoon,  or  as  15,  30, 
45,  &:c.  degrees  of  the  equator  pass  under  the  brazen 
meridian  at  these  hours  respectively ;  and  the  degrees 
tlien  cut  in  the  quadrant  by  the  first  meridian,  are  the 
respective  distances  of  the  forenoon  hours  from  XII  on 
the  plane  of  the  dial. — Then,  for  the  afternoon  hours, 
turn  tlie  quadrant  of  altitude  round  the  zenith  until  it 
comes  to    the  degree  in  the  horizon  opposite  to  that 
where  it  was  placed  before;  namely,  as  far  from  the 
west  point  of  the  horizon  towards  the  south,  as  it  was 
set  at  first  from  the  east  point  towards  the  north  ;  and 
turn  the  globe  westward  on  its  axis,  until  the  first  me- 
ridian comes  to  the  brazen  meridian  again,  and  the  hour- 
iudex  to  XII :  then,  continue  to  turn  the  globe  wcstvvanl, 
and  as  the  index  points  to  the  afternoon  hours,  I,  il^  III, 
&c.  or  as  15,  30,  45,  &c.  degrees  of  the  equator  pass 
under  the  brazen  meridian,  the  first  meridian  will  cut  lite 
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quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  respective  number  of  degrees  LECT. 
from  the  zenith,  that  each  of  these  hours  is  from  XII  on 
the  dial.-— And  note,  tliat  when  the  first  meridian  goes 
off  the  quadrant  at  the  horizon,  in  the  forenoon,  the 
hour-index  shews  the  time  when  the  sun  will  come  upon 
this  dial ;  and  when  it  goes  off  the  quadrant  in  the  after- 
noon, the  index  will  point  to  the  time  when  the  sun  goes 
off  the  dial. 

Having  thus  found  all  the  hour-distances  from  XII, 
lay  them  down  upon  your  dial-plate,  either  by  dividing 
a  semicircle  into  two  quadrants  of  90  degrees  each  (be- 
ginning at  the  hour-line  of  XII)  or  by  the  line  of  chords, 
as  above  directed. 

In  all  declining  dials,  the  line  on  which  the  stile  or 
gnomon  stands  (commonly  called  the  subsiile-liHe)  makes 
an  angle  with  the  twelve  o'clock  line,  and  falls  among 
the  forenoon  hour-lines,  if  the  dial  declines  towards  the 
east;  and  among  the  afternoon  hour-lines,  when  the 
dial  declines  towards  the  west ;  that  is,,  to  the  left  hand 
from  the  twelve  o'clock  line  in  the  former  case,  and  to 
the  right  hand  from  it  in  the  latter. 

To  find  the  distance  of  the  substile  from  the  twelve 
o*clock  line ;  if  your  dial  declines  from  the  south  towards 
the  east,  count  the  degrees  of  that  declination  in  the 
horizon  from  the  east  point  towards  the  north,  and  bring 
the  lower  end  of  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  that  degree 
of  declination  where  the  reckoning  ends  :  then,  turn  the 
globe  until  the  first  meridian  cuts  tlie  horizon  in  the 
like  number  of  degrees,  counting  from  the  south  point 
towards  the  east ;  and  the  quadrant  and  first  meridian 
will  then  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the 
number  of  degrees  of  the  quadrant,  which  are  inter- 
cepted between  the  first  meridian  and  the  zenith,  is 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  substile  line  from  the  twelve 
o'clock  line  ;  and  the  number  of  degrees  of  the  first  me- 
ridian, which  are  intercepted  between  the  quadrant  and 
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the  north  pole,  is  equal  to  tlie  elevation  of  the  ftik  Am 
the  plane  of  the  dial. 

If  the  dial  declines  westward  from  the  south,  coiil 
that  declination  from  the  east  point  of  the  horim 
towards  the  south,  and  bring  the  quadrant  of  altitwkti 
the  degree  in  the  horizon  at  which  the  reckoning  eodi; 
both  for  finding  the  forenoon  hours^  and  the  distance  if 
the  substile  from  the  meridian  :  and  for  the  aftermwi 
hours,  bring  the  quadrant  to  the  opposite  degree  io  the 
horizon,  namely,  as  far  from  the  west  towards  the  nortK 
and  then  proceed  in  all  respects  as  above. 

Thus,  we  have  finished  our  declining  dial ;  and  io  m 
doing,  we  make  four  dials,  viz. 

1.  A  north  dial,  declining  eastward  by  the  name  number 
of  degrees.  2.  A  north  dial,  declining  the  same  nnn- 
ber  west.  3.  A  south  dial,  declininfi^  east.  And,  4  i 
south  dial  declining  west.  Only,  placing  the  proper 
number  of  hours,  and  the  stile  or  gnomon  respectively, 
upon  each  plane.  For  (as  above-mentioned)  in  the 
south-west  plane,  the  substilar-line  falls  among  the 
afternoon  hours  ;  and  in  the  south-east,  of  the  same  de- 
clination among  the  forenoon  hours,  at  equal  distances 
from  XII.  And  so,  all  tlie  morning  hours  on  the  west 
decliner  will  be,  like  the  afternoon  hours,  on  the  east  de- 
cliner :  the  south-east  decliner  will  produce  the  north- 
west decliner :  and  the  south-west  decliner,  the  north- 
east decliner,  by  only  extending  the  hour-lines,  stile  and 
substile,  quite  through  the  center :  the  axis  of  the  stile 
(or  edge  that  casts  the  shadow  on  the  hour  of  the  day) 
being  in  all  dials  whatever  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
world,  and  consequently  pointing  towards  the  north 
pole  of  the  heaven  in  north  latitudes,  and  towards  the 
south  pole,  ill  south  latitudes.*^  See  more  of  this  in  (he 
Jollowhig  lecture. 

Note  108.  Tbis  is  evident  from  the  consideration  that  a  plane  mill 
l>o  intersected  by  the  meridians  of  a  sphere  in  the  same  points,  io  etch 
'•f  the  four  above  mentioned  positions. 
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But  because  every  one  tvho  would  like  to  make  a    lect. 
lialy  may  perhaps  not  be  pr(Tvided  with  a  globe   to  ^^v^ 
msist   him,   and   may    probably   not    understand    ^l^^'^'^ril? 
nethod  of  doing  it  by  logaritlimic  calculation ;  we  shall  for  con- 
ihew  how  to  perfonn  it  by  the  plain  dialing  lines,  or '^^^  j^|j"*^ 
scale  of  latitudes  and  hours ;  such  as  those  in  plate  Y,  or 
Hi  the  top  of  plate  VI,  and  which  may  be  had  on  scales 
commonly  sold  by  mathematical  instrument  makers. 

This  is  the  easiest  of  all  mechanical  methods,  and  by 
much  the  best,  when  the  lines  arc  truly  divided :  not 
only  the  half  hours  and  quarters  may  he  laid  down  by 
all  of  them,  but  every  fifth  minute  by  most,  and  every 
single  minute  by  those  where  the  line  of  hours  is  a  foot 
in  length. 

Having  drawn  your  meridian  line  ab,  cd,  (fig.  3.) 
on  the  plieme  intended  for  a  horizontal  dial,  and  crossed 
it  at  right  angles  by  the  six  o'clock  line  fe   (as  in 
fig.  1.)  take  the  latitude  of  your  place  with  the  com- 
passes, in  the  scale  of  latitudes,  and  set  that  extent  from 
e  to  f,  and  from  a  to/,  on  the  six  o'clock  line:  tlien, 
taking  the  whole  six  hours  between  the  points  of  the 
compasses  in  the  scale  of  hours,  with  that  extent  set  one 
foot  in  the  point  c,  and  let  the  other  foot  fall  where  it 
will  upon  the  meridian  line  c  d,  as  at  J.    Do  tlic  same 
from  /to  6,  and  draw  the  right  line  ednndfb,  each  of 
which  will  be  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  scale   of 
hoars.    This  done,  setting  one  foot  of  the  compasses  in 
the  beginning  of  the  scale  at  XII,   and  extending  the 
other  to  each  hour  on  the  scale,  lay  off  those  extents 
from  if  to  e  for  the  afternoon  hours,  and  from  b  to/  for 
those  of  the  forenoon  :  this  will  divide  the  lines  d  e  and 
bf  in  the  same  manner  as  the  hour-scale  is  divided,  at 
1,  3,  3,  4,  6  and  6 ;  on  which  the  quarters  may  be  also 
laid  down,  if  required.     Then,  laying  a    ruler  on  the 
point  c,  draw  the  first  five  hours  in  the  afternoon,  from 
that  point,  through  the  dots  at  the  nuiheral  figures  1,  3, 
3,  4,  6,  on  the  line  de;.  and  continue  the  lines  of  IV  and 
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V  tliroujjii  the  center  c  to  tlie  other  side  of  the  dial,  for 
the  like  hours  of  the  morning  :  which  done,  lay  the  ruler 
on  the  point  a,  and  draw  the  last  five  hours  in  the  fore- 
noon through  the  dots  6,4,3,2,1,  on  the  line/(; 
continuing  the  hour-lines  of  VII  and  VIII  through  the 
center  a  to  the  other  side  of  the  dial,  for  the  like  hours 
of  the  evening ;  and  set  the  hours  to  their  respective 
lines  as  in  the  figure.  Lastly,  make  the  gnomon  the 
same  way  as  taught  above  for  the  horizontal  dial,  and 
the  whole  will  be  finished. 

To  make  an  erect  south  dial,  take  the  co-latitude  of 
your  place  from  the  scale  of  latitudes,  and  then  proceed 
in  all  respects  for  the  hour-lines,  as  in  the  horizontal 
dial ;  only  reversing  the  hours,  as  in  Fig.  2 :  and  making 
the  angle  of  the  stile's  height  equal  to  the  co-latitode. 

I  have  drawn  out  a  set  of  dialing  lines  upon  the  top 
of  the  sixth  plate,  large  enough  for  making  a  dial  of  nine 
inches  diameter,  or  more  inches  if  required  ;  and  have 
drawn  them  tolerably  exact  for  common  practice,  to 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  scale  may  be  cut  off 
from  the  plate,  and  pasted  on  wood,  or  upon  the  inside 
of  one  of  the  boards  of  this  book  ;  and  then  it  will  be 
somewhat  more  exact  than  it  is  on  the  plate ;  for  being 
rightly  divided  upon  the  copper  plate,  and  printed  off 
on  wet  paper ;  it  shrinks  as  the  paper  dries  :  but  when 
it  is  wetted  again,  it  stretches  to  the  same  size  as  when 
newly  printed  ;  and  if  pasted  on  while  wet,  it  will  re- 
main of  that  size  afterward. 

But  lest  the  young  dialist  should  have  neither  globe 
nor  wooden  scale  and  should  tear  or  otherwise  spoil  the 
paper  one  in  pasting,  we  shall  now  shew  bow  him  be 
may  make  a  dial  without  any  of  these  helps.  Only,  if  he 
has  not  a  line  of  chords,  he  must  divide  a  quadrant  into 
90  equal  parts  or  degrees  for  taking  the  proper  angle  of 
the  stile's  elevation^  which  is  easily  done.'* 

Note  109.  The  instsament  called  the  protractor  will  be  found 
•qually  conyenient. 
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With  any  opening  of  the  compasses^  as  Z  L,  (plate  b,    \*VAjr, 
fig.  4.)  desribe  the  two  semicircles  L  Fk  and  LQk,  upon 


the  centers  Z  and  z,  where  the  six  o'clock  line  crosses  the 
double  meridian  line^  and  divide  each  semicircle  into  12 
equal  parts^  beginning  at  L  (though,  strictly  speaking, 
only  the  quadrants  from  L  to  the  six  o'clock  line  need  be 
divided :)  then  connect  the  divisions  which  are  equidis-  Horizoninl 
tant  from  L,  by  the  parallel  lines  KM,IN,HO,GP, ^*«'- 
and  F  Q.  Draw  VZ  for  the  hypothenuse  of  tlie  stile, 
making  the  angle  F 2^  £  equal  to  the  latitude  of  your 
place  ;  and  continue  the  line  VZ  to  R,  Draw  the  line 
jB  r  parallel  to  the  six  o'clock  line,  and  set  off  the  dis- 
tance a  K  from  Z  to  Y,  the  distance  b  I  from  Z  to  X, 
cHtromZio  W,dG  from  2:to  I^and  irFfrom  2^  to 
S.  Then  draw  tlie  lines  Ss,  Tt,Ww,Xx,  and  Yy, 
each  parallel  to  R  r.  Set  off  the  distance  y  Y  from  a  to 
11,  and  fromy*  to  1 ;  the  distance  x  X  from  b  to  10,  and 
from  g  to  2;  wW from  c  to  9,  and  from  hio3;t  7'from 
d  to  8,  and  from  t  to  4 ;  <  5  from  e  to  7,  and  from  n  to  5. 
Then  laying  a  ruler  to  the  center  Z,  draw  the  forenoon 
hour-lines  through  the  points  11, 10, 9, 8,  7 ;  and  laying 
it  to  the  center  x,  draw  the  afternoon  lines  through  the 
points  1,  2,  3,  4,  6 ;  continuing  the  forenoon  lines  of 
VII  and  YIII  through  the  center  Z,  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  dial,  for  the  like  afternoon  hours ;  and  the  after- 
noon lines  nil  andV  through  the  center  x,  to  the  oppo- 
site side,  for  the  like  morning  hours.  Set  the  hours 
to  these  lines  as  in  the  figure,  and  then  erect  the 
stile  or  gnomon,  and  the  horizontal  dial  will  be 
finished. 

To  construct  a  south  dial,  draw  the  line  VZ,  makmg^^^^^ 
an  angle  with  the  meridian  2^  L  equal  to  the  co-latitude  dial, 
of  your  place ;  and  proceed  in  all  respects  as  in  the 
above  horizontal  dial  for  the  same  latitude,  reversing 
the  hours  as  in  Fig.  2,  and  making  the  elevation  of  the 
gnomon  equal  to'the  co-latitude. 


^^         ^r-.u.:-    :    i.*-  n    zzs^r^stGhiiit  u»  explain  the 

y    -fci'.  ^i^-^  :    Ls-  zzi=z.^.  s^r^r^  a:  iiitf.r*k.  describe 

rir    rr-:i-  ^  r  ,"  J-    ^1-:.   '^yir  r  i:  "iri:  nx^es  by  the 

jiK-K       ii^^STfcT"    -  -  ^  ^  .  r  Z  i.    I»"iut  111*  :i:airaat  J  B 

^-  1^  j-Is-t-j:::  >   i    «r-;  ::  u    .^*  rrji**.!  i.l-i*  :r  decrees. 

Z— L-T  ;^r  T.^.:  ^r  -«.  J  J-  i-r  uif  r.i»£»^i  : f  iLis  quad- 
'•^".  ^.  '^i:;:^  ":-  '  ■>  ••  ue  r>n;:.L5.>f*  :l  the  point 
jb.  -•:::'ct:  .  l^  .  i:~-  :•  iir  it^^-frt.  d.-*;^:':-^  •:•:  ibt  q-jad- 
"u:  .  -^,.  narrfrf-  Lih;*?  *i^:a»i«i:?  ::  :i»f  .jlz  A  F B  hs 
i-r  -.-^>  'I  .'f.  M  S.  kL-  fcXil  zi.s  "P.-  l-f  a  line  of 
ri  •T-.iv  ii— ut-i  ii.if  f^  uiec.uii.  j-l"^  :  xtLic:-.  if  trans- 
tr"*^f  i-iin  "Xte  Lit*  lia^  L^iLkL  *:  lirt  ccadrarit.  vill 
tt'Tia?  r  t'xiBiJ^  i  i-  2i;iui  rj  n«f  irsre.  liai  the  dis- 
«Bxi!^  x*nn  A  ^  SH  ii  zin  ine  xc  ijurist  is  just  eqoal  to 
A  I.  zitT  -MID-  ::  Hit  ..;-:•*  _-:tiL  vi::l  :la;  Hue  is 
iTiaitr  T.r  i  aif  iiT:  5f  3f  2«*  r-Mi-isff.  ::  ^L:ch  J  is 
-ir  -zT^c  :  r*»j*  ;i3i:w"7  ilt:**:*!  *jji  Jczier  JE  of  ihc 
i.-    A  5 

-~-i«i  urT^n^i*'^  n  ii7'a£  d:"*^  ^.tt  r:-—:»er  of  degrees 
.!  i  : .-;  H.  2"  Uf  :-i»f  ::  :i:ri*.  -•:.:  zrzsi  cr>l  open 
-:»t  :-.'!i*r.L^«:r  «.;  ^5  :.  uif  :-  -if;'/'  -Ir^ret*  u;un 
11  l:  iiif  i^  :>:r  J  :  :"*  izL  ii-:r.  ^.:1.  :ia:  c-xieni.  us 
I  nil*  ir-?.:r.:'r  i  :.-.  -.  vi:;.  ?..".  If  ex-cliv  of  the 
J'i.~-r  «-!.*  v.ii  :ii:  :r::^  vi.ci  :ir  l.:.e  ws5  ^ii>ided: 
"ci-ii  :;if.  ••:  rrr  :">::  :f  ::e  c:r^]>a>5c*  in  ihe  he- 
r---:'r  :f"Jif  ;:.  :ri  1:l*.  ij  «;  ji.  ir.d  extend  ihe  other 
t:  '.-.-r  i:::ii:-fr  ::\l-fi:rr*5  \c.u  wan  ur^cn  iLe  liiie.  which 
eittr.:,  app*.:e%i ::  :r.e  circle,  wiii  ir.ii'.uile  the  like  n^im- 
b*r  of  dcjCrtrs  upcn  i:. 

Divide  ihe  c/jadraQt  CD  into  SO  eq;sal  parts,  and 
from  each  point  of  division  draw  riirhl  lines,  as  i,  k.  /. 
fi&c.  to  the  line  C  E;  all  perpendicular  to  that  line,  and 
parallel  to  D  £.  which  will  divide  E  C  into  a  line  oi 
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ines ;  and  although  these  are  seldom  put  among  the    LECT. 
ialing  lines  on  a  scale^  yet  they  assist  in  drawing  the 


ne  of  latitudes.  For,  if  a  ruler  be  laid  upon  the  point 
X  and  over  each  division  in  the  line  of  sines,  it  will 
ivide  the  quadrant  CB  into  90  unequal  parts,  as  Bo, 
b,  &c.  shewn  by  the  right  lines  10  a,  20  6,  30  c,  &c. 
Irawn  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler.  If  the  right  line 
3  C  be  drawn,  subtending  this  quadrant,  and  the  near- 
st distances  Ba,  Bb,  Be,  &c.  be  taken  in  the  com- 
lasses  from  B,  and  set  upon  this  line  in  the  same  man- 
er  as  directed  for  the  line  of  chords,  it  will  make  a  line 
Platitudes  B  C,  equal  in  length  to  the  line  of  chords 
I  B,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  divisions,  but  very  un- 
qual  as  to  their  lengths. 

Draw  the  right  line  D  GA,  subtending  the  quadrant 
OA;  and  parallel  to  it,  draw  the  right  line  rs,  touching 
he  quadrant  D  il  at  the  numeral  figure  3.  Divide  this 
[uadrant  into  six  equal  parts,  as  1^  2,  3,  &c.  and 
hrough  these  points  of  division  draw  right  lines  from 
he  center  E  to  the  line  r  s,  which  will  divide  it  at  the 
loints  where  the  six  hours  are  to  be  placed,  as  in  the 
igure.  If  every  sixth  part  of  the  quadrant  be  subdi- 
ided  into  four  equal  parts,  right  lines  drawn  from  the 
:enter  through  these  points  of  division,  and  continued  to 
he  line  rs,  will  divide  each  hour  upon  it  into  quarters. 

In  fig.  2,  plate  6,  we  have  the  representation  of  a  por-  jidUUw 
able  dial,  which  may  be  easily  drawn  on  a  card,  and'^^^* 
:arried  in  a  pocket-book.     The  lines  ad,ab  and  6  c  of 
he  gnomon  must  be  cut  quite  through  the  card ;  and 
IS  the  end  a  6  of  the  gnomon  is  raised  occasionally 
ibove  the  plane  of  the  dial,  it  turns  upon  the  uncut  line 
:d  SB  on  a  hinge.    The  line  dotted  A  B  must  be  slit 
}uite  through  the  card,  and  the  thread  must  be  put 
through  the  slit,  and  have  a  knot  tied  behind,  to  keep 
it  from  being  easily  drawn  out.     On  the  other  end  of 
this  thread  is  a  small  plummet,  and  on  the  middle  of  it  a 
small  bead  for  shewing  the  hour  of  the  day. 
23.  A  a 
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LKCT.        To  rectify  this  dial,  set    the  thread  in  tbe  slit  right 
'^'     ,  against  the  day  of  the  month,  and  stretch  the  tkreid 
from  the  day  of  the  month  over  the  angular  point  wbeif. 
the  curve  lines  meet  at  XII ;  then  shift  the  bead  to  that 
point  on  the  thread,  and  the  dial  will  be  rectified. 

To  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  raise  the  gnomon  (do 
matter  how  much  or  how  little)  and  hold  the  edge  of  the 
dial  next  the  gnomon  towards  the  sun,  so  that  the  appe^ 
most  edge  of  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  may  just  cover 
the  shadow-line:  and  the  bead  then  playing  freely  on 
the  face  of  the  dial,  by  the  weight  of  the  plummet,  vill 
shew  the  time  of  the  day  among  the  hour-lines,  as  it  if 
forenoon  or  afternoon. 

To  find  the  time  of  sun-rising  and  setting,  move  the 
thread  among  the  hour-lines,  until  it  either  covers  some 
one  of , them,  or  lies  parallel  betwixt  any  two  ;  and  tbea 
it  will  cut  tho  time  of  sun -rising  among  the  forenoon 
hours,  and  of  sun-setting  among  the  afternoon  hours,  on 
tliat  day  of  the  year  for  which  the  thread  is  set  in  the 
scale  of  months. 

To  find  the  sun's  declination,  stretch  the  thread  from 
the  day  of  the  month  over  the  angular  point  at  XII,  and 
it  will  cut  the  sun's  declination,  as  it  is  north  or  south, 
for  that  day,  in  the  arched  scale  of  north  and  south 
declination. 

To  find  on  what  days  the  sun  enters  the  signs  :  when 
the  bead,  as  above  rectified,  moves  along  any  of  the 
curve  lines  which  have  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  marked 
upon  them,  the  sun  enters  those  signs  on  the  days 
pointed  out  by  the  thread  in  the  scale  of  months. 

The  construction  of  this  dial  is  very  ea.sy,  especially 
if  tlie  reader  compares  it  all  along  with  Fig.  3.  as  he 
reads  the  following  explanation  of  that  figure. 

Draw  the  occult  line  A  B  (fig.  3,  plate  6.)  parallel  to 
the  top  of  the  card,  and  cross  it  at  right  angles  with  the 
six  o'clock  line  E  C  D;  then  upon  C,  as  a  center,  with 
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B   radius    CA,   describe  the  semicircle  A  E  L,  and    LECT. 
vide  it  into  12  equal  parts  (beginning  at  A)  as  A  r,       ^' 
s,  &c.  and  from  these  points  of  division,  draw  the 
mr-lines  r,  5,  t,  u,  v,  E,  w,  and  x,  all  parallel  to  the 
c  o'clock  line  E  C,     If  each  part  of  the  semicircle  be 
bdivided  into  four  equal  parts^  they  will  give  the  half- 
►ur  lines  and  quarters^  as  in  fig.  2.    Draw  the  right 
le  A  S  D09  making  the  angle  SAB  equal   to  the 
titude  of  your  place.    Upon  the  center  A  describe  the 
cb  RST,  and  set  off  upon  it  the  arcs  S  R  and  S  T 
.ch  equal  to  231  degrees^  for  the  sun's  greatest  decli- 
ition  ;  and  divide  them  into  23i  equal  parts,  as  in  fig.  2. 
brough  the  intersection  D  of  the  lines  ECD   and 
D  o,  draw  the  right  line  FD  G  at  right  angles  to 
Do.    Lay  a  ruler  to  the  points  A  and  jR,  and  draw 
e  line  A  R  F  through  23^  degrees  of  south  declination 
the  arc  S  R;  and  then  laying  the  ruler  to  the  points 
and  T,  draw  the  line  A  TG  through  231  degrees  of 
irth  declination  in  the  arc    iS  1':     so  shall  the  lines 
22  F  and  ATG  cut  the  line  FDG   in  the  proper 
Dgth  for  the  scale  of  months.     Upon  the  center  D, 
ith  the  radius  D  F,  describe  the  semicircle    FoG: 
id  divide  it  into  six  equal  parts^  Fm,  m  n,  n  0,  &c. 
id  from  these  points  of  division  draw  the  right  lines 
h,  n  i,  p  k,  and  q  I,  each  parallel  to  0  D.  Then  setting 
le  foot  of  the  compasses  in  the  point  F,  extend  the 
her  to  A,  and  describe  the  arc  A  z  H  for  the  tropic 
'  "Vf  :  with  the  same  extent,  setting  one  foot  in  G,  de- 
ribe  the  arc  A  EO  for  the  tropic  of  ©.     Next  set- 
ig  one  foot  in  the  point  h,  and  extending  the  other  to 
,  describe  the  arc  AC  I  for  the  beginnings  of  the 
gns  ^  and  t  ;  and  with  the  same  extent,  setting  one 
ot  in  the  point  /,  describe  the  arc  A  N  for  the  begin- 
ngs  of  the  signs  n  and  SI.    Set  one  foot  in  the  point 
and  having  extended  the  other  to  A,  describe  the  arc 
K  for  the  beginnings  of  the  signs  K  and  ni ;  and  with 
e  same  extent,  set  one  foot  in  k,  and  describe  the  arc 

2  A  2 
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A  M  for  the  beginnings  of  the  signs  8  and  iQi  Theo, 
setting  one  foot  in  tbe  point  D,  and  extending  the  other 
to  A,  describe  the  curve  A  L  for  the  beginnings  of  t 
and  ^  ;  and  the  signs  will  be  finished.  This  done^  lay 
a  ruler  from  the  point  A  over  the  sun's  declination  in 
the  arch  RS  T,  (found  by  the  following  table)  for  every 
fifth  day  of  the  year :  and  where  the  ruler  cuts  the  liue 
FD  G,  make  marks ;  and  place  the  days  of  tlie  months 
right  against  these  marks,  in  the  manner  shewn  by  fit;. 
2.  Lastly,  draw  the  shadow  line  P  Q  parallel  to  the 
occult  line  A  B ;  make  the  gnomon,  and  set  the  hours 
to  their  respective  lines,  as  in  fig.  2.  and  the  dial  will  be 
finished. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  dials,  (fig*  4.)  which  are  called 
universal,  because  they  serve  for  all  latitudes.    Of  these, 
the  best  one  that  I  know,  is  Mr.  Pardie\  which  consists 
of  three  principal  parts;  the  first  whereof  is  called  the 
An  uni'     horizontal  plane  (A),  because  in  the  practice  it  must  be 
^^  parallel  to  the  horizon.    In  this  plane  is  fixed  an  upright 

pin,  which  enters  into  the  edge  of  the  second  part  B  I), 
called  the  meridional  plane  ;  which  is  made  of  two  pieces, 
the  lowest  wliereof  (B)  is  called  tlie  quadrant,  because 
it  contains  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  divided  into  90  de- 
grees ;  and  it  is  only  into  this  part,  near  /?,  that  (he 
pin  enters.  The  other  piece  is  a  semicircle  (D)  adjusted 
to  the  quadrant,  and  turning  in  it  by  a  groove,  for  rais- 
ing or  depressing  the  diameter  (E  F)  of  the  semicircle. 
which  diameter  is  called  the  axis  of  the  instrument.  The 
third  piece  is  a  circle  (G),  divided  on  both  sides  into  24 
equal  parts,  which  are  the  hours.  This  circle  is  put 
upon  the  meridional  plane,  so  that  the  axis  (E  F)  n)aY 
be  perpendicular  to  the  circle ;  and  the  point  C  be  the 
common  center  of  the  circle,  semicircle,  and  quadrant. 
The  straight  edge  of  the  semicircle  is  chamfered  on 
both  sides  to  a  sharp  edge,  which  passes  througli  the 
center  of  the  circle.  On  one  side  of  tlie  chamfereil 
part,  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  are  laid  down,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  son's  declination  for  their  respective  days^  lect 
and  on  the  other  side  the  last  six  months.  And  against  ^^^^ 
the  days  on  which  the  sun  enters  the  signs^  there  are 
straight  lines  drawn  upon  the  semicircle^  with  the  cha- 
racters of  the  signs  marked  upon  them.  There  is  a 
black  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  upright  edge 
frf  the  quadrant^  over  which  hangs  a  thread  (H),  with 
its  plummet  (i)  for  levelling  the  instrument. 

N.  B.  From  the  23d  of  September  to  the  20th  of 
March,  the  upper  surface  of  the  circle  must  touch  both 
the  center  C  of  the  semicircle,  and  the  line  of  <r  and  £^  ; 
and  from  the  20th  of  March  to  the  23d  of  September^ 
the  lower  surface  of  the  circle  must  touch  that  center 
and  line. 

To  find  the  time  of  the  day  by  this  dial.  Having  set 
it  on  a. level  place  in  sun-shine,  and  adjusted  it  by  the 
levelling  screws  k  and  /,  until  the  plumb-line  hangs  over 
the  black  line  upon  the  edge  of  the  quadrant,  and  pa- 
rallel to  the  said  edge ;  move  the  semicircle  in  the  qua- 
drant, until  the  line  of  <r  and  :&  (where  the  circle 
touches)  comes  to 'the  latitude  of  your  place  in  the  quad- 
rant :  then,  turn  the  whole  meridional  plane  B  D,  with 
its  circle  G,  upon  the  horizontal  plane  A,  until  the  edge 
of  the  shadow  of  the  circle  falls  precisely  on  the  day  of 
the  month  in  the  semicircle  ;"*  and  then,  the  meridional 


Note  110.  Since  the  plane  of  the  dial,  when  the  instrument  is  recti- 
fied, is  parallel  to  the  equinoctial  plane,  and  the  declination  of  the  sun 
nay  be  considered  to  remain  the  same  whilf  t  he  continues  above  the 
horiion,  it  follows,  that  the  point  where  the  shadow  of  the  dioi-plale 
falls  upon  the  edge  £  F  on  any  particular  day,  will  not  alter  its  posi- 
tion during  that  day.  Now  the  angle  formed  by  a  line  drawn  from 
that  point  to  any  point  in  the  edge  of  the  dial -plate  with  the  dial  plate 
itself,  is  eridently  equal  to  the  declination  of  the  sun  on  the  given 
lay.  But  the  tangents  of  the  sun's  declinations  to  the  radius  of  the 
dial -plate,  are  marked  upon  this  edge  with  the  corresponding  day  of 
the  month.  Consequently,  the  dial-plate  being  elevated  to  the  proper 
angle  above  the  horizontal  plane ;  if  the  dial  be  placed  north  and 
south,  the  shadow  of  the  edge  of  the  dial-plate  will  fall  on  the  day  of 
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r.Ei.'T.    pline  wLI  b»i  i^e  north  and  sooth,  the  axis  E  F  will  be 
^^,^  pamll'il  ui  rile  ax:*  of  the  world,  acd  will  cast  a  sbadow 
c-i-.G  :Ii»»  me  time  of  the  day,  among  the  hours  on  ibc 
cinile. 

V  S.  As.  ^Iien  the  instrument  is  thas  rectified^  tbe 
q(id.drant  and  soizicircle  are  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian, 
s«>  the  circle  is  then  in  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial. 
Therefore,  as  the  sun  is  above  the  equinoctial  in  sum- 
mer in  northern  latirades '  and  below  it  in  winter ;  tbe 
axis  of  the  seciicircle  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the  hour  of 
the  Jar.  on  the  apper  surface  of  the  circle^  from  tbe 
20th  of  >!arch  t)  the  23d  of  September :  and  from  tbe 
23d  of  September,  to  the  20lh  of  31arch,  the  hour  of  the 
day  will  be  Jctrnsined  by  the  shadow  of  the  semicircle, 
upon  the  lo^er  surface  of  the  circle.  In  the  former 
case,  the  sLaJjw  of  the  circle  falls  upon  the  day  of  the 
month,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  semi- 
cirri  e  :  and  in  the  latter  case,  on  the  upper  part. 

Til  3  nietliod  of  laving  down  the  months  and  siffns 
up::i  i-ie  sejiiicircle.is  as  follows.  Draw  the  right  line 
A  LB.  v.c.  J.,  efjual  to  the  diameter ^f  the  semicircle 
A  D  !L  ar:J  crc«s  it  in  the  iiiiiliile  at  right  angles  with 
the  line  L  C  IX  eq'ial  in  lcn;;tb  io  A  D  B  ;  then  E  C 
will  be  tLe  ra'.tius  of  the  circle  FC  G,  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  semicircle.  Upon  £,  as  a  center,  describe 
the  circle  F  C  G.  on  which  set  ofl' the  arcs  Ch  and  C/, 
each  equal  to  23J  dejc:rees,  and  diviJe  them  accordingly 
into  that  nimibcr,  lor  ll:c  sun's  declination.  Then.  lav- 
ing  the  eil^e  of  a  rulor  over  the  center  £,  and  also  o\er 
the  sun's  d'jciination  for  cver\*''  £f:h  dav  of  each 
month  (as  in  the  card  dial)  mark  the  points  on  the  dia- 
meter -4  B  of  tlie  semicircle  from  a  to  g,  \\hich  are  cut 

t'lo  inuntli :  and  x'uc  versa  if  ll;e  dial-platc  be  turned,  until  ilie  s!i.iil«'W 
olits  ed^'^  falls  ujion  tie  day  of  the  month,  then  the  did  will  Le  Mt 
truly  north  and  south. 

AWe  111.  The  iDlerniCdidte  days  may  be  dra\vn  in  by  hand,  if 'Ia* 
upacc  be  lurge  eriougb  lo  contain  them.— AWe  by  the  Author. 
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by  the  ruler  ;  and  there  place  th^  days  of  the  months 
accordingly^  answering  the  sun's  declination.  This 
done,  setting  one  foot  of  the  compasses  in  C,  and  ex- 
tending the  other  to  a  or  g,  describe  the  semicircle 
abcdefg;  which  divide  into  six  equal  parts^  and 
through  the  points  of  division  draw  right  lines,  parallel 
to  C  D,  for  the  beginning  of  the  sines  (of  which  one 
half  are  on.  one  side  of  the  semicircle,  and  tlie  other  half 
on  the  other  side)  and  set  the  characters  of  the  signs  to 
their  proper  lines,  as  in  the  figure. 

The  following  table  shews  the  sun's  place  and  decli- 
nation,  in  degrees  and  minutes,  at  the  noon  of  every 
day  of  the  second  year  after  leap-year  ;  which  is  a 
mean  between  those  of  leap-year  itself,  and  the  first 
and  third  years  after.  It  is  useful  for  inscribing  tlie 
months  and  their  days  on  sun-dials ;  and  also  for  find- 
ing the  latitudes  of  places,  according  to  the  methods 
prescribed  after  the  tahlo. 
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A  Table  ahemng  the  sun'a  place  and  derlination. 
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LECT 

x^  To  find  the  latitude  of  any  place  by  observation. 

The  latitude  of  any  place  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  above  the  horizon  of  that  place.  Therefore  it 
is  plain^  that  if  a  star  was  fixed  in  the  pole^  there  would 
be  nothing  required  to  find  the  latitude^  but  to  take  the 
altitude  of  that  star  with  a  good  instrument  Bat 
although  tliere  is  no  star  in  the  pole^  yet  the  latitude 
may  be  found  by  taking  the  greatest  and  least  altitude  of 
any  star  that  never  sets  :  for  if  half  the  difierence  between 
these  altitudes  be  added  to  the  least  altitude^  or  sub- 
tracted^ from  the  greatest^  the  sum  or  remainder  will 
be  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  at  the  place  of  obser- 
vation. 

But  because  the  length  of  the  night  must  be  more 
than  12  hours^  in  order  to  have  two  such  observations ; 
the  sun*s  meridian  altitude  and  declination  are  generally 
made  use  of  for  finding  the  latitude^  by  means  of  its 
complement^  which  is  jqual  to  tlie  elevation  of  the  equi- 
noctial above  the  horizon  ;  and  if  this  complement  be 
subtracted  from  90  degrees,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
latitude  ;  concerning  which,  I  think,  the  following  rules 
take  in  all  tiie  various  cases. 

1.  If  the  sun  has  nortli  declination,  and  is  on  tlie 
meridian,  and  to  the  south  of  your  place,  subtract  the 
declination  from  the  meridian  altitude  (taken  by  a  good 
quadrant)  and  the  remainder  is  the  height  of  the  equi- 
noctial or  complement  of  the  latitude  north. 

EXAMPLE. 

«  cThe  sun's  meridian  altitude       42o  2j'  Soulh 

(.And  his  declination,  subt.  10    15    North 

Rem.-  the  complement  of  the  lat.     .     .     32     5 
Which  subtract  from     ......   90    0 


And  the  remainder  is  the  latitude     .     .    57  55    Norlh 
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2.  If  the  sun  has  south  declination,  and  is  southward  LBCT 
of  your  place  at  noon,  add  the  declination  to  the  meri- 
dian  altitude ;  the  sum,  if  less  than  90  degrees,  is  the 
complement  of  the  latitude  north  :  but  if  the  Sum  exceeds 
90  degrees,  the  lalilude  is  south;  and  if  90  be  taken 
from  that  sum,  the  remainder  will  be  the  latitude. 

EXAMPLES. 

The  sun's  meridian  altitude    ....    65°  lO'  South 
The  sun's  declination,  add      ....     16    30   South 


« 


Complement  of  the  latitude.      .    •    •     80    40 
Subtract  from 90      0 


Remains  the  latitude    •    •         •    •    •      9   20  North. 

The  sun's  meridian  altitude         •    •    .    80°  40'  Soutli 
The  sun's  declination^  add     •    •     •    »    20    10   South 


The  sum  is 100    60 

From  which  subtract 90     0 


Remains  the  latitude 10    50  South. 

3.  If  the  sun  has  north  declination,  and  is  on  the 
meridian  north  of  your  place,  add  the  declination  to  the 
north  meridian  altitude  ;  the  sum  if  less  than  90  degrees, 
IS  the  complement  of  the  latitude  south :  but  if  the  sum 
is  more  than  90  degrees,  subtract  90  from  it,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  latitude  north. 

EXAMPLES. 

Sun's  meridian  altitude 60°  30'  North 

Sun's  declination,  add 20    10   North 


Complement  of  the  latitude    ....     80  40 
Subtract  from     ...  .     90    0 


Remains  the  latitude     ...  9  20    South 
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LBCT    Sun's  meridian  altitude 70°  20"  North 

^      Sun's  declination,  add 23  30  North 

The  sum  is 93  40 

From  which  subtract 90      0 

Remains  the  latitude 3  40  North. 

4.  If  the  sun  has  south  declination,  and  is  north  of 
your  place  at  noon,  subtract  tlie  declination  from  the 
north  meridian  altitude,  and  the  remainder  is  the  com- 
plement of  the  latitude  south. 

EXAMPLE. 

Sun's  meridian  altitude 60°  30'  North 

Sun's  declination,  subtract  ...     30    10   Soath 

Complement  of  the  latitude    ....    32    20 
Subtract  this  from       .90      0 

And  the  remainder  is  the  latitude        •    67    40  Soatb. 

6.  If  the  sun  has  no  declination,  and  is  south  of  your 
place  at  noon,  the  meridian  altitude  is  the  complement 
of  the  latitude  north :  but  if  the  sun  be  then  north  of 
your  place,  his  meridian  altitude  is  the  complement  of 
the  latitude  south. 

EXAMPLES. 

Sun's  meridian  altitude           ....     38°  30'  South 
Subtract  from 90      0 

Remains  the  latitude 61    30  North. 

Sun's  meridian  altitude 38°  30'  North 

Subtract  from 90      0 

Remains  the  latitude 51    30   Soiith. 
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If  you  observe  the  sun  beneath  the  pole,  subtract  his    ti£CT, 
declinatioD  from  90  degrees^  and  add  the  remainder  to    J^^ 
his  altitude ;  and  the  sum  is  the  latitude. 

EXAMPLE. 

Sun's  declination      • 20^  30 

Subtract  from 90     0 


Remains 69    30) 

Sun's  altitude  below  the  pole      .     .     .     10    20)  ^^^     ' 

The  sum  is  the  latitude      •    .    ^     •    •    79    60 

Which  is  north  or  south,  according  as  the  sun's  de- 
clination is  north  or  south :  for  when  the  sun  has  south 
declination,  he  is  never  seen  below  the  north  pole ;  nor 
is  he  ever  seen  below  the  south  pole,  when  his  declina- 
tion is  north. 

7.  If  the  sun  be  in  the  zenith  at  noon,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  no  declination,  you  are  then  under  the  equi- 
noctial, and  so  have  no  latitude. 

8.  If  the  sun  be  in  the  zenith  at  noon,  and  has  decli- 
nation, the  declination  is  equal  to  the  latitude,  north  or 
south.  These  two  cases  are  so  plain,  that  they  require 
DO  examples.'*' 

iVofe  lis.  The  meUiod  here  detailed  is  subject  to  any  error  vlilch 
may  exist  iD  the  tables  of  the  declination  of  the  sun.  A  series  of 
altitudes  of  the  pole-star  observed  constantly  on  the  meridian  both 
above  and  below  the  pole  appears  to  offer  the  method  least  liable  to 
error.  Ferguson  objects  to  this  method,  because  one  of  the  observa- 
tions  must  be  made  in  the  day  time,  but  it  \%  well  known  that  the 
stars  which  are  above  the  horizon,  are  visible  at  all  times, 
through  a  telescope,  even  of  moderate  power.  Several  corrections  are 
Bfcessary  in  each  of  these  methods,  if  accuracy  is  required,  as  for  la- 
fradjon,  &e. 


94.  Kb 
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EjlT>  :-  5.!^  VT  j:  iif  pc«*.'^i:^«:  Lrctare  how  to  make 

i::-'^-.!^^    17    :ir;     Lf*^llJ>."i»    Ol  4   gOOd    (^lobe,  OF   of  a 

iii-i^  ?«:L-f.  vf  ivi"  r-:«ir  proceed  to  the  method  of 
:M*'r-ii-:L:^  iiiJ*  ir.i: -r;  tic  a!  !r  :  which  will  be  more 
1,^-^1.': /f  ::  ii:>f  «^i:  Lire  learned  the  elements  of 
r^^:  1 :  — -rr-;  .  i-^-'i^j-e  ^".:b**  and  scales  can  never  be  so 
hi'izri.:-;  l*  iit  I:;cir-^^».  i^  finding  the  angolar  dif 
ti.-;^*  ::'  ri-t  i;^r«.  *  Yet.  as  a  globe  maj'  be  found 
eii::  -fi::!^!  ::r  >:•  2^  oiher  requisites  in  dialing,  we 
*ix'.  ".ike  ::  .1    ■:  :a<:  .-vEallv. 

Yi*t  c:r?rr^::::n  cf  son-dials  on  all  planes  whatever^ 
=117  z^  \z  :\i:.rr.  -z  :z*  ^r^r.eral  rule:  intelligible,  if  that 
■::'  i  '-.r.z.iul  ..i".  :*:.-  iiv  given  latitude  be  well  un- 
itr?:;:.'!       F;:   :'.7-e  :>  ro  plane,   however  obliquely 
?::-a:t  :  ^\::.  rr>.  f.:  :  :•  ar.y  civen  place,  but  what  is 
yiiTL.'.t'.  :    :..e  :..t^:z  "I"  soiiie  other  place  ;  and  tliere- 
ii-r-r.  ::"  \Tf  c.\v.  di.I  :h.i:  oii.er  place  by  a  problem  on  the 
tT!Tr>:r::i".   j.  b:*.   -.  r  bv  a  irijoiiinnetriral  calculation, 
^n  i  r...L?:r.. ::  a  h  r:.":  'i.tal  il::il  K>r  it ;  that  dial,  applied 
to  ti.e  [jliii.e  V.  iirre  ;:  is  to  serve,   will  be  a  true  dial  for 
li.at  jK.  ■.  c. — T:.'.:>,  an  erect  direct  south  dial  in  511  de- 
grees  iioriii  latitude,   woula  be  a  horizontal  dial  on  the 
sauie   n.eridiaij.  90  degrees  southward  of  511  degrees 
north  latituar^ :  which  falls  in  with  38j  degrees  of  south 
latiiiiile.     But  if  the  upright  plane  declines  from  facing 
the  south  at  the  given  place,  it  would  still  be  a  horizon- 
tal plane  90  degrees  from  that  place ;  but  for  a  different 
longitude  :  which  would  alter  the  reckoning  of  the  hours 
accordingly. 


( 
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LECT. 
CASE  I.  Jf^ 

1.  Let  us  suppose  that  an  upright  plane  at  London 
declines  36  degrees  westward  from  facing  the  south ; 
and  that  it  is  required  to  find  a  place  on  the  globe^  to 
whose  horizon  the  said  plane  is  parallel ;  and  also  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  London  and  that  place. 

Rectify  the  globe  to  the  latitude  of  London,  and  bring 
London  to  the  zenith  under  the  brass  meridian^  then 
that  point  of  the  globe  which  lies  in  the  horizon  at  the 
pyen  degree  of  declination  (counted  westward  from  the 
loath  point  of  the  horizon)  is  the  place  at  which  the 
ibove -mentioned  plane  would  be  horizontal. — Now^  to 
ind  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  that  place,  keep  your 
$ye  upon  the  place,  and  turn  the  globe  eastward,  until 
t  comes  under  the  graduated  edge  of  the  brass  meridian ; 
ben,  the  degree  of  the  brass  meridian  that  stands  di- 
■ectly  over  the  place,  is  its  latitude ;  and  the  number  of 
legrees  in  the  equator^  which  are  intercepted  between 
he  meridian  of  Londen  and  the  brass  meridian,  is  the 
dace's  difference  of  longitude.   ' 

Thus,  as  the  latitude  of  London  is  51|  degrees  north, 
ind  the  declination  of  the  place  is  36  degrees  west ;  I 
levate  the  north  pole  61^  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
.nd  tarn  the  globe  until  London  comes  to  the  zenith,  or 
inder  the  graduated  edge  of  the  meridian  :  then,  I  count 
6  degrees  on  the  horizon  westward  from  the  south 
»oint,  and  make  a  mark  on  that  place  of  the  globe  over 
^hich  the  reckoning  ends,  and  bringing  the  mark  under 
be  graduated  edge  of  the  brass  meridian,  I  find  it  to  be 
nder  3(K  degrees  in  south  latitude :  keeping  it  there,  I 
ount  in  the  equator  the  number  of  degrees  between  the 
leridian  of  London  and  the  brazen  meridian  (which 
ow  becomes  the  meridian  of  the  required  place)  and 
nd  it  to  be  42t.  Therefore  an  upright  plane  at  Lon- 
on,   declining  36  degrees  westward  from  the  south, 

2  B  2 
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LECT.    would  be  a  horizontal  plane  at  that  place^  whose  lati- 
^^'      tude  is  301  degrees  south  of  the  equator^  and  longitude 
421  degrees  west  of  the  meridian  of  London. 

Which  diflference  of  longitude  being  converted  into 
time,  is  2  hours  61  minutes. 

The  vertical  dial  declining  westward  36  degrees  at 
London,  is  therefore  to  be  drawn  in  all  respects  as  a 
horizontal  dial  for  south  latitude  30i  degrees  ;  save  only, 
that  the  reckoning  of  the  hours  is  to  anticipate  the 
reckoning  on  the  horizontal  dial,  by  2  hours  61  minu(es: 
for  so  much  sooner  will  the  sun  come  to  the  meridian  of 
London,  than  to  the  meridian  of  any  place  whose  longi- 
tude is  42)  degrees  west  from  London. 

2.  But  to  be  more  exact  than  the  globe  will  shew  as, 
we  shall  use  a  little  trigonometry. 

Let  NESW  be  the  horizon  of 
London,  whose  zenith  is  Z,  and  P 
the  north  pole  of  the  sphere ;  and 
let  Zhhe  the  position  of  a  vertical 
plane  at  Z,  declining  westward 
from  S  (the  south)  by  an  angle  of 
30  degrees ;  on  which  plane  an 
erect  dial  for  London  at  Z  is  to  be 
described.  Make  the  semidiameter  2^  X)  perpendicular 
to  Zh,  and  it  will  cut  the  horizon  in  D,  36 -degrees 
west  of  the  south  6\  Then,  a  plane  in  the  tangent  HD, 
touching  the  sphere  in  D,  will  be  parallel  to  the  plane 
Zh;  and  the  axis  of  the  sphere  will  be  equally  inchned 
to  both  these  planes. 

Let  W  Q  E  be  the  equinoctial,  whose  elevation  above 
the  horizon  of  Z  (London)  is  38|  degrees  ;  and  P RB 
be  the  meridian  of  the  place  /),  cutting  the  equinoctial 
in  R,  Then,  it  is  evident,  that  the  arc  B  D  is  the  lati- 
tude of  the  place  D  (where  the  plane  Zh  would  behori 
zontal)  and  the  arc  R  Q  is  the  dilference  of  longitude  of 
the  planes  Zh  and  D H. 
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In  the  spherical  triangle  WDR,  the  arc  W  D  is  LEOT 
given,  for  it  is  the  complement  of  the  plane's  declination  . 
from  S  the  south;  which  complement  is  64^  (viz. 
80** — 36° :)  the  angle  at  R,  in  which  the  meridian  of  the 
place  D  cuts  the  equator^  is  a  right  angle ;  and  the  angle 
MWD  measures  the  elevation  of  the  equinoctial  above 
tbe  horizon  of  Z,  namely^  381  degrees.  Say  therefore, 
as  radios  is  to  the  co-sine  of  the  plane's  declination  from 
tbe  south,  so  is  the  co-sine  of  the  latitude  of  Z  to  tne 
sine  o(  RD  the  latitude  of  D:  which  is  of  a  different 
denomination^^  from  the  latitude  of  Z,  because  Z  and 
D  are  on  different  sides  of  the  equator. 

As  radius 10.00000 

To  cosine      36°    0'=JRQ      9.90796 
So  co-sine     61o  30^^=  Q  Z      9.79416 


To  sine  30»    U'zzDR  (9.70211)  =  the 

latitude  of  D,  whose  horizon  is  parallel  to  the  vertical 
plane  Zh  ^i  Z. 

N.  B.  When  radius  is  made  the  first  term,  it  may  be 
omitted,  and  then,  by  subtracting  it  mentally  from  the 
sum  of  the  other  two,  the  operation  will  be  shortened. 
Thus,  in  the  present  case. 

To  the  logarithmic  sine  of  »F  JJ=54°   0'"*  9.90796 
Add  the  logarithmic  sine  of  £D=38o  30'''*  9.79416 

Their  sum  —  radius 9.70311 

gives  the  same  solution  as  above.     And  we  shall  keep 
to  this  method  in  the  following  part  of  the  work. 

To  find  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  places  Z  and 
Z,  say,  as  radius  is  to  the  co-sine  of  38^  degrees,  the 

Note  113.  That  is,  if  the  latitude  of  Z  be  north,  that  of  D  wiU 
be  soQth,  and  K  Z  be  ritaated  in  sonth  latitudes,  the  laUtode  of 
V  win  be  north. 

Note  1 14.    The  co-sine  of  86P  0*^  or  of  12  Q.    Note  6y  the  AuOm. 

Note  116 .    The  co-«ne  of  51^  SO*,  or  of  Q  Z.^Idem, 
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L^.T.    ^i^ric  H  ■Ji-'  ^-^^JCZai  at  C.  SO ix  the  eo4aiigest of X  I 
^"'.^  i-^.r^i;».  ZK  c'.A3«*s  tKcboatioQ,  to  tbeeo-twgeit'ofthl  I 

T>  u<  ■..-i-miaaii^'  ns«  of  51*  30""    9.898U 
Ai^iu«^?£l^.:aIIlKtul$.of  »1°     0""  10.13874 

Twir  jtai  — riiiitts 10.03228 

b  th*  2<i«*:  '.izLztat  of  47-  S'=  W  JI,-  which  ii  tti  » 
:A9r!=t  et'  42^  3?t=  A  <j.  the  diSerence  of  hmplali 
f'.'Xz^t.  n~:i:c!i  ti:3er«nf«.  bving  reduced  totiiM,ii 
2  Iijart  51i  2:i=-:ej. 

3.  A::ic^;u  ':^t;-j^  tVuoJ  theexact  Utitade  aodlongt- 
tuJ«  of  t£«  ;.'~i;«  C  to  Khosc  horizon  the  Tcrticd  plat 
at  C  15  paril^el.  v«  shall  proceed  to  the  constniGtioD  sf 
a  honzoDt^  dial  for  the  place  D,  whoie  lalitade  ii ' 
30^  14*  soudi :  but  anticipating  the  time  kt  D  by  Shorn 
j1  minutes  ;,n«^l(s;tin|;  the  \  minute  JD  pnciice)  becaoK 
D  if  90  far  westward  in  longitnile  from  the  neridiui  rf 
Lor.Jou ;  a:;J  t:.:>  nill  be  3  trur  verticai  dial  at  Loadon, 
(Jei-linin^  wesmard  3d  degrees. 

Assume  any  ri^zht  line 
C  5  L  »  for  Ih-  su'bsiile  of 
liie  dial,  and  make  thtr  an£:le 
K  C  P  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place  {viz.  3(>=  14)  to 
nlioie  horizon  the  plane  of 
the  dial  i^  parallel :  then 
C  RP  will  be  the  axis  of 
the  stile,  or  edge  that  casts 
tlie  shadow  on  the  hours  of 
the  day,  in  the  dial.     This  done,  draw  the  contingtot 

r  of  WD  R.—NMt  ly  (k 

.Vatvllt.— Th«co.tuigemofl6°,  or  of  D  W.    Mtmt. 
Satt  115.    Twu  parullcl  IIqm  ihould  ba  dravn  inatiad  of  the  iii|h 
■iaa  CS£,M  the  dUiancr  of  tlictluckarM  of  the  gnomon,  rnm  mtb 
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fine  E  Q,  cutting  the  substilar  line  at  rif  ht  angles  in  K; 
and  from  K  make  K  R  perpendicular  to  the  axis  C  RP. 
Then  K  G  (=:£  R)  being  made  radius,  that  is,  equal  to 
the  chord  of  60°  or  tangent  of  46°  on  a  good  sector, 
take  42°  62'  (the  diflerence  of  longitude  of  the  places  Z 
and  D)  from  the  tangents,  and  having  set  it  from  K  to 
M,  draw  C  M  for  the  hour-line  of  XII.  Take  K  N 
equal  to  the  tangent  of  an  angle  less  by  16  degrees  than 
KM;  that  is,  the  tangent  27°  62^;  and  through  the 
point  Ndraw  C  Nfor  the  hour-line  of  I.  The  tangent 
of  12°  62*  (which  is  16°  less  than  27°  62')  set  oflF  the 
same  way,  will  give  a  point  between  K  and  N,  through 
which  the  hour-line  of  II  is  to  be  drawn.  The  tangent 
of  2°  8'  (the  difference  between  46°  and  42°  52'j  placed 
on  the  other  side  of  C  L,  will  determine  the  point 
through  which  the  hour  line  of  III  is  to  be  drawn  :  to 
which  2^  8',  if  the  tangent  of  16®  be  added,  it  will  make 
17^  S' ;  and  this  set  oif  from  K  towards  Q  on  the  line 
E  Q,  will  give  the  point  for  the  hour-line  of  IV :  and  so 
of  the  rest. — The  forenoon  hour-lines  are  drawn  the 
same  way,  by  the  continual  addition  of  the  tangents  16®, 
30°,  46°,  &c.  to  42°  62^  (=  the  tangent  of  IC  M)  for  the 
hours  of  XI,  X,  IX,  Sec.  as  far  as  necessary ;  that  is, 
until  there  be  five  hours  on  each  side  of  the  substile. 
The  sixth  hour,  accounted  from  that  hour  or  part  of  the 
hour  on  which  the  substile  falls,  will  be  always  in  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  substile,  and  drawn  through  the 
center  C 

4.  In  all  erect  dials,  C  M,  the  hour-line  of  XII,  is 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  the  place  for  which  the 
dial  is  to  serve :  for  that  line  is  the  intersection  of  a 
vertical  plane  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  the 
place,  both  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
horizon:  and  any  line  HO,  or  Ao,  perpendicular  to 
C  M,  will  be  a  horizontal  line  on  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
along  which  line  the  hours  may  be  numbered ;  and  C  M 
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LECT.    being  set  perpeDdicuIar  to  the  horizon,  the  dial  will 
J^J,^^  have  its  true  position. 

6.  If  the  plane  of  the  dial  had  declined  by  an  equal 
angle  toward  the  east^  its  description  would  have  differed 
only  in  this,  that  the  hour-line  of  XTI  would  have  fallen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  substile  C  L,  and  the  line  H  0 
would  have  a  sub-contrary  position  to  what  it  has  in  this 
figure. 

6.  And  these  two  dials,  with  the  upper  points  of  their 
stiles  turned  toward  the  north-pole,  will  serve  for  the 
other .  two  planes  parallel  to  them ;  the  one  declining 
from  the  north  toward  the  east,  and  the  other  from  the 
north  toward  the  west,  by  the  same  quantity  of  angle. 
The  like  holds  true  of  all  dials  in  general,  whatever  be 
their  declination  and  obliquity  of  their  planes  to  the 
horizon. 

CASE  11. 

7.  If  the  plane  of  the  dial  not  only  declines^  but  also 
reclines,  or  inclines.  Suppose  its 
declination  from  fronting  the 
south  S  he  equal  to  the  arc  iS  D 
on  the  horizon  :  and  its  reclination 
be  equal  to  the  arc  Dd  of  the 
vertical  circle  D  Z:  then  it  is  plain, 
that  if  the  quadrant  of  altitude 
Zd  D,  on  the  globe,  cuts  the  point 
D  in  the  horizon,  and  the  reclination  is  counted  upon 
the  quadrant  from  D  iod;  the  intersection  of  the  hour- 
circle  PRd,  with  the  equinoctial  TFQE,  will  deter- 
mine jR  d,  the  latitude  of  the  place  d,  whose  horizon  is 
parallel  to  the  given  plane  Z  h  at  Z;  and  R  Q  will  be 
the  difTercnce  in  longitude  of  the  planes  at  d  and  Z. 

Trigonometrically  thus :  let  a  great  circle  pass 
through  the  three  points  W,  d,  E;  and  in  the  triangle 
WDd,  right-angled  at  A  the  sides  W  D  and  JDrf  are 
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given  ;  and  thence  the  angle  D  Wd  is  founds  and  so  is  LBCT 
the  hypothen  use  Wd.  Again^  the  difference^  or  the  ,^^ 
sum,  of'DWd  and  DWR,  the  elevation  of  the  equi- 
noctial above  the  horizon  of  D,  gives  the  angle  dW  R, 
and  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle  W Rd  was  just  now 
found;  whence  the  sides  Rd  and  WR  are  found,  the 
former  being  the  latitude  of  the  place  d,  and  the  latter 
the  complement  of  R  Q,  the  difference  of  longitude 
sought. 

Thus,  if  the  latitude  of  the  place  Z  be  62*  10'  north  ; 
the  declination  S  D  of  the  plane  Z  h  (which  would  be 
horizontal  at  d)  be  36^  and  the  reclination  be  16o,  or 
equal  to  the  arc  X)<f ;  the  south  latitude  of  the  place V, 
that  isy  the  arc  R  d,  will  be  16°  9' ;  and  R  Q,  the  differ- 
ence of  the  longitude,  36°  2'.  From  these  data,  there- 
fore, let  the  dial  (fig.  4.)  be  described  as  in  the  former 
example. 

8.  Only  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  reclining  or 
inclining  dials,  the  horizontal  line  will  not  stand  at 
right  angles  to  the  hour-line  of  XII,  as  in'  erect  dials  ; 
but  its  position  may  be  found  as  follows. 

To  the  common  substilar  line  CK  L,  on  which  the 
dial  for  the  place  d  (in  the  preceding  engraving,  page 
376)  was  described,  draw  the  dial  Crpm  12  for  the 
place  D,  whose  declination  is  the  same  as  that  of  d  (viz. 
the  arc  SD:)  and  H  O,  perpendicular  to  C  m,  the  hour- 
line  of  XII  on  this  dial,  will  be  a  horizontal  line  on  the 
dial  CPRM XII.  For  the  declination  of  both  dials 
being  the  same,  the  horizontal  line  remains  parallel  to 
itself,  while  the  erect  position  of  one  dial  is  reclined  or 
inclined  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  other. 

Or,  the  position  of  the  dial  may  be  found  by  applying 
it  to  its  plane,  so  as  to  mark  the  true  hour  of  the  day 
by  the  sun,  as  shewn  by  another  dial ;  or  by  a  clock, 
regulated  by  a  true  meridian  line  and  equation  table. 

9.  There  are   several  other  things  requisite  in  the 
•pntctioe  of  dialing;  the  chief  of  which  I  shall  give  in 
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LBCT.  the  form  of  arithmetical  rules^  simple  and  easy  to  those 
^^^^L  who  have  learned  tlie  elements  of  trigonometry.  For 
in  practical  arts  of  this  kind,  arithmetic  should  be  nsed 
as  far  as  it  can  go  ;  and  scales  never  trusted  to,  except 
in  the  final  construction,  where  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  laying  down  the  calculated  hour-distances 
on  the  plane  of  the  dial.  And  although  the  inimitable 
artists  of  this  metropolis  have  no  occasion  for  such  in- 
structions, yet  they  may  be  of  some  use  to  studentd, 
and  to  private  gentlemen  who  amuse  themselves  this 
way. 

RULE  I. 

To  Jind  the  angles  which   the   hour-linet   on   any  dial 

make  with  the  substile. 

To  the  logarithmic  sine  of  the  given  latitude,  or  of  the 
stile's  elevation  above  the  plane  of  the  dial,  add  the 
logarithmic  ^tangent  of  tlie  hour  distant  from  the 
meridian,  "'or  from  the  substile ;'"  and  the  sum  tfiims 
radius  will  be  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  tlie  angle 
sought. 

For,  in  fig.' 2.  KC  is  to  KM  in  the  ratio  com- 
pounded of  the  ralio  of  K  C  to  K  G  (=z  K  R)  and  of 
KG  io  KM:  which,  making  C  A  the  radius,  10,000000, 
or  10,0000,  or  10,  or  1,  are  the  ratio  of  10,000000,  or 
of  10,0000  or  of  10,  or  of  1,  to  A'  GxKM. 

Thus,  in  a  horizontal  dial,  for  latitude  5]o  30',  to  ihid 
tlie  angular  distance  of  XI  in  the  forenoon,  or  I  in  the 
afternoon,  from  XII. 

Sote  116.  That  is,  of  15,  30,  4.5,  60,  760,  for  the  hours  of  I,  IF,  III. 
nil,  V  io  the  aftemooo :  and  XI,  X,  IX,  Vlll,  VII  in  the  forenoon. 
Note  by  the  Author. 

hoteXn.  In  all  horizontal  dials,  the  erect  north  or  south  dials, 
the  substile  and  meridian  are  the  »ame  :  but  in  all  declining  dials, 
the  substile   line  makes  an  angle  with   the  meridian.     Idem. 
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To  the  logarithmic  sine  of  SI''  3(K  9.803S4"'  LRCT. 

Add  the  logarithmic  tang,  of  IS''^  0"  9  42806  ^ 

The  sam— radius  is      ....    9.32159= 
the  logarithmic   taDgent  of  11^60',  or    of  the   angle 
which  the  hour-line  of  XI  or  I  makes  with  the  hour-line 
of  XII. 

And  by  computing  in  this  manner,  with  the  sine  of 
the  latitude,  and  the  tangents  of  30,  45,  60,  and  76^ 
for  the  hours  of  II,  III,  IIII,  and  V  in  the  afternoon  :  or 
of  X,  IX,  *yill,  and  YII  in  the  forenoon  ;  you  will  find, 
their  angular  distances  from  XII  to  be  24°  18',  38®  3', 
63°  36',  and  71^  6' ;  which  are  all  that  there  is  occasion 

to  compute  for. And  these  distances  may  be  set  off 

from  XII  by  a  line  of  chords  ;  or  rather,  by  taking  1000 
from  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  setting  that  extent  as 
a  radius  from  C  to  XII ;  and  then,  taking  209  of  the 
same  parts  (which,  in  the  tables,  are  the  natural  tangent 
of  IP  50^)  and  setting  them  from  XII  to  XI  and  to  I, 
on  the  line  h  o,  (see  engraving,  page  374)  which  is  per- 
pendicular to  C  XII :  and  so  for  the  rest  of  the  hour- 
lines  which,  in  the  table  of  natural  tangents,  against  the 
above  distances,  are  451,  782,  1355,  and  2920,  of  such 
equal  parts  from  XII,  as  the  radius  C  XII  contains 
1000.  And  lastly,  set  off  1267  (the  natural  tangent  jof 
61  ^  SO')  for  the  angle  of  the  stile's  height,  which  is 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

The  reason  why  I  prefer  the  use  of  the  tabular  num- 
bers, and  of  a  scale  decimally  divided,  to  that  of  the 
line  of  chords,  is  because  there  is  the  least  chance  of 
mistake  and  error  in  this  way ;  and  likewise,  because  in 
some  cases  it  gives  us  the  advantage  of  a  nonius  division. 


BM»  I1&  IB  whicheue,  the  radios  CK  is  supposed  to  bedtrided 
into  IMOOOO eqoal  pvts.    Noi^h^tke  Auih^r. 
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Ill  die  VBrrersal  ring-duJ,  for  instance^  the  divirions 
o«  tile  axis  are  the  tangents  of  the  angles,  of  the  son's 
deciination  placed  on  either  side  of  the  center.  But 
instead  of  laying  them  down  from  a  line  of  tangents,  I 
woold  make  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  whereof  1000  should 
answer  exactly  to  the  length  of  the  semi-axis,  from  the 
centfl"  to  the  inside  of  the  equinoctial  ring ;  and  then 
lay  down  4U  of  these  parts  toward  each  end  firom  the 
center,  which  would  limit  all  the  divisions  on  the  axiiy 
because  4U  are  the  natural  tangent  of  23o  29^.  And 
thus,  by  a  momua  aflSxed  to  the  sliding  piece,  and  taking 
the  sun's  declination  from  an  Ephemeris,  and  the  tan- 
gent of  that  declination  firom  the  table  of  natural  tan- 
gents, the  slider  might  be  always  set  true  to  within  two 
minutes  of  a  degree. 

And  this  scak  of  434  equal  parts  might  be  placed 
right  against  the  23^  degrees  of  the  sun's  declination, 
on  the  axis,  instead  of  the  sun's  place,  which  is  there  of 
very  little  use.  For  then,  the  slider  might  be  set  in  the 
usual  way,  to  the  day  of  the  month,  for  common  use; 
but  to  the  natural  tangent  of  the  declination,  whenjgreat 
accuracy  is  required. 

The  like  may  be  done  wherever  a  scale  of  sines  or 
tangents  is  required  on  any  instrument 

RULE  11. 

The  latitude  of  the  place,  the  sun's  declination,  and  his 
hour  distance  Jrom  the  meridian,  being  given;  to  Jind, 
(l.)  his  altitude;  (2.)  his  azimuth. 

Ijei  d  (see  engraving,  page  372)  be  the  sun's  place, 
d  R,  bis  declination;  and  in  the  triangle  P  Zd,  Pd 
the  sum,  or  the  difference,  of  d  R,  and  the  quadrant 
P  R,  being  given  by  the  supposition,  as  also  the  com- 
plement of  the  latitude  P  Z,  and  the  angle  dP  Z,  which 
measures  the  horary  distance  of  d  from  the  meridian  ; 
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we  shall  by  Case  4.  of  KeilFs  Oblique  Spheric  Trigo-  *  LBOR 
nometry)  find    the    base    Z  d,    which    is     the    sum's      ^*  _ 
distance  from  the  zenith,  or  the  complement  of  his  alti« 
tude. 

And  (2.)  As  sine  Zd:  sine  P  J;  sine  dPZ;  dZP, 
or  of  its  supplement  D  ZS,  the  azimuthal  distance  from 
the  south. 

Or,  the  practical  rule  may  be  as  follows. 

Write  A  for  the  sine  of  the  sun's  altitude,  X  and  2  for 
the  sine  and  co-sine  of  the  latitude,  D  and  d  for  the  sine 
and  co-sine  of  the  sun's  declination,  and  ^for  the  sine 
of  the  horary  distance  from  YI. 

Then  the  relation  of  H  to  il^will  have  three 
Tarieties. 

1.  When  the  declination  is  toward  the  elevated  pole, 
and  the  hour  of  the  day  is  between  XII  and  YI ;  it  is 

m 

A=zLD+Hld,mdHzz^=^^ 

2.  When  the  hour  is  after  YI,  it  iB  AssLD^Hld, 

and  H=— ^j— • 

3.  When  the  declination  is  toward  the  depressed  pole, 
we  have  AziHld—L  D,  and  fl=5f+^ 

Which  theorems  will  be  found  useful,  and  expeditious 
enough  for  solving  those  problems  in  geography  and 
dialing,  which  depend  on  the  relation  of  the  sun's  alti- 
tude to  the  hour  of  the  day. 

EXAMPLE  I. 

Suppose  the  latitude  of  the  place  to  be  61}  degrees 
north ;  the  time  five  hours  distant  from  XII,  that  is,  an 
hour  after  YI  in  the  morning,  or  before  YI  in  the  even, 
ing }  and  the  sun's  declination  20o  north.  Required  the 
$tm*s  altitude  ? 
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Then,  to  log.  L=Iog.  sin.  31«  30"  1.89354' 
.  add  log.  I>=Iog.  sin.  20-    V  1.53405 

Their  snm 1.42759 

gives   L  Dzdogarithm  of   0.267664,    in    the    natural 
sines. 
And,  to  log.  ffdog.  sin.  15*  0^"  1.41300 

.,  C   log.  /=:log.  sin.  38«  0'««  1.79414 
I   log.  rf=  log.  sin.  70*  O**"  1.97300 

Their  sum 1.18016 

gives   ///dbdogarithm  of   0.151408,    in    the    natural 
sines. 

And  these  two  i  numbers  (0.267664  and  0.151408) 
make  0.419072=il ;  which,  in  the  table,  is  the  nearest 
natural  sine  of  24*  47',  the  sun's  altitude  sought 

The  same  hour-distance  being  assumed  on  the  other 
side  of  VI,  then  LD—Hld  is  0.116266,  the  sine  of  9> 
40t' ;  which  is  the  sun's  altitude  at  V  in  the  morning, 
or  VII  in  the  evening,  when  his  north  declination  is 
20°. 

But  when  the  declination  is  20*  south  (or  towards 
the  depressed  pole)  the  difference  H I  d — L  D  becomes 
negative,  and  thereby  shews  that,  an  hour  before  VI  in 
the  morning,  or  past  VI  in  the  evening,  the  sun's  center 
is  6**  40i'  below  the  horizon. 

EXAMPLE  II. 

In  the  same  latitude  and  north  declination,  from  the 
given  altitude  to  find  the  hour. 

Note  119.  Here  we  consider  the  radius  as  nnity,  and  not  10.000, 
bj  which,  instead  of  the  index  9  we  have— 1,  as  above  :  which  Ist  of  no 
farther  use,  than  making  the  work  a  little  easier.  Note  6y  iht 
Author. 

Note  120.    The  distance  of  one  hour  from  VI.     Idem. 

NoteV2\.    The  co-latitade  of  the  place.     IdetM. 

Note  123.  The  co-declination  of  the  sun.    Idem. 
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Liet  the  altitude  be  48* ;  aud  because^  in  this  case^ 
H=!t±2,  and  A  (the  natural  sine  of  48*)=743145,  aud 

Id 

L  I>=J267664,  A—L  D  will  be  0.476481, 

whose  logarithmic  sine  is       ....     1.6771331 

from  which  taking  the  logarithmic  sine  of 

lxd=i 1.7671364 

Remains 1^99977 

the  logarithnvic  sine  of  the  hour-distance  sought,  viz.  of 
64''  22^:  which,  reduced  to  time,  is  3  hours  37^  min.  that 
in,  IX  h.  371  min.  in  the  forenoon,  or  II  h.  22i  m.  in  the 
afternoon. 

Put  the  altitude  =18%  whose  natural  sine  is  .3090170; 
and  thence  A—L  D  will  be  ==.0491963  ;  which  divided 
by  Ixd,  gives  .0717179,  the  sine  of  4""  6r,  in  time  161 
minutes  nearly,  before  YI  in  the  morning,  or  after  VI  in 
the  evening,  when  the  sun's  altitude  is  I8o. 

And,  if  the  declination  20^  had  been  towards  the  south 
pole,  the  sun  would  have  been  depressed  18°  below  the 
horizon  at  16|  minutes  after  VI  in  the  evening  :  at  which 
time,  the  twilight  would  end;  which  happens  about  the 
22d  of  November,  and  19th  of  January,  in  the  latitude 
of  61i<'  north.  The  same  way  may  the  end  of  twilight, 
or  beginning  of  dawn,  be  found  for  any  time  of  the 
year. 

NOTE  1.  If  in  theorems  2  and  3  (page  363)  A  is  put 
=0,  and  the  value  of  H  is  computed,  we  have  the  hour 
of  sun-rising  and  setting  for  any  latitude,  aud  time  oi 
th''  year.  And  if  we  put  JE£=0,  and  compute  A,  we  have 
the  sun's  altitude  or  depression  at  the  hour  of  VI.  And 
lastly,  if  JH,  A  and  D  are  given,  the  latitude  may  be 
found  by  the  resolution  of  a  quadratic  equation ;  for 
t=^l=lA 

NOTE  2.  When  A  is  equal  0,  H  is  equal  M- 

TLxTD,  the  tangent  of  the  latitude  multiplied  by  the 
tangent  of  the  declination. 
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As,  ifit  was  required,  what  is  the  greaieti  taigtl  if  in 
m  latitude  61o  30"> 

To  the  log.  tangent  of  dV  30'  0.0993948 
Add  the  log.  tangent  of  23""  29'  1.6379663 

Their  sum 1.7373511    ia  the  log. 

aine  of  the  hour-distance  33°  7' ;  in  the  time  2  b.  1!^  m. 
The  longest  day  therefore  is  12  h.  +  4  h.  23  m.  =  16L 
25  m.  And  the  shortest  day  is  12  h. — 4  h.  26  m.=JL 
36  m. 

And  if  the  longest  day  is  given^  the  latitude  of  the 

place  is  found ;  -^  being  equal  to  T  L.    Thus,  if  the 

longest  day  is  131  hours  =  2x  6  h.  -f  46  m.  and  46  ni- 
nutes  in  time  being  equal  to  111  degrees. 

From  the  log.  sine  of  IP  16'  1.22Q23G7 
Take  the  log.  tang  of  23^  29^  1.6379662 

Remains 1.9522796 

=the  logarithmic  tangent  of  lat.  24°  11'. 

And  the  same  way,  the  latitudes,  where  the  several 
geographical  climates  and  parallels  begin,  may  be  found ; 
and  the  latitudes  of  places,  that  are  assigned  in  authors 
from  the  length  of  their  days,  may  be  examined  and  cor- 
rected. 

NOTE  3.  The  same  rule  for  finding  the  longest  day  in 
a  given  latitude,  distinguishes  the  hour-lines  that  are 
necessary  to  be  drawn  on  any  dial  from  those  which 
would  be  superfluous. 

In  lat.  52^  10'  the  longest  day  is  16  h.  32  m.  and  the 
hour-lines  are  to  be  marked  from  44  m.  after  III  in  the 
morning,  to  16  m.  after  YIIl  in  the  evening. 

In  the  same  latitude,  let  the  dial  of  Art.  7.  fig.  4.  b^ 
proposed ;  and  the  elevation  of  its  stile  (or  the  latitude 
of  the  place  d,  (see  engraving,  page  376,)  whose  horizon 
is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  dial)  being  15^  9^ ;  the 
longest  day  at  d,  that  is,  the  longest  time  that  the  sun 
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can  illaminate  the  plane  of  the  dial^  will  (by  the  rule  lBct. 
H=TLxTD)  be  twice  6  hours  27  minutes=  12  h.  ^); 
64  m.  The  difference  of  longitude  of  the  planes  d  and  Z 
was  found  in  the  same  example  to  be  36°  2f :  in  time, 
2  hours  24  minutes ;  and  the  declination  of  the  plane 
was  from  the  south  towards  the  west.  Adding  there- 
fore 2  h.  24  min.  to  6  h.  33  m.  the  earliest  sun-rising 
on  a  horizontal  dial  at  d,  the  sum  7  h.  57  min.  shews 
that  the  morning  hours^  or  the  parallel  dial  at  Z,  ought 
to  begin  at  3  min.  before  YIII.  And  to  the  latest  sun- 
setting  at  d,  which  is  6  h.  27  m.  adding  the  same  2  h. 
34  m.  the  sum  8  h.  51  m.  exceeding  6  h.  16  m.  the 
latest  sun-setting  at  Z,  by  35  m.  shews  that  none  of  the 
afternoon  hour-lines  are  superfluous.  And  the  4  h. 
13  m.  from  HI  h.  44  m.  the  sun-rising  at  Z  to  YII  h. 
57  m.  the  sun-rising  at  d,  belong  to  the  other  face  of  the 
dial ;  that  is^  to  a  dial  declining  36°  from  north  to  east, 
and  inclining  15^. 

EXAMPLE  III. 
Prom  the  same  data  to  find  the  sun's  azimuth. 

UH,  L  and  D  are  given,  then  (by  Art.  2.  of  Rule  II.) 
from  H  having  found  the  altitude  and  its  complement 
Z  d;  and  the  arc  Pd  (the  distance  from  the  pole)  being 
given  :  say.  As  the  co-sine  of  the  altitude  is  to  the  sine 
of  the  distance  from  the  pole,  so  is  the  sine  of  the  hour- 
distance  from  the  meridian  to  the  sine  of  the  azimuth- 
distance  from  the  meridian. 

Let  the  latitude  be  51°  .30'  north,  the  declination 
15®  9*  south,  and  the  time  II  h.  24  m.  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  begins  to  illuminate  a  vertical  wall,  and  it 
is  required  to  find  the  position  of  the  wall. 

Then,  by  the  foregoing  theorems,  the  complement  of 
the  altitude  will  be  81*  324 .  and  P  d  the  distance  from 
25.  .  C  c 
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jjgCf.   ^^^  P^l®  ''^S  1^  B''  ^'  *^  lionuy  dJifimft  friv  lb 
,J^  ineridtan,  or  the  angle  dP  Z,  36*. 

To  log.  8iD.  74'' 61'     .    .    .    IJOBMi 
Add  log.  sin.  36^   O*     .    •    .    U 


And  from  the  ram       •    •    •    1.788W- 
Take  the  log.  sin.  SI""  33}'        ijgOBK 
Remains  ....'..•    1.76861  t 
j|in.  36^  the  aximoth  distance  soath.* 

When  the  altitude  is  giyen,  find  frrni  Amdoo  Oe  hov, 
and  proceed  as  aboye. 

This  praxis  is  of  singolar  use  on  many  oedastons^  in 
finding  the  declination  of  vertical  planes  more  tEmMjf 
than  in  the  common  way,  especially  if  the  transits  of  tki 
snn's  center  are  obsenred  by  applying  a  mkr  with  sigkb^ 
dther  plain  or  telescopical,  to  the  wall  or  plane,  whose* 
declination  is  required. — In  drawing  a  meridiaiiJiiw^ 
and  finding  the  magnetic  nriation— In  finding  tbeliear- 
ings  of  places  in  terrestrial  surveys ;  the  transiis  of  flw 
san  over  any  place^  or  his  horizontal  distance  firom  it 
being  observed,  together  with  the  altitude  and  hour.— 
And  thence  determining  small  difierences  of  longitude. — 
In  observing  tlie  variation  at  sea^  Sec. 

The  learned  Afr.  Andrew  Reid  invented  an  instrument 
several  years  ago,  for  finding  the  latitude  at  sea  from 
two  altitudes  of  the  sun,  observed  on  the  same  day,  and 
the  interval  of  the  observations,  measured  by  a  common 
watch.  And  this  instrument,  whose  only  fault  was  that 
of  its  being  somewhat  expensive,  was  made  by  Mr, 
Jackson.  Tables  have  been  lately  computed  for  that 
purpose. 

Note  127.  In  aU  these  calculations  the  angles  are  taken  out  to 
the  nearest  minute  only :  for  the  method  of  performing  these  calcn- 
lations  more  exactly,  see  the  Introduction  to  Hutton's  Mathematical 
Tables.  For  calculations,  like  those  used  in  dialinfCy  which  do  not 
require  very  great  exactness,  a  small  collection  of  Tables  haa  been 
pablished  by  Mr.  Whiting  of  Brompton,  highly  commendable  for 
their  elegance  and  moderate  price. 
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Bat  we  may  ofteo^  from  the  foregoing  rules^  resolve    LEGi: 
the  same  problem  without  much  trouble ;  especially  if 
we  suppose  the  master  of  the  ship  to  know  within  2  or 
3  degrees  what  his  latitude  is.    Thus^ 

Assume  the  two  nearest  probable  limits  of  the  lati- 
tude^ and  by  the  theorem  JETrz-j^compute  the  hours  of 

observation  for  both  suppositions.  If  one  interval  of 
those  computed  hours  coincides  with  the  interval  ob- 
served^ the  question  is  solved.  If  not^  the  two  distances 
of  the  intervals  computed^  from  the  true  interval^  will 
give  a  proportional  part  to  be  added  to,  or  subtracted 
from^  one  of  the  latitudes  assumed.  And  if  more  exact- 
ness is  required,  the  operation  may  be  repeated  with  the 
latitude  already  found. 

But  whichever  way  the  question  is  solved,  a  proper 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  difference  of  latitude 
arising  from  the  ship's  course  in  the  time  between  the 
two  observations. 


Of  the  double  horizontal  did;  atid  the  Babylonian  and 

Italian  dials. 

To  the  gnomonic  projection,  there  is  sometimes  added 
a  stereographic  projection  of  the  hour-circles,  and  the 
parallels  of  the  sun's  declination,  on  the  same  horizontal 
plane ;  the  upright  side  of  the  gnomon  being  sloped  into 
an  edge,  standing  perpendicularly  over  the  center  of 
the  projection  :  so  that  the  dial,  being  in  its  due  position, 
the  shadow  of  that  perpendicular  edge  is  a  vertical  cir- 
cle passing  through  the  sun,  in  the  stereographic  pro- 
jection. 

The  months  being  duly  marked  on  this  dial,  the  sun's 

declination,  and  the  length  of  the  day  at  any  time,  are 

had  by  inspection  (as  also  his  altitude,  by  means  of  a 

'  scale  of  tangents.)    But  its  chief  property  is,  that  it  may 

2  c  2 


LEvJT.    be  p-icrfi  rrif.  wiea^ver  the  sim  shinef,  witfaovtib 

Lc:  i  vftf  ^-j^i**.=j.  p.  376  be  the  sun'f  plifieh 
iz*?  «:-f:=?':;:ripa.«:  prj-vuoa,  xdyz  the  parallel  of  At 
i^a'i  L:<^:I~^:a::i:a.  Ti  a  verdcal  circle  through  the  lo^ 
oHciir.  F  i  "if  h'rir-cirvrk  :  and  it  is  evident^  thatfti 
vLjLoi^fCifr  \  >  i  :r.:5  projection  being  placed  duly  aoiik 
^n-.i  5'j'i:h.  :a^>;  iane«  circles  wiU  pass  through  tk 
p-?bw  i.  .V=*.i  :ii^r?:or^.  to  give  the  dial  its  due  positioB, 
wi  have  oc'y  ly  t.irn  ::j  gnooion  toward  the  saUj  on  i 
h'.rizon:^  p!i=^.  oz:.!  the  hour  on  the  common  gnonuHue 
projectioa  coLiic:d^5  with  that  marked  by  the  hour-cirde 
P  d.  which  pjj»5<5  through  the  intersection  of  the  ihadow 
Zd  with  the  circle  of  the  sun's  present  declinatioD. 

The  Bubjf^^MiuM  and  ItaiioH  diak  reckon  thehqvSi 
not  from  the  meridian,  as  with  us,  bat  from  the  flim'i 
rising  and  setting.     Thus.  Opiate  S)  in  liafy,  an  hoor 
before  sun-set  is  reckoned  the  23d  hour;   two  hoon 
before  sun-set,  the  2iid  hour  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.    And 
the  shadow  thdt  marks  them  on  the  hour-lines,  is  ikat 
of  the  point  of  a  stile.   This  occasions  a  perpetual  varia- 
tion between  their  dials  and  clocks,  which  they  must 
correct  from  time  to  time,  before  it  arises  to  any  sensi- 
ble quantity,  by  setting  their  clocks  so  much  faster  or 
slower.     And  in  Italy,  they  begin  their  day,  and  regu- 
late their  clocks,  not  from  sun-set,  but  from  about  mid- 
twilight,  when  the  Ave  Maria  is  said ;  which  corrects 
the  difference  that  would  otherwise  be  between  the  clock 
and  the  dial. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  all  sorts 
of  instruments  and  machines  for  measuring  time,  have 
rendered  such  dials  of  little  account.  Yet,  as  the  theory 
of  them  is  ingenious,  and  they  are  really,  in  some  res- 
pects, the  best  contrived  of  any  for  vulgar  use,  a  general 
idea  of  their  description  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
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Let  this  figure  represent  an  erect  direct  south-wall,  on  LBCT. 
which  a  Baby- 
lonian  Dial  is  to 
be  drawn,  shew- 
ing the  hours 
fromsun-riBiDg; 
the   latitude   of 


Q  dial  KG=KR  (wldcb  is  perpendicular  to  CR) 
the  radius  of  the  equinoctial  M  Q.,  and  draw  R  S  per- 
pendicular to  C  K  for  the  stile  of  the  dial ;  the  shadow 
of  whose  point  R  is  to  mark  the  hours,  when  SRis  set 
upright  on  the  plane  of  the  dial. 

Then  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  coutingent  line  JBQ, 
the  spaces  K\,  K%  Ki,  ficc.  being  taken  equal  to  the 
tangents  of  the  hour-distances  from  the  meridian,  to  the 
radius  K  G,  one,  two,  three,  &c.  hours  after  sun-rising, 
on  the  equinoctial  day ;  the  shadow  of  the  point  R  will 
be  found,  at  these  times,  respectively  in  the  points  1, 
2,  3,  &c. 

Draw,  for  the  like  hours  after  sun-rising,  when  the 
■mi  is  in  the  tropic  of  GBpricom  vf  V,  the  like  common 
lines  CD,CE,CF,  &c,  and  at  these  hours  the  shadow 
of  the  point  R  will  be  found  in  those  lines  respectively. 
Find  the  sun's  altitudes  above  the  plane  of  the  dial  at 
these  hours,  and  with  their  co-tangents  H  d,  S  e,  Sf,  &c. 
to  radius  S  R,  describe  arcs  intersecting  the  hour-lines 
in  the  points  d,  e,  f,  Sec.  so  shall  the  right  lines  1  d,  2e, 
3/,  &c.  be  the  lines  of  1,  II,  III,  &c.  hours  after  snn- 
nsing. 

The  construction  is  the  same  in  every  other  case,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  difference  of  longitude  of  tb« 


A4»  7T3- :i*:>-^ 


T^— '^ 


-ftCT  Z'jMit  i."  V  ...  .  -jf  :Li.  -F;i.i  3»»  i-:rLxoatal-  and  thf 
^S:,^  :  ii:-  ::c  vi..  .  -  ^- :.  ?-r^*  .^  :  ir-a-w.  Ukisgcare 
-;  ::iv  :.  .^-.-i  m:  -rii:  i.*r  :'-:r«.*-ir7  :  which  may  be 
:■  :-  _:i.--;  .;  "-i-  ---t-?  i-rfi:';  «.^r-  :':r  dciermiiung 
--It  in:  -'.r  -ir  r :.:  •:..it^  : '.  1:7  *"ir*;  aod  partly 
L'::i  M  *.  ■-. ."  :.  "■•t  zriz.'-.a  iij*.  li^e  hyperbola 
:r-?.:r- :*;■-.  : '  : .  -  .- '.  i : .  v  ::  '.li  z-;  j::  JR.  limits  the  ei- 

Ti-*  n;?:  :*.t'^  .1  -r-  fr.  u  w*ll  is  ibe  simplest  of 
ri*:l  :_il^-  l?  "..:i:  ■'f  — :i  if  i-fi-ir.i-tii  cq  the  two  sides  of 

TzAZ  '^-t  E»: '  i  :«^-i*  iz :  Lzlx  i:  ir*  are  tni]y  enoagli 
mri-ii  ':t  .-,:L:  \zrt^.  :?  -jljJt  slews.  3Iark  the  three 
Z'l.zr-s  :i  i  z.  \^.  wi-r-f  v.-»  iir-rj^  cuts  the  equiaoc- 
i^-.  iz^i  "-It  :-=:  :.-:^-:?.  ::-iri  Uf  cast  or  west;  and 
::t^  •.i'*  i'::-e  ;i .:«  iii*  15",  or  1  hvor  :  and  it  is  plain, 
lia:  :2<e  ".hr*^  j:  ::i:j  wl;ci  wen?  in  a  sreat  circle  (viz. 
til-?  L;r^:r  ^.1".  "i-r  ii  1  ^T^^i'  cincl*  still ;  which  will  be 
l^r .["I'r.r.i  ^i;:-_:r:::il*y  ir.::-  a  «:ri!jLt  lice.  But  these 
:;..-•:•*  ^-..r.'.s  m  i-.'.^^nil'.y  li-e  fu'.'s  p'aces.  cue  Lour 
a:'.:.-  sir.-st:  r  "f  Lrir  t'e:".  r*  sj:>r;ie^  on  the  equi- 
:: :  .:.il  ir.i  s:.?:::iil  /a%<      TLf  '..kf  i?  true  of  all  other 

m 

r:r:'.T5  :"  :T:'..r.i:. ;-.  it?:  ;■:?  :".f  :rop:cs  :  anil  therefore, 
thr  !-:ur5  :i  sjc"..  Jiu'.s  are  tr-j-v  marked  bv  straidit 
!:..t5  '..z^.'.-zl  ly  tie  project:; r»s  of  the  tropics;  and 
wLi.ii  are  ri^ljtly  ilrawi}.  ai  ia  the  foregoing  example. 

-Vv.'-:  1.  The  same  dials  niav  be  delineated  without 
the  hour-lines  C  D,  C  E,  C  F,  &c.  by  setting  off  the 
sun's  azimuths  00  the  plane  of  the  dial^  from  the  center 
S.  on  either  side  of  the  sub>tile  C  S  K,  and  the  corres- 
pondin;;  co-tangents  of  altitude  from  the  same  center  5, 
for  I.  IL  III,  &c.  hours  before  or  after  the  sun  is  in  tlie 
horizon  of  the  place  for  which  the  dial  is  to  serve,  on 
the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  days. 

2.  One  of  these  dials  has  its  name  from  the  hours 
beinj:  rcckcned  from  sun-rising,  the  beginning  of  the 
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.Babylonian  day.  But  we  are  not  thence  to  imagine  that  LECT. 
the  equal  hours^  which  it  shews^  were  those  in  wliich 
the  astronomers  of  that  country  marked  their  observa- 
tions. These,  we  know  with  certainty,  were  unequal, 
like  the  Jewish,  as  being  twelfth  parts  of  the  natural 
day :  and  an  hour  of  the  night  was,  in  like  manner,  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  night ;  longer  or  shorter,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  So  that  an  hour  of  the  day, 
and  an  hour  of  the  night,  at  the  same  place,  would 
always  make  ^  of  24,  or  2  equinoctial  hours.  In  Pales- 
tine, among  the  Romans,  and  in  several  other  countries, 
3  of  these  unequal  nocturnal  hours  were  a  vigilia  or 
watch.  And  the  reduction  of  equal  and  unequal  hours 
into  one  another,  is  extremely  easy.  If,  for  instance, 
it  is  found,  by  a  foregoing  rule,  that  in  a  certain  lati- 
tude, at  a  given  time  of  the  year,  the  length  of  a  day  is 
14  equinoctial  hours,  the  unequal  hour  is  then  tt  or  2  of 
an  hour,  that  is,  70  minutes ;  and  the  nocturnal  hour  is 
50  minutes.  The  first  watch  begins  at  VII  (sun-set;) 
the  second  at  three  times  60  minutes  after,  viz.  IX  h. 
30  m.  the  third  always  at  midnight ;  the  morning  watch 
at  )  hour  past  II. 

If  it  were  required  to  draw  a  dial  for  shewing  these 
unequal  hours,  or  12th  parts  of  the  day,  we  must  take 
as  many  declinations  of  the  sun  as  are  thought  neces- 
sary, from  the  equator  towards  each  tropic  :  and  having 
computed  the  sun's  attitude  and  azimuth  for  n'  n>  A 
parts,  8cc.  of  each  of  the  diurnal  arcs  belonging  to  the 
declinations  assumed :  by  these,  the  several  points  in 
the  circles  of  declination,  where  the  shadow  of  the  stile's 
point  falls,  are  determined:  and  curve  lines  drawn 
through  the  points  of  an  homologous  division  will  be 
the  hour-lines  required. 

0/  the  right  placing  of  Dials,  and  having  a  true  meridian 
line  for  the  regulating  of  clocks  and  watches. 

The  plane  on  which  the  dial*  is  to  rest,  being  duly 
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L£CT     prepared,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  fixing  it,  yon 
^^ -^  IS ly  nnd  ilie  h><ir  tolerably  exact  by  a  large  equinoctial 
rintc-dial.  asd  set  voar  watch  to  it     And  then  the  dial 
xnav^  be  dxed  bv  the  watch  at  voor  leisure. 

Ii  Toa  would  be  more  exact,  take  the  son's  altitnde  by 
a  ^')od  qoadranr.  notin  j:  the  precise  time  of  observation 
by  a  clock  or  watch.  Then,  compote  the  time  for  the 
aidnide  obserred.  ;by  the  rule  already  described,)  and  set 
tlie  watch  to  azree  with  that  time,  according  to  the  son. 
A  Hcdky's  quadrant  is  very  conTenient  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  for,  by  it  yoa  may  take  the  angle  between  the 
son  and  his  image.,  reflected  from  a  bason  of  water :  the 
half  of  which  angle^  subtracting  the  refraction,  is  the 
altitude  required.  This  is  best  done  in  summer,  and 
the  nearer  the  sun  is  to  the  prime  vertical  (tbe  east  or 
west  azimuth)  when  the  observation  is  made^  so  much 
the  better. 

Or,  in  sununer,  take  two  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  id 
the  same  day ;  one  any  time  between  7  and  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  other  between  2  and  5  in  the  after- 
noon ;  noting  the  moments  of  these  two  observations  by 
a  clock  or  watch :  and  it*  the  watch  shews  tlie  observa- 
tions to  be  at  equal  distances  from  noon,  it  agrees 
exactly  wiih  the  sun ;  if  not,  the  watch  must  be  cor- 
rected by  half  the  di^erence  of  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon intervals  ;  and  then  the  dial  may  be  set  true  by 
the  watch.  ' 

Thus,  for  example.,  suppose  you  have  taken  the  sun*s 
altitude  when  it  was  20  minutes  past  VIII  in  the  mora- 
ing  by  tbe  watch  ;  and  found,  by  observing  in  the  after- 
noon, that  the  sun  had  ihe  same  altitude  10  minutes  be- 
fore IV ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  the  watch  was  5  minutes 
too  fast  for  the  sun  :  for  5  minutes  after  XII  is  the  middle 
time  between  VIII  h.  20  m.  in  the  morning,  and 
IV.  h.  50  m.  in  the  afternoon ;  and  therefore,  to  make 
the  watch  agree  with  the  sun,  it  must  be  set  back  five 
minutes. 
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A  good  meridian  line,  for  regulatiog  clocks  or  watches,    LBCT. 
may  be  had  by  the  following  method. 


•Make  a  round  hole,  almost  a  qaarter  of  an  i^^ch^^^* 
diameter,  in  ft  thin  plate  of  metal ;  and  fix  the  plate  in 
the  top  of  a  south  window,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may 
recline  from  the  zenith  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  co-latitude 
of  your  place,  as  nearly  as  you  can  guess ;  for  then,  the 
plate  will  face  the  sun  directly  at  noon  on  the  equinoc- 
tial days.  Let  the  sun  shine  freely  through  the  hole 
into  the  room ;  and  hang  a  plumb-line  to  the  ceilii^  of 
the  room^  at  least  five  or  six  feet  from  the  window,  in 
such  a  place  that  the  sun's  rays,  transmitted  through 
the  hole,  may  fall  upon  the  line  when  it  is  noon  by  the 
clock ;  and  having  marked  the  said  place  on  the  ceiling, 
take  away  the  line. 

Having  a^usted  a  sliding  bar  to  a  dove-tail  groove, 
in  a  piece  of  wood  about  18  inches  long,  and  fixed  a 
hook  into  the  middle  of  the  bar,  and  nailed  the  wood  to 
the  above-mentioned  place  on  the  ceiling,  parallel  to  the 
side  of  the  room  in  which  the  window  is  :  the  groove 
and  bar  being  towards  the  floor.  Then,  hang  the 
plumb-line  upon  the  hook  in  the  bar,  the  weight  or 
plummet  reaching  almost  to  the  floor ;  and  the  whole 
will  be  prepared  for  farther  and  proper  adjustment. 

This  done,  find  the  true  solar  time  by  either  of  the 
two  last  methods,  and  thereby  regulate  your  clock. 
Then,  at  the  moment  of  next  noon  by  the  clock,  when 
the  sun  shines,  move  the  sliding  bar  in  the  groove  until 
the  shadow  of  the  plumb-line  bisects  the  image  of  the 
sun  (made  by  his  rays  transmitted  through  the  hole)  on 
tbe  floor,  wall,  or  on  a  white  screen  placed  on  the  north 
0ide  of  the  line ;  the  plummet  or  weight  at  the  end  of 
the  line  hanging  freely  in  a  pail  of  water  placed  below 
it  on  the  floor. — But  because  this  may  not  be  quite  cor- 
rect for  {he  first  time,  on  account  that  the  plummet  will 
not  settle  immediately,  even  in  water ;  it  may  be  farther 
corrected  on  the  following  days,  by  the  above  metliod. 
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LECT.  with  the  sun  and  clock ;  and  00  broagbt  to  a  very  great 
^^  .  exactness. 

AT.  B.  The  rays  transmitted  through  the  hole^  will 
cast  but  a  faint  image  of  the  sun^  even  on  a  white  screen^ 
unless  the  room  be  so  darkened  that  no  sun-shine  may 
be  allowed  to  enter,  but  what  comes  through  the  small 
hole  in  the  plate.  And  always,  for  some  time  before  the 
observation  is  made,  the  plummet  ought  to  be  immersed 
in  a  jar  of  water,  where  it  may  hang  freely ;  by  which 
means  the  line  will  soon  become  steady,  which  other- 
wise would  be  apt  to  continue  swinging. 

As  this  meridian  line  will  not  only  be  sufficient  for 
regulating  of  clocks  and  watches  to  the  true  time  by 
equation  tables,  but  also  for  most  astronomical  pur- 
poses, I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  magnificent  and  expen- 
sive meridian  lines  at  BoU^na  and  Rome^  nor  of  the 
better  methods  by  which  astronomers  observe  precisely 
the  transits  of  the  heavenly  bodies  on  the  meridian. 
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LECTURE  XU. 

Skewing  how  to  calculate  the  mean  time  of  any  New  or  Full 
Moon,  or  EcUpse,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
year  0/ CHRIST  6800. 

In  the  following  tables^  the  mean  lunation  is  about  a 
90th  part  of  a  second  of  time  longer  than  its  measure  as 
now  printed  in  the  third  edition  of  my  Astronomy; 
which  makes  a  difierence  of  an  hour  and  30  minutes  in 
8000  years. — But  this  is  not  material,  when  only  the 
■lean  times  are  required. 

PRECEPTS. 

To  fold  the  mean  time  of  any  New  or  Full  Moon  in  any 
given  year  and  month  after  the  Christian  Mra, 

1.  If  the  given  year  be  found  in  the  third  column  of 
the  Table  of  the  moon's  mean  motion/torn  the  sun,  under 
the  title  Years  before  afid  after  CHRIST ;  write  out  that 
year,  with  the  mean  motions  belonging  to  it,  and  thereto 
join  the  given  month  with  its  mean  motions.  But,  if 
the  given  year  be  not  in  the  table,  take  out  the  next 
leaser  one  to  it  that  you  find,  in  the  same  column  ;  and 
thereto  add  as  many  complete  yea*^,  as  will  make  up  the 
given  year :  then,  join  the  given  month,  and  all  th9  re- 
ipective  mean  motions. 

2.  Collect  these  mean  motions  into  one  sum  of  signs, 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds ;  remembering,  that  60 
seconds  ('0  make  a  minute,  60  minutes  (')  a  degree,  30 
degrees  (°)  a  sign,  and  12  signs  (■)  a  circle.  When  the 
signs  exceed  12,  or  24,  or  36  (which  are  whole  circles) 
reject  them,  and  set  down  only  the  remainder  ;  which 
together  with  the  odd  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds 
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LBCT.    already  set  down^  must  be  reckoned  the  whole  sum  of 
^*L     the  collection. 

3.  Subtract  the  result,  or  sum  of  this  collection,  from 
12  signs ;  and  write  down  the  remainder.  Then,  look 
in  the  table,  under  Days,  for  the  next  less  mean  motiou 
to  this  remainder,  and  subtract  them  from  it,  writing 
down  their  remainder. 

This  done,  look  in  the  table  under  hours  (marked  H) 
for  the  next  less  mean  motions  to  this  last  remaindefi 
and  subtract  them  from  it,  writing  down  their  re- 
mainder. 

Then  look  in  the  table  under  minutes  (marked  M) 
for  the  next  less  mean  motions  to  this  remainder,  and 
subtract  them  from  it,  writing  down  their  remainder. 

Lastly,  look  in  the  table  under  seconds  (marked  S) 
for  the  next  less  mean  motions  to  this  remainder,  either 
greater  or  less ;  and  against  it  you  have  the  seconds 
answering  thereto. 

4,  And  these  times  collected,  will  give  the  mean  time 
of  the  required  new  moon ;  which  will  he  right  in  common 
years,  and  also  in  January  and  February  in  leap- 
years  :  but  always  one  day  too  late  iu  leap-years  attar 
February. 
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LBOT 
EXAMPLE  L  .  J^ 

Required  the  time  of  new  moon  in  September,  1764  ? 

(a  year  not  inserted  in  the  table.) 

Moon  nom  ran* 
so'* 

To  the  year  after  Christ's  birth     1763        10    9  24  66 
Add  complete  vears      ....     11  0  10  14  20 

(sum  1764) 
And  join  September 2  22  21    8 

The  0um  of  these  mean  motions  is  1  12    0  24 

Which^  being  subtracted  from  a  circle^  or    12    0    0    0 

Leaves  remaining 10  17  69  36 

Next  less  mean  motion  for  26  d.  subtract    10  16  67  34 

And  there  remains 0    12    2 

Next  less  mean  motion  for  2  h.  subtract      0    1    0  67 

And  the  remainder  will  be 0    0    16 

Next  less  mean  motion  for  2  m.  subtract      0    0     11 


Remains  the  mean  motion  of  12  sec.  0    0    0    4 


These  times^  being  collected^  would  shew  the  mean 
time  of  the  required  new  moon  in  September  1764^  to 
be  on  the  26th  day,  at  2  hours  2  min.  12  sec.  past  noon. 
But,  as  it  is  in  a  leap-year,  and  after  February,  the  time 
is  one  day  too  late.  So,  the  true  mean  time  is  Sep- 
tember the  26th.  at  2  min.  12  sec.  past  II  in  the  after- 
noon. 

N.  B.  The  tables  always  begin  the  day  at  noon,  and 
reckon  thence  forward,  to  the  noon  of  the  day  following. 
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xij^    To  find  the  mean  time  of  full  moon  in  anff  ghxtt  year  mi 

month  after  the  Christian  JEra, 

Having  collected  the  moon's  mean  motion  firom  tk 
0an  for  the  beginning  of  the  given  year  and  month,  and 
subtracted  their  sum  from  12  signs  (as  in  the  fomer 
example)  add  6  signs  to  the  remainder,  and  then  pro- 
ceed in  all  respects  as  above. 

EXAMPLE  n. 
Req[uired  the  mean  time  of  full  Moon  in  September,  1764? 

•         •      •      • 

To  the  year  after  CAns^'s  birth    1763        10    9  21  U 
Add  complete  years  11  0  10  14  31 

(sum  1764} 
And  join  September        2  22  21   1 

The  sum  of  these  mean  motions  is    .     .       1  12   0  21 
Which,  being  subtract,  from  a  circle,  or     12    0    0  0 

Leaves  remaining 10  17  fi9  36 

To  which  remainder  add 6    0    0  0 


And  the  sum  will  be        4  17  69  36 

Next  less  mean  motion  for  lid.  subtract      4  14    5  51 


And  there  remains 0    3  &3  43 

Next  less  mean  motion  for  7  h.  subtract      0    3  33  30 


And  the  remainder  will  be       ....       0    0  20  22 
Next  less  mean  motion  for  40  m.  subtract      0    0  20  19 


Remains  the  mean  motion  for  8  sec.  0    0    0   3 


So,  the  mean  time,  according  to  the  tables,  is  the  lltb 
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ct  September,  at  7  hours  40  minutes  8  seconds  past    LBCT. 
noon.     One  day  too  late,  being  after  February  in  a 
leap-year. 

And  thus  may  the  mean  time  of  any  new  or  full  moon 
be  found,  in  any  year  after  the  Christian  ^ra. 

To  Jind  the  mean  time  of  new  or  full  moon  in  anji  given 
year  and  month  before  the  Christian  Mra, 

If  the  given  year  before  the  year  of  CHRIST  I.  be 
found  in  the  third  column  of  the  table,  under  the  title 
Yean  before  and  after  CHRIST,  write  it  out,  together 
with  the  given  month,  and  join  the  mean  motions.  But, 
if  the  given  year  be  not  in  the  table,  take  out  the  next 
greater  one  to  it  that  you  find  ;  which  being  still  farther 
back  than  the  given  year,  add  as  many  complete  years 
to  it  at  will  bring  the  time  forward  to  the  given  year  ; 
then  join  the  month,  and  proceed  in  all  respects  as 
above. 

EXAMPLE  in. 

Required  tKe  mean  time  of  new  moon  in  May,  the  year 

before  Christ,  686? 

The  next  greater  year  in  the  table  is  600;  which 
being  16  years  before  the  given  year,  add  the  mean 
motion  for  16  years  to  those  of  600,  together  with 
those  for  the  beginning  of  May. 

Mood  from  tun. 


8     o 


To  the  year  before  Christ  600  ....  6  II  6  16 
Add  complete  years  motion  16  ....  6  0  66  24 
And  the  mean  motions  for  May        .     .     .    0  22  63  23 

The  whole  sum  is 0    4  66    3 

Which,  being  subt.  from  a  circle,  or      .     12    0    0    0 


400  naouBoira  lwiobml 


•   •    •  •  i 

IiMTef  renwinbig 11  96    4  fif  ; 

Next  kMmetn  motion  for  90  dayi^sabt    II  2S  31  M  ] 


And  there  romaini      .    •  .^    •    •  0    1  SS   S 

Next  leea  mean  motion  for  3  horn  f  ubt      0    1  31  X 


And  tlie  remainder  will  be       .    •    •    •      0    0    1  37 
Next  leaf  mean  motion  for  3  min.  anbt.      0    0    1  31 


Remaina  the  mean  motion  of  14  aeeonda      0    0    0  8 


Soj  the  mean  time  by  the  taUea,  was  the  SOth  of 
May,  at  3  hoars  3  min.  14  sec.  past  noon.  A  day  later 
than  the  tmth,  on  acooont  of  its  being  in  a  leap-year. 
For  as  the  year  of  CHRIST  1.  was  the  first  after  a 
le^kyear,  the  year  686  befiNre  the  year  1^  was  a  kq^ 
year  of  conrse. 

If  the  given  year,  be  after  the  Ohristmn  JBrSt  Sink 
its  data  by  4»  and  if  nothing  remains,  it  is  a  leapHjear 
in  the  old  stile.  Bat  if  the  given  year  was  before  the 
Christian  ^ra,  or  Year  of  CHRIST  1,  subtract  one 
from  its  date,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  4 ;  then,  if 
nothing  remains,  it  was  a  leap-year ;  otherwise  not. 

Tojind  whether  the  sun  is  eclipsed  at  tlie  time  of  any  pven 
change,  or  the  moon  at  any  given  fulL 

OttflBptet.  From  the  Table  qfthe  sun's  mean  motion  or  distance, 
from  the  moon's  ascending  node,  collect  the  mean  motions 
answering  to  the  g^ven  time ;  and  if  the  result  shews 
the  sun  to  be  within  18  degrees  of  either  of  the  nodes 
at  the  time  of  new  moon,  the  sun  will  be  eclipsed  at  that 
time.  Or,  if  the  result  shews  the  sun  to  be  within  13 
degrees  of  either  of  the  nodes  at  the  time  of  full  moon, 
the  moon  will  be  eclipsed  at  that  time,  in  or  near  the 
contrary  node ;  otherwise  not. 
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EXAMPLE  IV 


I&  moon  changes  on  the  26th  of  September  1764,  at  2  A. 
2  m.  (neglecting  the  seconds)  afiemoon.  (See  Example 
I.)     Qu.  Whether  the  sun  will  be  eclipsed  at  that  time? 

Sqd  from  node. 
•     o        '     " 

To  the  year  after  Christ's  birth       1753         1  28    0  19 
4dd  complete  years        ...  11         7    2    3  HG 

(sum  1764) 
^September         8  12  22  49 

And }  ^  ^^^^  27    0  13 

j     2  hours 0    0     5  12 

\    2  minutes 0    0    0    5 

Sun's  distance  from  the  ascending  node  .    6    9  32  34 


Now,  as  the  descending  node  is  just  opposite  to  tl.e 
ascending,  (viz.  6  signs  distant  from  it)  and  the  tables 
shew  only  how  far  the  sun  has  gone  from  the  ascend- 
ing node,  which,  by  this  example,  appears  to  be  6  signs 
9  degrees  32  minutes  34  seconds,  it  is  plain  that  he  must 
be  eclipsed ;  being  then  only  9°  32^  34**  short  of  the 
descending  node. 

EXAMPLE  V. 

The  moon  will  be  full  on  the  l\thof  September,  1764,  at 
7  h.  40  m.  past  noon.  (See  Example  II.)  Qu.  Whether 
she  will  be  eclipsed  at  that  time  ? 

San  from  node. 
•      o 

To  the  year  after  Christ's  birth       1753        1  28    0  19 
Add  complete  years  ....  11         7    2    3  56 

(suiiiTtS) 
26.  D  D 


LECT 

xir. 
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/^September 8  13  B  • 

3   11  days  0  1185  ■ 

^"^)     7  hours        0    0  18U 

C  40  minutes 0    0    1  « 

Sun's  distance  from  the  ascending  node        5  24  13  S 

Which  being  subtracted  from  6  signs^  leaves  onlyiP 
47'  32"  remaining ;  and  this  being  all  the  space  thA  tk 
sun  is  short  of  the  descending  node,  itra  plain  that  tk 
moon  must  then  be  eclipsed^  because  she  is  just  as  qmt 
the  contrary  node. 

EXAMPLE  VI. 

4-  Whether  the  sun  was  eclipsed  in  Majf,  the  year  befan 
Christ,  685  ?  (See  Example  III.) 


•     o 

To  the  year  before  Christ  600     ..      .  9     9  23  51 
Add  the  mean  motion  of  15  complete 

years 9  19  27  48 

May 4    4  37  67 

29  days I     0    710 


And 


\     3  hours 0     0    7  48 

V     3  minutes  (neglecting  the  0     0    0    0 

seconds)  0     0     0    8 

Sun's  distance  from  the  ascending 

node 034443 

Which  being  less  than  18  degrees^  shews  that  the 
son  was  eclipsed  at  that  time. 

This  eclipse  was  foretold  by  Thales,  and  is  thought  to 
be  the  eclipse  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  the 
Medes  and  Lydiaiis. 

The  times  of  the  sun^s  conjunction  with  the  nodes,  and 
consequently  the  eclipse -months  of  any  given  year,  are 
easily  found  by  the  Table  of  the  sun's  mean  motion  from 
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iiemoon*s  ascending  node  ;  and  much  in  the  same  way  as  lbct 
the  mean  coojunctionfl  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  found  ,^^^ 
hj  the  table  of  the  moon's  mean  motion  from  the  sun. 
For,  coUect  the  sun*s  mean  motion  from  the  node  (which 
-ifl  the  same  as  his  distance  gone  from  it)  for  the  begin- 
ning of  any  gives  year,  and  subtract  it  from  12  signs  ; 
than,  from  the  remainder,  subtract  the  next  less  mean 
motions  belonging  to  whatever  month  you  find  them  in 
the  table ;  and  from  their  remainder  subtract  the  next 
less  mean  motion  for  days,  and  so  on  for  hours  and 
mmuies:  the  result  of  all  which  will  shew  the  time  of 
the  sun's  mean  conjunction  with  the  ascending  node  of  the 
moon's  orbit. 

EXAMPLE  Vn. 
Mequired  the  time  of  the  sun's  conjunction  with  the  ascending 

node  in  the  year  1764  ? 

San  from  node, 
n      •  *» 

To  the  year  after  ChriU's  birth    1753  1  28    0  10 

Add  complete  years    .    •    •     •      11         7    2    3  66 

Mean  dist.  at  beginning  of  A. D.  1764  9    0    4  16 

Subtract  this  distance  from  a  circle, 

or 12    0    0    0 

And  there  remains 2  29  66  46 

Next  less   mean    motion  for  March, 

subtract 2    1  16  39 

And  the  remainder  will  be     ...    .         0  28  39    6 

Next  less  mean  motion  for  27  days, 

subtract 0  28    2  32 

And  there  remains     .    •    .    •  ~  •     •         0    0  36  34 
Next  less  mean  motion  for  14  hours, 

subtracted 0    0  36  21 

(Remains  nearly)  the  mean  motion  of  6 

minutes 0    0    0  13 


2d2 


*• 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  the  tan  will  pass  by  the 
,  moon's  ascending  node  od  the  27th  of  Mar(;h,  at  14  houri 
5  minutes  past  noon  ;  viz.  on  the  28th  day,  at  &  miaiitu 
past  II  in  tile  morning,  according  to  the  tables :  but 
this  heing  in  a  leap-year,  and  after  Febroary.  the  time 
in  one  <lny  loo  late.  Consequently,  the  true  lime  is  at 
5  min.  past  )I  in  the  morning  on  the  27tli  day  ;  at  nhicli 
time,  the  descending  node  will  lie  directly  oppo.site  to 
tlie  sun. 

If  6  signs  be  added  i  e  remainder  arising  from  the 
first  subtraction,  (viz  12  signs)  and  then  the  wort 

carried  on  as  in  tlie  example,  the  result  will  give 

the  mean  time  of  s  s  conjutictioa  witli  the  ile- 
Bceniling  node. 


To  find  when  the  sun  will  be  in  eoaJHHcltoH  with  tkt 
descending  node  iti  ihe  year  1764  T 


To    the   year    after    CAriiTs 

birth 1753  1  2S    0  10 

Add  complete  years     ....        11  7     2    3  66 

M.  d.  fr.  asc.n.at  beg.  of    .    .     1764  9    0    4  15 
Subtract  this  distance  from  a  circle, 

or 12     0     0    0 

"And  the  remainder  will  he     .     .     .     .  2  29  55  46 

To  which  add  half  a  circle,  or     .     .    .  6     0     0    0 

And  the  sum  will  be 8  29  G6  46 

Next  less  mean  motion  for  Sept.  subt  8  12  22  49 

And  thera  remaini            0  17  22  G6 
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Next  kss  mean  motion  for  16   days  LKCT* 

subtract 0  16  37    4 .  ^"L 


And  the  remainder  will  be     •     .     •     .        0    0  55  62 
Next  less  mean  motion  for  21  hours> 

subtract       0    0  64  32 


Remainder  (nearly)  the  mean  motion 

of  31  minutes     .     •     •  .      .        0    0     1  20 


So  that,  according  to  the  tables,  the  sun  will  be  in 
conjunction  with  the  descending  node  on  the  16  of  Sep- 
tember, at  21  hours  31  minutes  past  noon :  one  day 
later  than  tlie  truth,  on  account  of  the  leap-year. 

When  the  moon  changes  within  18  days  before  or  The  limit 
after  the  sun's  conjunction  with  either  of  the  nodes,  the  ®^  '«'»?»*« 
sun  will  be  eclipsed  at  that  change  :  and  when  the  moon 
Vi  full  within  12  days  before  or  after  the  time  of  the 
sun's  conjunction  with  either  of  the  nodes,  she  will  be 
eclipsed  at  that  full :  otherwise  not. 

If  to  the  mean  time  of  any  eclipse,  either  of  the  sun  Tbeir 
or  moon,  we  add  667  Julian  years  21  days  18  hours  11  P.YihaUo'S! 
minutes  and  61  fieconds  (in  which  there  are  exactly 
6890  mean  lunations)  we  shall  have  the  mean  time  of 
another  eclipse.  For  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  moon 
will  be  either  new  or  full,  according  as  we  add  it  to  the 
time  of  new  or  full  moon  ;  and  the  sun  will  be  only  46'' 
farther  from  the  same  node,  at  the  end  of  the  said  time, 
than  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  it ;  as  appears  by  the 
fallowing  example.*" 

Note  l!28.  Dr.  Halley*8  period  of  eclipses  contains  only  18  yean 
II  days  7  hours  43  minutes  20  seconds  ;  in  which  time,  according  to 
his  tables,  there  are  just  223  mean  lunations :  but,  as  in  that  time,  the 
sun*s  mean  motion  from  the  node  is  no  more  than  lis  29<^  3L'49\ 
which  wants  8'  311"  of  being  as  nearly  in  conjunction  with  the  same 
node  at  the  end  of  the  period  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  ;  thb  period 
cannot  be  of  constant  duration  for  finding  eclipses,  because  it  will  in 
lime  fall  quite  without  their  limits.  The  following  tables  make  this 
period  31  seconds  shorter,  as  appears  by  the  following  calculation. 
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j500-3     5  32  47—10  14  45     8 

Uomplete   J  ^^^g  gg  go  37^  i  23  58  49 

years      (  j^g    g  2I  39—10  28  40  65 

daya       21— 8  16    0  21—  0  21  48  38 

hours      18-0    9     8  34—  0  0  46  44 

minutes  11—0    0     5  36—  0  0     0  29 

secoiida  51-0     0    0  26—  0  0     0    0 


Mean  motions    — 0    0    0     0 —  0    0     0  46 


And  this  period  is  so  very  near,  that  in  6000  yean  it 
will  vary  no  more  from  the  truth,  as  to  the  restitutioa 
of  eclipses,  than  8  minutes  of  a  degree  ;  nhich  may  Im 
reckoned  next  to  nothing.  It  is  the  shortest  in  whicl^ 
after  many  trials,  I  can  find  so  near  a  conjunction  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  the  same  node. 


IkspMbd. 


Son  Tr.  Dodc, 


OoBplela  y«*r*  IB— 7  1)  GS    1— 11  17  46  18 

d«}i  11—4   14     S  M—       11  »&  20 

houn  7—      a  IS  SO—            IS  11 

min.  42-^           21  80—                1  49 


Mru  motions 


-0     0     0     0—11   20  SI   d 


Kat*  bf  Iht  Amtkai. 


TABLBa  OF  MEAN   LUNATIONti. 


IVt  Tabic  is  made  bif  the  contitmal  addition  of  a  mean    i-^CT, 
Imtation,  mz.  29*  lb"  44-  3*  6*  21"  14'  24"  0^'        v,..^^ 
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40 
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A   Table  1^  the  Moon'i  mean  Motion  from  the  Sun, 
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MWt         j|  Table  of  tke  Sun'*  mean  Motion  from  the  Moon't 
•  -^=.  -  Ascending  Node. 
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A  Tablt  of  the  Sun's  mean  Motion  from  tie  Moon't  XII. 
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In  leap  jears,  after  Febrnary,  add  one  dnj  and  one  itLfs 
■nation  lo  the  lime  at  which  the  aiin'a  mean  digtuiee  from 
the  sicendiDg  D[>de  is  required. 

SUPPLEMENT 


Tie  Daeripikm  of  a  new  amt  iofe  Crane,  which  ha$/mir 
difereni  Pnwen,  adapted  to  different  Weighii. 

Tas  common  crane  consisli  only  of  a  large  whed 
and  axle;  and  the  rope,  by  .which  goods  are  drawn  vp 
from  ships,  or  let  down  from  the  quay  to  them,  winds  or 
coils  round  by  the  axle,  as  the  axle  is  tamed  by  men 
walking  in  the  wheel.  Bat,  as  these  engines  have  no- 
thing to  stop  the  weight  from  running  down,  if  any  of 
the  men  happen  to  trip  or  fall  in  the  wheel,  the  Weight 
descends,  and  turns  the  wheel  rapidly  backward,  and 
tosses  the  men  violently  about  within  it;  which  has 
produced  melancholy  instances,  not  only  of  limbs  broken, 
but  even  of  lives  lost,  by  this  ill-judged  construction 
of  cranes.  And  besides,  they  have  but  one  power  for 
all  sorts  of  weights ;  so  that  they  generally  spend  as 
much  time  in  raising  a  small  weight  as  in  raising  a  great 
one. 

These  imperfections  and  dangers  induced  me  to 
think  of  a  method  of  remedying  them.  And  for  that 
purpose,  I  contrived  a  crane  with  a  proper  stop  to  pre- 
vent the  danger^  and  with  different  powers  'suited  to 
different  weights  ;  so  that  there  might  be  as  littTe  loss 
of  time  as  possible  :  and  also«  that  when  heavy  goods 
are  let  down  into  ships,  the  descent  may  be  regular  and 
deliberate. 

This  crane  has  four  different  powers  :  and,  I  believe, 
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it  might  be  built  in  a  room  eight  feet  in  width  :  the  gib 
being  on  the  outside  of  the  room. 

Three  trundles^  with  different  numbers  of  staves,  are 
applied  to  the  cogs  of  a  horiax)ntal  wheel  with  an  up- 
right axle ;  and  the  rope,  that  draws  up  the  weight, 
coils  round  the  axle.  The  wheel  has  96  cogs,  the 
largest  trundle  24  staves,  the  next  largest  has  12,  and 
the  smallest  has  6.  So  that  the  largest  trundle  makes 
4  revolutions  for  one  revolution  of  the  wheel ;  the  next 
makes  8,  and  the  smallest  makes  16.  A  winch  is  occa- 
sionally put  upon  the  axis  of  either  of  these  trundles,  for 
turning  it ;  the  trundle  being  then  used  that  gives  a  power 
best  suited  to  the  weight :  and  the  handle  of  the  winch 
describes  a  circle  in  every  revolution  equal  to  twice  the 
circumference  of  the  axle  of  the  wheel.  So  that  the 
length  of  the  winch  doubles  the  power  gained  by  each 
trundle. 

As  the  power  gained  by  any  machine,  or  engine 
whatever^  is  in  direct  proportion  as  the  velocity  of  the 
power  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  weight ;  the  powers  of 
this  crame  are  easily  estimated,  and  they  are  as  follows. 

K  the  winch  be  put  upon  the  axle  of  the  largest 
trundle,  and  turned  four  times  round,  the  wheel  and 
axle  will  be  turned  once  round  :  and  the  circle  described 
by  the  power  tliat  turns  tlie  winch,  being,  in  each  re- 
volution, double  the  circumference  of  the  axle,  when  the 
thickness  of  the  rope  is  added  thereto ;  the  power  goes 
through  eight  times  as  much  space  as  the  weight  rises 
through :  and  therefore  (making  some  allowance  for 
friction)  a  man  would  raise  eight  times  as  much  weight 
by  the  crane  as  he  would  by  his  natural  strength  with- 
out it :  the  power,  in  this  case,  being  as  eight  to  one. 

K  the  winch  be  put  upon  the  axis  of  the  next  trundle, 
the  power  will  be  as  sixteen  to  one,  because  it  moves  16 
times  as  fast  as  the  weight  moves. 

If  the  winch  be  put  upon  the  axis  of  the  smallest 
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trundle,  and  torned  ronnd  ;  the  power  will  be  as  32  to 

one. 

But,  if  the  weight  should  be  too  great,  eyen  for  this 
power  to  raise,  the  power  may  be  doubled  by  drawing 
up  the  weight  by  one  of  the  parts  of  a  double  rope, 
going  under  a  pulley  in  the  moveable  block,  which  18 
hooked  to  the  weight  below  the  arm  of  the  g^b;  and 
then  the  power  will  be  as  64  to  one.  That  is,  a  man 
could  then  raise  64  times  as  much  weight  by  the  crane 
as  he  could  raise  by  his  natural  strength  without  it;  be- 
cause for  every  inch  that  the  weight  rises,  the  workini; 
power  will  move  through  64  inches. 

By  hanging  a  block  with  two  puUies  to  the  arm  of 
the  gib,  and  having  two  pullies  in  the  moveable  block 
that  rises  with  the  weight,  the  rope  being  doubled  over 
and  under  these  pullies,  the  power  of  the  crane  will  be 
as  128  to  one.  And  so,  by  increasing  the  number  of 
pullies,  the  power  may  be  increased  as  much  us  yea 
please :  always  remembering,  that  the  larger  the  pullies 
are,  the  less  is  their  friction. 

Whilst  the  weight  is  drawing  up,  the  ratch-teeth  of  a 
wheel  slip  round  below  a  catch  or  click  that  falls  sac- 
cessively  into  them,  and  so  hinders  the  crane  from  turn- 
ing backward,  and  detains  the  weight  in  any  part  of  its 
ascent,  if  the  man  who  works  at  the  winch  should  acci- 
dentally happen  to  quit  his  hold,  or  choose  to  rest  him« 
self  before  the  weight  be  quite  drawn  up. 

In  order  to  let  down  the  weight,  a  man  pulls  down 
one  end  of  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  which  lifts  the 
catch  of  the  ratchet-wheel,  and  gives  the  weight  liberty 
to  descend.  But,  if  the  descent  be,  too  quick,  he  puOs 
the  lever  a  little  farther  down,  so  as  to  make  it  rub 
against  the  outer  edge  of  a  round  wheel ;  by  which 
means  he  lets  down  the  weight  as  slowly  as  he  pleases : 
and,  by  pulling  a  little  harder,  he  may  stop  the  weight, 
H  needful,  in  any  part  of  its  descent.    If  he  accidentally 
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qmtfl  hold  of  the  lever,  the  catch  immediately  falla,  ud 
■tops  both  the  weight  and  the  whole  machine. 

Thia  crane  in  represented  thus :  where  ^  ii  the  greet 


wheel,  and  B  its  axle  on  which  the  rope  C  winds.  This 
rope  goes  orer  a  palley  D  in  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the 
,  gib  £,  and  draws  up  the  weight  F,  as  the  winch  G  is 
turned  round.  H  is  the  largest  troodle,  /the  next,  and 
K  is  the  axis  of  the  smallest  trundle,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  hid  from  view  by  the  upright  supporter  L.  A 
traodle  M  is  tamed  by  the  great  wheel,  and  on  the 
axis  of  this  trundle  is  fixed  the  rachet-wheel  N,  into  the 
teeth  of  which  the  catch  0  falls.  P  is  the  lever,  from 
which  goes  a  rope  Q  Q,  over  a  pulley  R  *to  Uie  catch ; 
ona  end  of  the  rope  being  fixed  to  the  lever,  and  the 
other  end  to  the  catch.  S  is  an  elastic  bar  of  wood, 
one  end  of  which  is  screwed  to  the  floor :  and,  from  the 
other  end  goes  a  rope  (out  of  sight  in  the  figure)  to  the 
farther  end  of  the  lever,  beyond  the  pin  or  axis  on 
which  it  turns  in  the  upright  aupporter  T.  The  use  of 
this  bar  is  to  keep  up  the  lever  from  rubbing  against 
the  edge  of  the  wheel  U,  and  to  let  the  catch  keep  in  the 
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teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel :  But  a  weight  hung  (o  th« 
fiu-ther  end  of  the  lever  would  do  full  ea  nell  as  tht 
dkslic  bar  and  rope. 

When  Ihe  kver  U  pulled  dowit,  it  lift;  the  catch  out 

of  the   ratchet-wheel,  by  means  of  the  rope  Q  Q,  and 

.   gives  the  weight  F  liberty  to  descend  :  but  if  the  lever 

■  Pbe  pulled  a  HUle  farther  down  than  what  is  suQicient 

to  lift  ihe  catch  O  out  of  the  racliet-whcel  N,  it  Trill  rub 

f  gainst  thti  edge  of  the  wheel  U,  and  thereby  hinder 

;    the  too  quick,  descent  of  the  weight ;  and  will  quite  stop 

the  weight   if  pulled  hard.     And  if  the  man  who  pulb 

the  Irver,  should  happen  inadTerteiitly  to  let  it  go  ;  the 

•Ikstic  bar  will  suddenly  pull  it  up,  and  the  catch  will 

fidi  down  and  stop  tlie  machine. 

W  W  are  two  upright  rollers  above  the  axis  or  upper 
gudgeon  of  the  gib  E:  their  use  ts  to  let  the  rope  C 
bend  upon  them,  aa  the  gib  is  turned  to  either  side,  in 
order  to  bring  the  weight  over  the  place  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  let  down. 

V.  B.  The  rollers  ought  to  be  lo  placed,  that  if  the 
rope  C  be  stretched  close  by  their  utmost  sides,  the  half 
thickness  of  the  rope  may  be  perpendicularly  over  the 
center  of  the  upper  gudgeon  of  the  gib.  For  then,  and 
in  no  other  position  of  the  rollers,  the  length  o^the  rope 
between  the  pulley  in  the  gtb  and  the  aile  of  the  great 
wheel  will  be  always  the  same,  in  all  positions  of  the 
gib  :  apd  the  gib  will  remain  in  any  position  to  which  it 
is  turned. 

When  either  of  the  trundles  is  not  turned  by  the 
winch  in  working  the  crane,  it  may  Iw  drawn  off  from 
the  wheel,  after  the  pin  near  the  axis  of  the  trundle  is 
drawn  out,  and  the  thick  piece  of  wood  is  raised  a  little 
behind  the  ontward  supporter  of  the  axis  of  the  trundle. 
But  this  is  not  material ;  for,  as  the  trundle  bos  no  fric- 
tion on  its  axis  but  what  is  occasionetl  by  its  weight,  it 
will  be  turned  by  the  wheel  without  any  sensible  reoiat- 
ance  in  working  the  crane. 
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A  ifyromeler,  that  makes  the  Expansion  of  Metab  by 
Heat  visible  to  the  Jive  and  forty  thousandth  Part  of 
an  inch,  » 


(» 


97. 


£e 
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Tb<*  upp<r  siriici  or'  iliis  machine  is  thas  ivpra 
«n:ed :  I'j  fnnr  -1  BCD  is  made  of  mahogany  wood, 
oa  whicii  i§  a  cirrie  iiviied  {3:0  360  equal  parts;  and 
viiain  :3a:  circle  i$  an oiher^  dlvivled  iaio  8  equal  parts.  If 
the  sh  3rt  bar  £  c>e  poshed  one  inch  tbrirard  :'or  toward  the 
center  of  the  circ>  the  index  e  will  be  turned  125  times 
round  the  circle  of  360  parts  or  de^ees.  As  123  tinu-s 
360  is  45.(K)i).  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  bar  E  be  moved 
only  the  45,000vith  part  of  an  inch,  the  index  will  move 
one  degree  of  the  circle.  But  as  in  my  pyrometer,  the 
circle  is  9  inches  in  diameter,  the  motion  of  the  indei  is 
visible  to  hajf  a  de^ee..  which  answers  to  the  ninety 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  the  motion  or  pushing  of 
the  short  bar  £. 

One  end  of  a  long  bar  of  metal  F  is  laid  into  a  hollow 
place  in  a  piece  of  iron  G,  which  is  fixed  to  the  frame 
of  the  machine :  and  the  other  end  of  this  bar  is  laid 
against  the  end  of  the  short  bar  E,  over  the  supporting 
cross  bar  H  I:  and.  as  the  end  j  of  the  long  bar  is 
placed  close  against  the  end  of  the  short  bar,  it  is  plain. 
that  if  £  expands,  it  will  push  £  forwarJ^  and  tuni  tli^ 
index  e. 

The  machine  stands  on  four  short  pillars,  high  enough 
from  a  table,  to  let  a  spirit-lamp  be  put  on  the  table 
under  the  bar  F;  and  when  that  is  done.,  the  heat  of  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  expands  the  bar,  and  turns  the  inile\. 

There  are  bars  of  different  metals.,  as  silver,  brass, 
and  iron  :  all  of  the  same  length  as  the  bar  i%  for  tryin;; 
experiments  on  the  different  expansion  of  different 
metals,  by  equal  degrees  of  heat  applied  to  them  for 
equal  lengths  of  time  :  which  may  be  measured  by  a 
pendulum,  that  swings  seconds.     Thus, 

Put  on  the  brass  bar  F,  and  set  the  index  to  the  360th 
decree  :  then  put  the  lighted  lamp  under  the  bar,  and 
count  the  number  of  seconds  in  which  the  index  goes 
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roand  the  plate^  from  360  to  360  again  ;  and  then  blow 
oot  the  ]amp^  and  take  away  the  bar. 

This  done^  put  on  an  iron-bar  F  where  the  brass  one 
was  before^  and  then  set  the  index  to  thc(  360th  degree 
again.  Light  the  lamp,  and  put  it  under  the  iron-bar, 
and  let  it  remain  just  as  many  seconds  as  it  did  under 
the  brass  one  ;  and  then  blow  it  out,  and  you  will  see  how 
many  degrees  the  index  has  moved  in  the  circle  :  and  by 
that  means  you  will  know  in  what  proportion  the  ex- 
pansion of  iron  is  to  the  expansion  of  brass  ;  which  I  find 
to  be  as  210  is  to  360,  or  as  7  is  to  12. — By  this  method, 
the  relative  expansion  of  different  metals  may  be  found. 

The  bars  ought  to  be  exactly  of  equal  size;  and  to 

have  them  so,  they  should  be  drawn,  like  wire,  through 

a  hole. 
When  the  lamp  is  blown  out,  you  will  see  the  index 

turn  backward ;  which  shews  that  the  metal  contracts 

as  it  cools. 

The  inside  of  this  pyrometer  is  constructed  as  follows 


I? 


il  a  is  the  short  bar,  which  moves  between  rollers ; 
and,  on  the  side  a  it  has  16  teeth  in  an  inch,  which 
take  into  the  leaves  of  a  pinion  B  (12  in  number)  on 
whose  axis  is  the  wheel  C  of  100  teeth,  which  take  into 
the  10  leaves  of  the  pinion  D,  on  whose  axis  is  the  wheel 
E  of  100  teeth,  which  take  into  the  10  leaves  of  the 
pinion  JP,  on  the  top  of  whose  axis  is  the  index  above 

mentioned. 

Now,  as  the  wheels  C  and  E  have  100  teeth  each,  and 
the  pinions  D  and  JF  have  ten  leaves  each ;  it  is  plain, 
that  if  the  wheel  C  turns  once  round,  the  pinion  F  and 

2  E  2 
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the  index  on  its  axis  will  turn  100  times  round.  But^  as 
the  first  pinion  B  has  only  12  leaves,  and  the  bar  A  a 
that  turns  it  has  15  teeth  in  an  inch,  which  is  12  and  a 
fourth  part  more;  one  inch  motion  of  the  bar  will  causfl 
the  last  pinion  F  to  turn  a  hundred  times  round,  and 
a  fourth  part  of  a  hundred  over  and  above,  which  is  25. 
So  that,  if  il  a  be  pushed  one  inch,  F  will  be  turned 
125  times  round. 

A  silk  thread  b  is  tied  to  the  axis  of  the  pinion  D, 
and  wound  several  times  round  it ;  and  the  other  end  of 
the  thread  is  tied  to  a  piece  of  slender  watch>spring  G 
which  is  fixed  into  the  stud  H.  So  that,  as  the  bar  / 
expands,  and  pushes  the  bar  A  a  forward,  the  thread 
winds  round  the  axle,  and  draws  out  the  spring ;  and 
as  the  bar  contracts,  the  spring  pulls  back  the  thread, 
and  turns  the  work  the  contrary  way,  which  pushes 
back  the  short  bar  A  a  against  the  long  bar  J\  This 
spring  always  keeps  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  in  contact 
with  the  leaves  of  the  pinions,  and  so  prevents  any 
shake  in  the  teeth. 

In  the  former  diap:ram,  the  eight  divisions  of  the  inner 
circle  are  so  many  thousandth  parts  of  an  inch  iii  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  bars ;  which  is  just  one 
thousanJth  part  of  an  inch  for  each  division  moved 
over  by  the  index. 
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A  Waier-miU,  invented  by  Dr.  Barker^  thai  has  neither 

Wheel  nor  Trundie. 


This  machine  is  represented  thus,  in  which  il  is  a 
pipe  or  channel  that 


brings  water  to  the 
upright  tube  B.  The 
water  runs  down  the 
tabe^  and  thence  into 
the  horizontal  trunk 
C,  and  runs  out 
through  holes  at  d 
and  e  near  the  ends 
of  the  trunk  on  the 
contrary  sides  there- 
of. 

The  upright  spin- 
dle D  is  fixed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk, 
and  screwed  to  it  be- 
low by  the  nut  g;  and 
is  fixed  into  the  trunk 
by  two  cross  bars  at 
J":  so  that^  if  the  tube 
B  and  trunk  C  be 
turned  round,  the 
spindle  D  will  be 
turned  also. 

The  top  of  the  spindle  goes  square  into  the  rynd  of  the 
upper  mill-stone  H,  as  in  common  mills ;  and,  as  the  trunk, 
tube,  and  spindle  turn  round,  t6e  mill-stone  is  turned  round 
thereby.  The  lower,  or  quiescent  mill-stone  is  repre- 
sented by  /;  and  K  is  the  floor  on  which  it  rests,  and 
wherein  is  the  hole  L  for  letting  the  meal  run  through, 
and  fall  down  into  a  trough  which  may  be  about  M. 
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Tbe  hoop  or  case  that  goes  round  the  mill-stone  resti 
on  the  floor  K,  and  supports  the  hopper,  in  the  common 
way.  The  lower  end  of  the  spindle  turns  in  a  hole  in 
the  bridge-tree  G  F,  which  supports  the  mill-stoDe, 
tube^  spindle^  and  trunk.  This  tree  is  moveable  on  a 
pin  at  h,  and  its  other  end  is  supported  by  an  iron-rod 
N  fixed  into  it^  the  top  of  the  rod  going  through  the 
fixed  bracket  O,  and  having  a  screw-nut  o  upon  it, 
above  the  bracket.  By  turning  this  nut  forward  or  back- 
wardy  the  mill-stone  is  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

Whilst  the  tube  B  is  kept  full  of  water  from  the 
pipe  A,  and  the  water  continues  to  run  out  from  the 
ends  of  the  trunk ;  the  upper  mill-stone  U,  together 
with  the  trunks  tube,  and  spindle,  turns  round.  Bat,  if 
the  holes  in  the  trunk  were  stopped,  no  motion  would 
ensue;  even  though  the  tube  and  trunk  were  full  of 
water.     For, 

If  there  were  no  hole  in  the  trunk,  the  pressure  of 
the  ^vater  would  be  equal  against  all  parts  of  its  sides 
^vithi^.  But,  when  the  water  has  free  egress  through 
the  holes,  its  i)ressure  there  is  entirely  removed  :  and 
the  pressure  ai^cainst  the  parts  of  the  sides  which  are 
opposite  to  the  holes,  turns  the  machine.** 

A  Machine  for  demonstrating  that,  on  equal  Bottoms,  the 
Pressure  of  Fiuids  is  in  Proportion  to  their  perpendicular 
Heights,  without  any  regard  to  their  Quantities. 

This  is  termed  The  Hj/drostatical  Paradox :  and  the 
machine  for  shewing  it  is  represented  thus :  in  which 


\ote  129.     The  power  of  a  mill,  conBtracted  on  this  principle,  i^ill 
<lt>p(>i)(l  on  tlie  height  of  the  column  of  water  allowed  to  presi  on  tht 

horizoiital  trunk  i*. 
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AIb  B,  box  that  holds  about 

a  pound  of  water^  abcde 

a  glass  tube  fixed  in  the  top 

of  the  box^  having  a  small 

wire  within  it;  one  end  of 

the  wire  being  hooked  to  the 

end   F  of   the  beam  of   a 

balance^  and  the  other  end 

of  the  wire  fixed  to  a  move- 
able bottom,  on  which  the 

water  lies,  within  the  box; 

the  bottom  and  wire  being  of 

equal  weight  with  an  empty 

scale    (out  of  sight  in   the 

figure)  hanging  at  the  other 

end  of  the  balance.     If  this 

scale   be  pulled  down^  the 

bottom  will    be   drawn   up 

within  the  box,  and  that  mo- 
tion will   cause  '  the  water  to  rise   in  the  glass-tube. 
Put  one  pound  weight  into  the  scale,  which  will  move 
the  bottom  a  little,  and  cause  the  water  to  appear  just 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  at  a  ;  which  shews  that  the 
water  presses  with  the  force  of  one  pound  on  the  bot- 
tom :  put  another  pound  into  the  scale,  and  the  water 
will  rise  from  a  to  6  in  the  tube,  just  twice  as  high 
above  the  bottom  as  it  was  when  at  a :  and  then,  as  its 
pressure  on  the  bottom  supports  two  pound  weight  in 
the  scale,  it  is  plain  that  the  pressure  on  the  bottom  is 
then  equal  to  two  pounds.     Put  a  third  pound  weight 
in  the  scale,  and  the  water  will  be  raised  from  6  to  c 
in  the  tube,  three  times  as  high  above  the  bottom  as 
when  it  began  to  appear  in  the  tube  at  a ;  which  shews, 
that  the  same  quantity  of  water  that  pressed,  but  with 
the  force  of  one  pound  on  the  bottom,  when  raised  no 
higher  than  a,  presses  with  the  force  of  three  pounds 
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on  the  bottom  when  raised  three  times  as  high  to  c  in 
the  tube.    Put  a  fourth  pound  weight  into  the  scale^  and 
it  will  cause  the  water  to  rise  in  the  tube  from  ctod, 
four  times  as  high  as  it  was  when  it  was  all  contained 
in  the  box^  which  shews  tliat  its  pressure  then  upon  the 
bottom  is  four  times  as  great  as  when  it  lay  all  within 
the  box.     Put  a  fifth  pound  weight  into  the  scale^  and 
the  water  will  rise  in  the  tube  from  d  to  e,  five  times 
as  high  as  it  was  above  the  bottom  before  it  rose  in  the 
tube ;  which  shews  that  its  pressure  on  the  bottom  is 
then  equal  to  five  pounds^  seeing  that  it  supports  so 
much  weight  in  the  scale.     And  so  on,  if  the  tube  was 
still  longer;   for  it  would  still  require  an  additional 
pound  put  into  the  ^cale,  to  raise  the  water  in  the  tube 
to  an  additional  height  equal  to  the  space  d  e;  even  if 
the  bore  of  the  tube  was  so  small  as  only  to  let  the  wire 
move  freely  within  it^  and  leave  room  for  any  water  to 
get  around  the  wire. 

Hence  we  infer^  that  if  a  long  narrow  pipe  or  tube 
was  fixed  in  the  top  of  a  cask  full  of  liquor^  and  if  as 
mud)  liquor  was  poured  into  the  tube  as  would  fill  it^ 
even  though  it  were  so  small  as  not  to  hold  an  ounce 
weight  of  liquor  :  the  pressure  arising  from  the  liquor  in 
the  tube  would  be  as  great  upon  the  bottom,  and  be  in 
as  much  danger  of  bursting  it  out^  as  if  the  cask  was 
continued  up,  in  its  full  size,  to  the  height  of  the  tube, 
and  filled  with  liquor. 

In  order  to  account  for  this  surprising  affair,  we  must 
consider  that  fluids  press  equally  in  all  manner  of 
directions  ;  and  consequently  that  they  press  just  as 
strongly  uj)ward  as  they  do  downward.  For,  if  another 
tube,  as  J]  be  put  into  a  hole  made  into  the  top  of  the 
box,  and  the  box  be  tilled  with  water  ;  and  then,  if  water 
be  poured  in  at  the  top  of  the  tube  abcde,  it  will  rise 
in  the  tube/ to  the  same  height  as  it  does  in  the  other 
tube :  and  if  you  leave  off  pouring,  when  the  water  is  a» 
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c,  or  any  other  place  in  the  tube  abcde,  you  will  6nd 
it  just  as  high  as  the  tube^ :  and  if  you  pour  in  water 
to  fill  the  first  tube^  the  second  will  be  filled  also. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  water  rises  in  the  tube  f, 
from  the  downward  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  tube 
abcde,  on  the  surface  of  the  water^  contiguous  to  the 
inside  of  the  top  of  the  box ;  and  as  it  will  stand  at 
equal  heights  in  both  tubes^  the  upward  pressure  in  the 
tube y*  is  equal  to  the  downward  pressure  in  the  other 
tube.  But^  if  the  tubey  were  put  in  any  other  part  of 
the  top  of  the  box^  the  rising  of  the  water  in  it  would 
still  be  the  same :  or^  if  the  top  was  full  of  holes^  and  a 
tube  put  into  each  of  them^  the  water  would  rise  as  high 
in  each  tube  as  it  was  poured  into  the  tube  abcde;  and 
then  the  moveable  bottom  would  have  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  all  the  tubes  to  bear^  besides  the  weight  of  all 
the  water  in  the  box. 

And  seeing  that  the  water  is  pressed  upward  into 
each  tube,  it  is  evident  that,  if  they  be  all  taken  away, 
excepting  the  tube  abcde,  and  the  holes  in  which  they 
stood  be  stopt  up  ;  each  part,  thus  stopt,  will  be  pressed 
as  much  upward  as  was  equal  to  the  weight  of  water  in 
each  tube.  So  that,  the  upward  pressure  against  the 
inside  of  the  top  of  the  box,  on  every  part  equal  in 
breadth  to  the  width  of  the  tube  abcde,  will  be  pressed 
upward  with  a  force  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  water 
in  the  tube.  And  consequently,  the  whole  upward 
pressure  against  the  top  of  the  box,  arising  from  the 
weight  or  downward  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  tube, 
will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  of  the 
same  height  with  that  in  the  tube,  and  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  width  of  the  inside  of  the  box :  and  this 
upward  pressure  against  the  top  will  re-act  downward 
against  the  bottom,  and  be  as  great  thereon,  as  would 
be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  as  thick  as 
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the  moveable  bottom  is  broad^  and  as  high  as  the  water 
itands  in  the  tube.     And  thus,  the  paradox  is  solved. 

The  moveable  bottom  has  no  friction  against  the 
mside  of  the  box,  nor  can  any  water  get  between  it  and 
the  box.     The  method  of  making  it  so,  is  as  follows : 

A  B  C  D  represents  a  section  of  the  box,  and  abed 
is  the  lid  or  top  thereof,  which  goes  on 
tight,  like  the  lid  of  a  common  paper  -7^ 

snuff  box.  E  is  the  moveable  bottom, 
with  a  groove  around  its  edge,  and  it  is 
put  into  a  bladder/g,  which  is  tied  close 
around  it  in  the  groove  by  a  strong  waxed 
thread ;  the  bladder  coming  up  like  a 
purse  within  the  box,  and  put  over  the 
top  of  d  at  a,  and  all  round,  and  then 
the  lid  pressed  on.  So  that,  if  water  be 
poured  in  through  the  whole  //of  the 
lid,  it  will  lie  upon  the  bottom  E,  and 
be  contained  in  the  space /£g  A  within 
the  bhadder;  and  the  bottom  may  he  ,/ 
raised  by  pullinc:  the  wire  i,  which  is  ^' 
fixed  to  it  at  E:  and  by  thus  pulling  the 
wire,  the  water  will  be  lifted  up  in  the 
tube  A*,  ami  as  the  bottom  does  not  touch 
against  the  inside  of  tlie  box,  it  moves  without  friction. 

Now,  suppose  the  diameter  of  this  round  bottom  to 
be  tliree  inches  (in  which  case,  tlie  area  thereof  will  be 
9  circular  inches)  and  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the 
tube  to  be  a  (juarter  of  an  inch ;  the  whole  area  of  the 
bottom  will  be  144  times  as  great  as  the  area  of  the  top 
of  a  pin  that  would  fill  the  tube  like  a  cork. 

And  hence  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  moveable  bottom  be 
raised  only  the  144th  part  of  an  inch,  the  water  will 
thereby  be  raised  a  whole  inch  in  the  tube  ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  if  the  bottom  be  raised  one  inch,  it  wouU 
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raise  the  water  to  the  top  of  a  tube  144  inches^  or  12 
feet  in  height. 

N.  B.  The  box  mugt  be  open  below  the  moveable 
bottom^  to  let  in  the  air.  Otherwise^  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  would  be  so  great  upon  the  moveable  bot- 
tom if  it  be  three  inches  in  diameter,  as  to  require  108 
pounds  in  the  scale,  to  balance  that  pressure,  before  the 
bottom  could  begin  to  move. 


A  Machine,  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  common 

Hydrostatical  Bellows. 

A  BCD  is  an  oblong  square  box^  in  one  end  of 
which  is  a  round  groove,  as 
at  a,  from  top  to  bottom, 
for  receiving  the  upright 
glass  tube  /,  which  is  bent 
to  a  right  angle  at  the 
lower  end,  and  to  that  part 
is  tied  the  end  of  a  large 
bladder  £,  which  lies  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box. 
Over  this  bladder  is  laid 
the  moveable  board  L,  in 
which  is  fixed  an  upright 
wire  M;  and  leaden 
weights,  N  N,  to  the 
amount  of  16  pounds,  with 
holes  in  their  middle,  are 
put  upon  the  wire,  over 
the  board,  and  press  upon 
it  with  all  their  force. 

The  cross  bar  p  is  then  put  on,  to  secure  the  tube 


"1  I-      7    ■•  •  T-~    •         gt-   , 


from  fiiUtng/  and  keep  it  in  u 

upright  poiition:    And  tben  tihie 

pieee  EFG  is  to  be  pat  on,  tibe. 

pert  G  eliding  tight  into  tibe  dure- 

teiled  groove  JET  to  keep  the  weig^ 

NJV  horinontal,  end  the  wire  JIf 

upright ;  there  being  a  roond  hole  a  in  tihe  part  £P  far 

receiTing  the  wire. 

There  are  foor  upright  pine  in  the  foor  comcra  of  tte.  , 
box  within,  eaoh  almoat  an  inch  long,  for  the  board  L  to  • 
reft  upon ;  to  keep  it  from  presaing  the  aidea  of  tte  \ 
bladder  below  it  dose  togeflier  at  first. 

The  whole  machine  being  thus  put  together,  pear    \ 
water  into  the  tabe  at  top ;  and  the  water  will  ran  dowa    ; 
the  tube  into  the  bladder  below  the  board ;  and  afler  As 
bladder  haa  been  filled  up  to  the  board,  continae  pour*   ' 
ing  wator  into  the  tobe,  and  the  upward  preaaure  wUch 
it  wiD  excito  in  the  bladder,  will  raise  the  board  with 
aU  the  weight  upon  it,  even  though  the  bore  of  the  tube 
should  be  so  small,  that  less  than  an  ounce  of  water 
would  fill  it. 

This  machine  acts  upon  the  same  principle,  as  the 
one  last  described,  concerning  the  Hydrostatkal  Pan- 
dox.  For,  the  upward  pressure  against  every  part  of 
the  board  (which  the  bladder  touches)  equal  in  M*ea  to 
the  area  of  the  bore  of  the  fube^  will  be  pressed  upward 
with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
tube ;  and  the  sum  of  all  these  pressures,  against  so 
many  areas  of  the  board,  will  be  sufiicient  to  raise  it 
with  all  the  weights  upon  it. 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  can  exceed  this  simple 
machine,  in  making  the  upward  pressure  of  fluids  evi- 
dent to  sight.** 

N0t$  ISO.    The  application  of  this  principle  in  liydrostatics  to  tk 
oonstrnctiou  of  a  reiy  asefal  and  powerful  press,  is  weU  worth  attei- 
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The  Cause  of  reciprocating  Springs,  and  of  ebbing  and 

Jhtoing  Wells,  explained. 

Let  abed  be  a  hiU,  within  which  is  a  large  cavern 
A  A  near  the  top^  filled  or  fed  by  rains  and  melted 
snow  on  the  top  a,  making  their  way  through  chinks 


and  crannies  into  the  said  cavern,  from  which  proceeds 
a  small  streamer  within  the  body  of  the  hill,  and  issues 
out  in  a  spring  at  6  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  which  will 
run  constantly  whilst  the  cavern  is  fed  with  water. 

From  the  same  cavern  A  A,  let  there  be  a  small 
channel  D,  to  carry  water  into  the  cavern  B;  and  from 
that  cavern,  let  there  be  a  bended  channel  EeF,  larger 
than  D,  joining  with  the  former  channel  c  c,  as  aty*  before 
it  comes  to  the  side  of  the  hill :  and  let  the  joining  aty* 
be  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  both  these  caverns. 

As  the  water  rises  in  the  cavern  B,  it  will  rise  as  high 

tioD.  In  thiB  apparatoi,  which  was  contrired  by  Mr.  Bramab,  the 
water  if  forced  by  a  small  pump  into  a  barrel,  in  which  it  acts  on  a 
mnch  larger  piston ;  consequently  this  piston  is  nrged  by  a  force 
as  mnch  greater  than  that  which  acta  on  the  first  pump-rod,  as  its 
snrlace  is  greater  than  that  of  the  small  one. 


ia  dieoluuiDalfeF:  ud  when  it  riiai  to  tha  toprf 
diat  chuinal  at  e,  it  will  ma  down  thfl  pwtejFG,  mA 
mike  I  swcH  in  the  iprin^  G,  whieh  will  eontiBM  13 
■11  the  water  ia  drawn  off  from  flie  oaTOfB  B»  I7  tke 
Ditanl  ■ypbon  EeF,  (whieh  carries  off  th«  water  fiute 
from  B,  than  tbe  chaone)  D  bringa  water  to  it)  and  flin 
the  awell  will  <top,  and  only  the  SBtall  channolCCwil 
cany  water  to  the  spring  G,  till  the  oavem  B  ia  AM 
to  B  agUB  by  the  riH  D:  and  then  the  water  b«^  ll 
the  top  e  of  the  channel  EeF,  that  chaqod  wiD  act 
again  aa  «  eyphon,  and  oany  off  all  the  water  from  B  ta 
the  apring  G,  and  ao  make  a  awelling  flow  of  walar  li  . 
G  aa  before. 
To  illnatrate  thia  hj  a  maohine:  Let  it  Iw  ahrga 


wooden  boxj  filled  with  water ;  and  let  a  amall  pipe  C  C 
(the  npper  end  of  which  is  fixed  into  (he  bottom  of  ths 
box)  carry  water  from  the  box  to  G,  where  it  will  ran 
off  constantly,  like  a  small  spring.  Let  another  amall 
pipe  />  carry  water  from  the  same  box  to  the  box  or 
well  B,  from  which  let  a  syphon  EeF  proceed,  and 
join  with  the  pipe  C  C  at/:  the  bore  of  the  syphon 
being  larger  thui  the  bore  of  the  feeding-pipe  D.  Ai 
the  water  from  this  pipe  rises  in  the  well  B,  it  will  alio 
rise  as  high  in  the  ayphon  Ee  F:  and  when  the  aypboa 
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iff  full  to  the  top  e,  the  water  will  run  over  the  bend  e, 
down  the  part  e  F,  and  go  off  at  the  mouth  G ;  which 
will  make  a  great  stream  at  G ;  and  that  stream  will 
continue,  till  the  syphon^  has  carried  off  all  the  water 
from  the  well  B :  the  syphon  carrying  off  the  water 
faster  from  B  than  the  pipe  D  brings  water  to  it :  and 
then  the  swell  at  G  will  cease^  and  only  the  water  from 
the  small  pipe  C  C  will  run  off  at  G,  till  the  pipe  D  fills 
the  well  B  again ;  and  then  the  syphon  will  run,  and 
make  a  swell  at  G  as  before. 

And  thus,  we  have  an  artificial  representation  of  an 
ebbing  and  flowing  well,  and  of  a  reciprocating  spring, 
in  a  very  natural  and  simple  manner. 


An  Account  of  the  Principles  by  which  Mr.  Blakey  pro- 
poses  to  raise  Water  from  Mines,  or  from  Rivers  to 
supply  Towm  and  Gentlemen^s  Seats,  by  his  new-vV' 
vented    Fire-engine,  for    which    he  has   received   His 

Majesty's  Patent**^. 


Although  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  describe  the  whole 
of  this  simple  engine,  yet  T  have  the  Patentee's  leave 
to  describe  such  a  one  as  will  shew  the  principles  by 
which  it  acts. 


N^ie  181.  The  sabject  of  the  steam-engine  has  already  been  verj 
folly  examined,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Ferguson's  treatise  on  Hydrostaticai 
«nd  the  Editor  merely  inserts  the  following  account  of  Blakey's  en- 
gine from  a  wish  to  present  the  Lectures  of  this  valoable  Teacher  In  • 
perfect  form. 
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Let  il  be  a  large^  strongs  close  vessel ;  immenad  k 
water  up  to  the  cock  b, 
and  having  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  with  a  valve  a 
upon  it,  opening  upward 
within  the  vessel.  A  pipe 
B  C  rises  from  the  bottom 
of  this  vessel,  and  has  a 
cock  c  in  it  near  the  top^ 
which  is  small  there,  for 
playing  a  very  high  jet  d. 
E  is  the  little  boiler  (not 
80  big  as  a  common  tea- 
kettle) which  is  connected 
with  the  vessel  A  by  the 
steam-pipe  jF;  and  G  is  a 
funnel,  through  which  a 
little  water  must  be  occa- 
sionally poured  into  the 
boiler,  to  yield  a  proper 
quantity  of  steam.     And 

a  small  quantity  of  water  will  do  for  that  purpose, 
because  steam  possesses  upwards  of  14,000  times  aJ 
much  space  or  bulk  as  the  water  does  from  which  it 
proceeds."' 

The  vessel  A  being  immersed  in  water  up  to  the 
cock  b,  open  that  cock,  and  the  water  will  rush  in, 
through  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  at  a,  and  611  it  as  high 
up  as  the  water  stands  on  its  outside  ;  and  the  water, 
coming  into  the  vessel,  will  drive  the  air  out  of  it  (as 
high  as  the  water  rises  within  it)  through  the  cock  ft. 
When  tlie  water  has  done  rushing  into  the  vessel,  shut 

Nole  132.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  bulk  of  a  giTen  qnan* 
tity  of  water  converted  into  steam,  is  not  expanded  more  than  tvo 
thousand  times  ;  hut,  by  encreasing  the  supply  of  caloric,  the  elastic 
particles  may  be  made  to  occupy  a  space  infinitely  greater. 
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the  cock  6,  and  the  valve  a  will  fall  down,  and  hinder 
the  water  from  being  pushed  out  that  way^  by  any  force 
that  presses  on  its  surface.  All  the  internal  part  of  the 
vesael  above  b,  will  be  full  of  common  air,  when  the 
water  rises  to  b. 

Shut  the  cock  c,  and  open  the  cocks  d  and  e ;  then 
pour  as  much  water  into  the  boiler  E  (through  the  fun- 
nel G)  as  will  about  half  fill  the  boiler ;  and  then  shut 
the  cock  d,  and  leave  the  cock  e  open. 

This  done,  make  a  fire  under  the  boiler  E,  and  the 
heat  thereof  will  raise  steam  from  the  water  in  the 
boiler ;  and  the  steam  will  make  its  way  thence,  through 
the  pipe  F,  into  the  vessel  A ;  and  the  steam  will  com- 
press the  air  (above  b)  with  a  very  great  force  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  A, 

When  the  top  of  the  vessel  A  feels  very  hot  by  the 
steam  under  it,  open  the  cock  c  in  the  pipe  C ;  and  the 
air  being  strongly  compressed  in  A,  between  the  steam 
and  the  water  therein,  will  drive  all  the  water  out  of  the 
vessel  A,  up  the  pipe  B  C,  from  which  it  will  fly  up  in 
a  jet  to  a  very  great  height. — In  my  fountain,  which  is 
made  in  this  manner,  after  Mr.  Blakey%  three  tea-cup- 
falls  of  water  in  the  boiler  will  afford  steam  enough  to 
play  a  jet  30  feet  high. 

When  all  the  water  is  out  of  the  vessel  A,  and  the 
compressed  air  begins  to  follow  the  jet,  open  the  cocks 
b  and  d  to  let  the  steam  out  of  the  boiler  E  and  vessel 
A,  and  shut  the  cock  e  to  prevent  any  more  steam  from 
getting  into  A  ;  and  the  air  will  rush  into  the  vessel  A 
through  the  cock  6,  and  the  water  through  the  valve  a : 
and  so  the  vessel  will  be  filled  up  with  water  to  the  03ck 
b  as  before.  Then  shut  the  cock  b  and  the  cocks  c  and 
d*,  and  open  the  cock  e:  and  then,  the  next  steam  that 
rises  in  the  boiler  will  make  its  way  into  the  vessel  A 
again  ;  and  the  operation  will  go  on,  as  above. 

When  all  the  water  in  the  boiler  E  is  evaporated,  and 
28.  F  f 
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gone  off  into  steam^  pour  a  litde  more  into  the  boiler, 
through  the  funnel  G. 

In  order  to  make  this  engine  raise  water  to  any  gentle- 
man's house  ;  if  the  house  be  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  the 
pipe  B  C  may  be  continued  up  to  the  intended  height, 
in  the  direction  HI.  Or,  if  the  house  be  on  the  side  or 
top  of  a  hill,  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  the  pipe, 
through  which  the  water  is  forced  up,  may  be  laid  along 
on  the  hill,  from  the  river  or  spring  to  the  house. 

The  boiler  may  be  fed  by  a  small  pipe  K,  from  the 
water  that  rises  in  the  main  pipe  BC  H  I:  the  pipe  K 
being  of  a  very  small  bore,  so  as  to  fill  the  funnel  G 
with  water  in  the  time  that  the  boiler  E  will  require  a 
fresh  supply.  And  then,  by  turning  the  cock  d,  the 
water  will  fall  from  the  funnel  into  the  boiler.  The  fun- 
nel should  hold  as  much  water  as  will  about  half  fill  the 
boiler.  ; 

When  either  of  these  methods  of  raising  water,  per- 
pendicularly or  obliquely  is  used,  there  will  be  no  oc- 
casion for  having  the  cock  c  in  the  main  pipe  BC H I; 
for  such  a  cock  is  requisite  only,  when  the  engine  is 
used  as  a  fountain. 

A  contrivance  may  be  very  easily  made,  from  a  lever 
to  the  cocks  b,  d,  and  e:  so  that,  by  pulling  the  lever, 
the  cocks  b  and  d  may  be  opened  when  the  cock  e  must 
be  shut ;  and  the  cock  e  be  opened  when  b  and  d  most 
be  shut. 

The  boiler  E  should  be  inclosed  in  a  brick-wall,  at  a 
little  distance  from  it,  all  around ;  to  pve  liberty  for  the 
flames  of  the  fire  under  the  boiler  to  ascend  round  about 
it.  By  which  means,  (the  wall  not  covering  the  funnel 
G)  the  force  of  the  steam  will  be  prodigiously  increased 
by  the  heat  round  the  boiler ;  and  the  funnel  and  water 
in  it  will  be  heated  from  the  boiler  ;  so  that,  the  boiler 
will  not  be  chilled  by  letting  cold  water  into  it ;  and  the 
rising  of  the  steam  will  be  so  much  the  quicker. 
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Mr,  BldtOf  is  the  only  perion  wbo  ever  tbonght  of 
making  use  of  air  aa  an  intermediate  body  between 
steam  and  water :  by  which  means,  the  steam  is  always 
kept  from  touching  the  water,  and  consequently  from 
being  condensed  by  it  And,  on  this  new  principle,  he 
ha<  obtained  a  patent :  so  that  no  one  (vary  the  engine 
how  he  will)  can  make  use  of  air.  between  steam  and 
water,  without  infringing  on  the  patent,  and  being  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

This  engine  may  be  built  for  a  trifiing  expence,  in 
comparison  of  the  common  fire  engine  now  in  use : 
it  will  seldom  need  repairs,  and  will  not  consume  half  so 
much  fue).  And  as  it  has  no  pumps  with  pistons,  it  is 
clear  of  all  their  friction  :  and  the  effect  is  equal  to  the 
whole  strength  or  compressive  force  of  the  steam ;  which 
the  effect  of  the  common  fire  engine  never  is,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  friction  of  the  pistons  in  their  pumps. 
ARUUiHeuEifS  SireV'a^iHt  for  rmang  Water. 


A  i)  C  D  ia  a  wheel,  which  is  turned  round,  acconl- 
3  r  2 
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ing  to  the  order  of  the  letters^  by  the  fall  of  water  E  F, 
which  need  not  be  more  than  three  feet.  The  axle  H 
of  the  wheel  is  elevated  so^  aa  to  make  an  angle  of 
about  44  degrees  with  the  horizon  ;  and  on  the  top  of 
that  axle  is  a  wheel  H,  which  turns  such  another  wheel 
/  of  the  same  number  of  teeth  :  the  axle  K  of  this  last 
wheel  being  parallel  to  the  axle  G  of  the  two  former 
wheels. 

The  axle  G  is  cut  into  a  double-threaded  screw 
exactly  resembling  the 
screw  on  the  axis  of  the 
fly  of  a  common  jack, 
which  must  be  (what  is 
called)   a   right-handed 

screw^  like  the  wood-screws,  if  the  first  wheel  turns  in 
the  direction  A  BCD:  but  must  be  a  left-handed 
screw,  if  the  steam  turns  the  wheel  the  contrary  way. 
Andy  which  ever  way  the  screw  on  the  axle  G  be  cut, 
the  screw  on  the  axle  K  must  be  cut  the  contrary 
way;  because  these  axles  turn  in  contrary  direc- 
tions. 

The  screws  being  thus  cut,  they  must   be   covered 
close  over  with  boards  like  those  of  a  cylindrical  cask ; 
and  then  they  will  be  spiral  tubes.     Or,  they  may  be 
made  of  tubes  of  stiflf 
leather,and  wrapt  round 
the   axles    in    shallow 
grooves  cut  therein. 

The  lower  end  of  the  axle  G  turns  constantly  in  the 
stream  that  turns  the  wheel,  and  the  lower  ends  of  the 
spiral  tubes  are  open  into  the  water.  So  that,  as  the 
wheel  and  axle  are  turned  round,  the  water  rises  in  the 
spiral  tubes,  and  runs  out  at  L,  through  the  holes  M, 
N,  as  they  corae  about  below  the  axle.  These  holes 
(of  which  there  may  be  any  number,  as  four  or  six)  are 
in  a  broad  close  ring   on  the  top  of  the  axle,   into 
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which  riDR,  the  water  is  delivered  from  the  apper  open 
«nda  of  the  Mrew-tubes,  and  falls  into  the  open  box  N. 
The  lower  end  of  the  axle  K  turns  on  a  gudgeon,  iu 
the  water  in  N;  and  the  spiral  tubes  in  that  axle  take 
up  the  vater  from  N,  and  deliver  it  into  such  another 
hox  twder  the  top  of  K^  on  which  there  may  be  such 
another  wheel  as  /,  to  turn  a  third  axle  by  such  a  wiieel 

upon  it. And  in  this  manner,  water  may  be  raised 

to  any  given  height,  when  there  is  a  stream  sufficient  for 
Uiat  purpose  to  act  on  the  broad  float  boards  of  the 
first  wheel. 

A  quadruple  Pump-mill  for  raising  Water. 

This  engine  ia  represented  thus :  In  which  A  BC  D 
is  a  wheel,  turned  by  water  according  to  the  order  of 


the  tetters.    On  the  horizontal  axis  are  four  small  wheels, 
toothed  almost  half  round :  and  the  parts  of  their  edges 


I 


I 
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on  wliir.li  lltcrr  an  no  tectli  itre  cut  down  so,  u  to  bo 
even  will)  llie  boltniiii  of  Llie  teeth  wbero  Uiey  stand. 

Tlie  teeth  of  these  four  wlieols  take  alternately  into 
the  t«eth  of  four  racks,  which  hang  by  two  chaias  over 
the  puilies  Q  and  L ;  and  to  the  lower  ends  of  these 
TEicks  there  are  four  iron  rods  fixed,  which  go  down  into 
the  four  forcing;  pumps,  -S',  R,  M  and  N.  And,  as  the 
wlioels  turn,  Ibfl  racks  and  pump-rods  are  alternately 
moved  up  and  down. 

Thus,  suppose  the  wheel  G  has  pulled  down  the  rack 
/,  and  drawn  up  the  rack  X  by  the  chain  :  as  the 
last  tooth  of  G  just  leav(:3  the  uppermost  tooth  of  /, 
the  first  tooth  of  H  is  r«ndy  to  take  into  the  lowermost 
tooth  of  liie  rack  K,  and  pull  it  down  as  far  as  tbe  teelh 
go  ;  and  then  the  rack  /  is  pulled  upward  through  the 
whole  space  of  its  teeth,  and  tbe  wheel  G  is  ready  to 
take  bold  of  it,  and  pull  it  down  a^^ain,  and  so  draw  up 

the  other. In  the  same  manner,  the  wheels  £  and  F 

work  the  racks  O  and  P. 

These  four  wheels  are  fixed  on  the  a»le  of  the  great 
wheel  in  such  a  manner,  with  respect  to  the  positions  of 
their  teelh,  that,  whilst  they  continue  turning  round, 
there  is  never  one  instant  of  time  in  which  une  or  other 
of  the  pump-rods  is  not  going  down,  and  forcing  tbe 
water.  So  that,  in  ttiis  engine,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
liuving  a  general  air-vessel  to  all  the  pumps,  to  procure 
a  constant  stream  of  water  flowing  from  the  upper  end 
of  the  main  pipe. 

Tliere  is  an  engine  of  this  sort,  described  in  Ramelli'i 
work,  but  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  never  saw  it  till  soma 
time  after  I  bad  made  this  model. 

The  said  model  is  not  above  twice  as  big  as  the 
figure  of  it,  here  described.  I  turn  it  by  a  winch  fiied 
on  the  gudgeon  of  the  axle  behind  the  water  wbei^l ; 
ViA,  when  it  was  newly  made,  and  tiie  pistons  and 
valves  in  good  order,  1  put  tin  pipes  15  feet  higb  upon 
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it,  Tpiien  they  were  joined  togetljiej^  to  see  what  it  couid 
do.  And  I  found,  that  in  turning  it  moderately  by  tne 
winch,  it  would  raise  a  hogshead  of  water  in  an  hour 
to  the  height  of  16  feet. 

The  universal  Dialing  Cylinder. 

In  Fig.  1.  of  Plate  VII.  A  BCD  represent  a  cylin- 
drical glass  tube,  closed  at  both  ends  with  brass  plates, 
and  having  a  wire  or  axis  E  FG  fixed  in  the  centers  of 
the  brass  plates  at  top  and  bottom.  This  tube  is  fixed 
to  a  horizontal  board  H,  and  its  axis  makes  an  angle 
with  the  board  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  earth's  axis 
with  the  horizon  of  any  given  place,  for  which  the  cy- 
linder is  to  serve  as  a  dial.  And  it  must  be  set  with  its 
axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world  in  t?>at  place ;  the 
end  E  pointing  to  the  elevated  pole.  Or,  it  may  be 
made  to  move  upon  a  joint;  and  then  it  may  be  elevated 
for  any  particular  latitude. 

There  are  24  straight  lines,  drawn  with  a  diamond, 
on  the  outside  of  the  glass,  equidistant  from  each  other, 
and  all  of  them  parallel  to  the  axis.  These  are  the 
hoar-lines;  and  the  hours  are  set  to  them  as  in  the 
figure:  the  XII.  next  B  stands  for  midnight,  and  the 
opposite  XII^  next  the  board  H,  stands  for  mid-day 
or  noon. 

The  axis  being  elevated  to  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
and  the  foot-board  set  truly  levels  with  the  black  line 
along  its  middle  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and 
the  end  N  toward  the  north ;  the  axis  EFG  will 
serve  as  a  stile  or  gnomon,  and  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
hour  of  the  day,  among  the  parallel  hour-lines  when  the 
sun  shines  on  the  machine.  For,  as  the  sun's  apparent 
diurnal  motion  is  equable  in  the  heavens,  the  shadow  of 
the  axis  will  move  equably  in  the  tube ;  and  will  always 
fall  upon  that  hour-line  which  is  opposite  to  the  sun^  at 
any  given  time."* 

NSrff  ISS.  It  IB  evident,  that  if  the  cylinder  were  placed  within  a 
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The  brass  plate  A  D,  at  the  top,  is  parallel  to  the 
equator,  and  the  axis  E  FG  is  perpendicular  to  it  If 
right  lines  be  drawn  from  the  center  of  this  plate,  to 
the  upper  ends  of  the  equidistant  parallel  lines  on  the 
outside  of  the  tube ;  these  right  lines  will  be  the  hour- 
lines  on  the  equinoctial  dial  A  D,  at  16  degrees  dis- 
tance frogi  each  other,  and  the  hour-letters  may  be  set 
to  them  as  in  the  figure.  Then,  as  the  shadow  of  the 
axis  within  the  tube  comes  on  the  hour-lines  of  the 
tube,  it  will  cover  the  like  hour-lines  on  the  equinoctial 
plate  A  D. 

If  a  thin  horizontal  plate  ef  be  put  within  the  tube, 
so  as  its  edge  may  touch  the  tube  all  around ;  and  right 
lines  be  drawn  from  the  center  of  that  plate  to  those 
points  of  its  edge  which  are  cut  by  the  parallel  hour- 
lines  on  the  tube ;  these  right  lines  will  be  the  hour- 
lines  of  a  horizontal  dial,  for  the  latitude  to  which  the 
tube  is  elevated.  For,  as  the  shadow  of  the  axis  comes 
successively  to  the  hour-lines  of  the  tube,  and  covers 
them,  it  will  then  cover  the  like  hour-lines  on  the  hori- 
zontal plate  ef,  to  which  the  hours  may  be  set,  as  iii 
the  figure."* 

If  a  thin  vertical  plate g  C,  be  put  within  tlie  tube, 
so  as  to  front  the  meridian  or  12  o'clock  line  thereof, 
and  the  edge  of  this  plate  touch  the  tube  all  around ; 
and  then,  if  right  lines  be  drawn  from  the  center  of  the 
plate  to  those  points  of  its  edge  which  are  cut  by  the 
parallel  hour-lines  on  the  tube ;  these  right-lines  will  be 
hour-lines  of  a  vertical  south-dial :  and  the  shadow  of 
the  axis  will  cover  them  at  the  same  times  when  it 
covers  those  of  the  tube. 

sphere,  so  that  the  axis  of  both  solids  should  coincide,  the  projections 
of  the  hour-lines  of  the  sphere,  upon  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  would 
be  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  In  other  words,  the  hour-lines 
of  the  cylinder  would  be  equidistant. 

Note  1S1.  The  dialing  cylinder,  like  Ihc  globe,  must  be  considered 
as  useful  rather  as  an  illustration  than  as  a  method  of  describing  dials. 
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If  a  thin  plate  be  put  witbiii  the  tube  so  as  to  de- 
cline, or  incline,  or  recline,  by  any  given  number  of 
degrees  ;  and  right  lines  be  drawn  from  its  center  to  the 
hour-lines  of  the  tube  ;  these  right  lines  will  be  the  hour- 
lines  of  a  declining,  inclining,  or  reclining  dial,  answer- 
ing to  the  like  number  of  degrees,  for  the  latitude  to 
which  the  tube  is  elevated. 

And  thus,  by  this  simple  machine,  all  the  principles 
of  dialing  are  made  very  plain  and  evident  to  the 
sight.  And  the  axis  of  the  tube  (which  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  world  in  every  latitude  to  which  it  is 
elevated)  is  the  stile  or  gnomon  for  all  the  different 
kinds  of  sun-dials. 

And  lastly,  if  the  axis  of  the  tube  be  drawn  out,  with 
the  plates  A  D,e  f,  and  g  C  upon  it ;  and  set  it  up  in 
sun-shine,  in  the  same  position  as  they  were  in  the  tube  ; 
you  will  have  an  equinoctial  dial  il  JD,  a  horizontal 
dialey^  and  a  vertical  south  dial  g  C;  on  all  which, 
the  time  of  the  day  will  be  shown  by  the  shadow  of  the 
axis  or  gnomon  E  F  G, 

Let  us  now  suppose  that,  instead  of  a  glass  tube, 
A  BC  D  is  a  cylinder  of  wood  ;  on  which  the  24  pa- 
rallel hour  lines  are  drawn  all  around,  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other;  and  that,  from  the  points  at  top,  where 
these  lines  end,  right  lines  are  drawn  toward  the  center, 
on  the  flat  surface  A  D :  these  right  lines  will  be  the 
hour-lines  on  an  equinoctial  dial,  for  the  latitude  of  the 
place  to  which  the  cylinder  is  elevated  above  the  hori- 
zontal foot  or  pedestal  //;  and  they  are  equidistant  from 
each  other,  as  in  Fig.  2.  which  is  a  full  view  of  the  flat 
surface  or  top  A  D  of  the  cylinder,  seen  obliquely  in 
Fig.  1.  And  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  (which  is  a  straight 
wire  £  2^  G  all  down  its  middle)  is  the  stile  or  gnomon ; 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial 
dial,  as  the  earth's  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  equator 
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To  maicr  a  horizontal  i)ial,  by  the  cylinder,  fur  any 
latitude  to  wliU-Ji  its  axis  ia  elevated  ;  draw  out  (li<^  uiia 
and  cut  the  cyliiulcr  (jtiitc  tliroui;)i,  «s  at  e  ItJ'g,  parallel 
Id  the  horizoDtal  board  //,  and  take  ofl'  the  top  part 
e  A  Dftf  and  the  »«ctioii  eh  fge  will  be  of  an  fllii>- 
tica!  form,  «s  in  l'ig-3.  Then,  from  tlie  points  of  tki.t 
section  (on  the  rrmaininR  part  e  ti  Cf)  wtiere  Hie  pa- 
rallffl  lines  on  the  outoide  of  the  cylinder  meet  it,  draw 
right-lines  to  the  center  of  the  section  ;  and  they  will  be 
the  true  hour-lines  for  a  horizontal  dial,  as  abc d  e  In 
Fig.  3.  which  may  be  included  in  a  circle  drawn  nti  that 
section.  Then,  ])ut  the  wire  into  its  place  again,  and  it 
will  be  a  atile  for  casting  a  shadow  on  the  time  of  the 
day,  on  that  dial.  Su,  E  (Fig.  3.)  is  the  atile  of  the 
horizontal  dial,  parallel  to  the  axi;^  of  tlio  cylinder. 

To  make  a  vertical  south  dial  by  the  cylinder,  draw 
out  the  axi.t,  and  cut  the  cylinder  per|>endicularly  to  the 
horisontal  board  H,  ^asigiCkg,  lieginnin^  at  the 
hour  line  (B  gc  A)  of  XII.  and  making  Hie  serliun  al 
right  angles  to  the  lint-  S'  H  .V  on  the  horizontal  board. 
Then,  take  oft'  the  upper  part  gA  DC.  nml  the  face  of 
the  section  thereon  will  be  elliptical,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  4. 
From  the  points  in  the  edge  of  this  section,  where  the 
parallel  hour-lines  on  the  round  surface  of  the  cylinder 
meet  it,  draw  right-lines  to  the  center  of  the  section ; 
and  they  will  be  the  true  hour-lines  on  a  vertical  direct 
south  dial,  for  the  latitude  to  which  the  cylinder  was 
elevated:  and  will  appear  as  in  Fig. 4.  on  which  the 
vertical  dial  may  be  mode  of  a  circular  shape,  or  of  a 
square  shape  as  represented  in  the  figure.  And  f  will 
be  its  stile  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

And  thus,  by  cutting  the  cylinder  any  way,  so  that  its 
section  may  either  incline,  or  decline,  or  recline,  by  any 
given  number  of  degrees ;  and  from  those  points  in  the 
edge  d  the  section  where  the  outAide  parallel  hour-lines 
noMt  it,  draw  right  lines  to  the  center  of  the  section ' 
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and  they  will  be  the  true  hour-lines,  for  the  like  declin- 
ing, reclining,  or  inclining  dial  •  And  the  axis  of  the  cy- 
linder will  always  be  the  gnomon  or  stile  of  the  dial. 
For,  whichever  way  the  plane  of  the  dial  lies^  its  stile 
(or  the  edge  thereof  that  casts  the  shadow  on  the  hours 
of  the  day)  must  be  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis,  and  point 
toward  the  elevated  pole  of  the  heavens. 

To  delineate  a  Sundial  on  Paper;  which j  whem  pasied 
round  a  Cylinder  of  Wood,  shall  shew  the  Time  of  the 
Day,  the  Sun's  Place  in  the  Ecliptic,  anil  his  Attitude, 
at  any  Ihne  of  Observation.     See  Plate  VIII. 

Draw  the  right  line  aAB,  parallel  to  the  tdp  of  the 
paper ;  and,  with  any  convenient  opening  of  the  com- 
passes, set  one  foot  in  the  end  of  the  line  at  m,  as  a  cen- 
ter, and  with  the  other  foot  describe  the  qaadrantal  arc 
A  E,  and  divide  it  into  90  equal  j^arts  or  degrees. 
Draw  the  right  line  A  C,  at  right  angles  ix^  aA  B,  and 
teaching  the  quadrant  il  £  at  the  point  A.  Tlien,  from 
the  center  a,  draw  right  lines  through  as  many  degrees 
of  the  quadrant,  as  are  equal  to  the  sun's  altitude  at 
noon,  on  the  longest  day  of  the  year,  at  the  place  for 
which  the  dial  is  to  serve ;  which  altitude,  at  London,  is 
62  degrees  :  and  continue  these  right  lines  till  they  meet 
the  tangent  line  AC;  and,  from  these  points  of  meet- 
ing, draw  straight  lines  across  the  paper,  parallel  to  the 
first  right  line  A  B,  and  they  will  be  the  parallels  of  the 
sun's  altitude,  in  whole  degrees,  from  sun-rise  till  sun- 
set, on  all  the  days  of  the  year. — ^These  parallels  of  al- 
titude must  be  drawn  out  to  the  right  line  B  D,  which 
must  be  parallel  to  A  C,  and  as  far  as  is  equal  to  the 
intended  circumference  of  the  cylinder  on  which  tiic 
paper  is  to  be  pasted,  when  the  dial  is  drawn  upon  it. 

Divide  the  space  between  the  right  lines  A  C  and 
J3  D  (at  top  and  bottom)  into  twelve  equal  parts,  for 
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the  twelve  signs  of  the  ecliptic;  and^  from  mark  to 
mark^  of  these  divisions  at  top  and  bottom^  draw  right 
lines  parallel  to  ii  C  and  jBjD;  and  place  the  charac- 
ters of  the  12  signs  in  these  twelve  spaces^  at  the  bot- 
tom^ as  in  the  figure :  beginning  with  yf  or  Capricorn, 
and  ending  with  K  or  Pisces.  The  spaces  including 
the  signs  should  be  divided  by  parallel  lines  into  halves ; 
and,  if  the  breadth  will  admit  of  it  without  confusion, 
into  quarters  also. 

At  the  top  of  tlie  dial,  make  a  scale  of  the  months 
and  days  of  the  year,  so  that  the  days  may  stand  over 
the  sun's  place  for  each  of  them  in  the  signs  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  sun's  place,  for  every  day  of  the  year, 
may  be  found  by  any  common  ephemeris :  and  here  it 
will  be  best  to  make  use  of  an  ephemeris  for  the  second 
year  after  leap-year ;  as  the  nearest  mean  for  the  sun's 
place  on  the  days  of  the  leap-year,  and  on  those  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  years  after. 

Compute  the  sun's  altitude  for  every  hour  (lu  the  la- 
titude of  your  place)  when  he  is  in  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  of  each  sign  of  the  ecliptic ;  his  altitnde 
at  the  end  of  each  sign  being  the  same  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next.  And,  in  the  upright  parallel  lines,  at 
the  beginning  and  middle  of  each  sign,  make  marks 
for  these  computed  altitudes  among  the  horizontal  pa- 
rallels of  altitude,  reckoning  them  downward,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  numeral  figures  set  to  them  at 
the  right  hand,  answering  to  the  like  divisions  of  the 
quadrant  at  the  left.  And,  through  these  marks,  draw 
the  curve  hour-lines,  and  set  the  hours  to  tliem,  as  in 
the  figure,  reckoning  the  forenoon  hours  downward,  and 

the    afternoon    hours    upward. The   sun's   altitude 

should  also  be  computed  for  the  half  hours ;  and  the 
quarter  lines  may  be  drawn,  very  nearly  in  their  proper 
places,  by  estimation  and  accuracy  of  the  eye.  Then, 
cut  oflthe  paper  at  the  left  hand,  on  which  the  quadrant 
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was  drawn,  cloao  by  the  right  line  A  C,  and  all  t6e 
paper  at  the  right  hand  close  by  the  right  line  A  X>;  and 
cat  it  also  close  by  the  top  and  bottom  horizontal  lines  ; 
and  it  wiU  be  fit  for  pasting  round  the  cylinder. 

This  cylinder  is  represented  in  miniature  thus:  It 
should  be  hollow,   to  hold  the 
stile  DE  when  it  is  not  used. 
The  crooked  end  of  the  stile  is 
put  into  a  hole  in  the  top  A  D 
of  the  cylinder ;  and  the  top  goes 
on  tightish,  but  must  be  made  to 
turn  round  on  the  cylinder,  like 
the  lid  of  a  paper  snuff*box.  The 
stile  must  stand  straight  out,  per- 
pendicular to  the  side  of  the  cy- 
linder, just  over  the  right  line 
il  B    in  Plate  VIII.  where  the 
parallels  of  the  sun's  altitude  begin    :and  the  length 
of  the  stile,  or  distance  of  its  point  e  from  the  cylinder, 
must  be  equal  to  the  radius  a  il  of  the  quadrant  A  E 
in  Plate  VIII. 


The  Method  of  using  this  Dial  is  as  follows 

Place  the  horizontal  foot  B  C  of  the  cylinder  on  a 
level  table  where  the  sun  shines,  and  turn  the  top  A  D 
till  the  stile  stands  just  over  the  day  of  the  then  present 
month.    Then  turn  the  cylinder  about  on  the  table,  till 
the  shadow  of  the  stile  falls  upon  it,  parallel  to  these 
upright  lines  which  divide  the  signs;  that  is,  till  the 
shadow  be  parallel  to  a  supposed  axis  in  the  middle  of 
the  cylinder  :  and  then,  the  point,  or  lowest  end  of  the 
shadow,  will  fall  upon  the  time  of  the  day,  as  it  is  be- 
fore or  after  noon,  among  the  curve  hour-lines ;  and  it 
will  shew  the  sun's  altitude  at  that  time,  among  the 
cross  parallels  of  his  altitude,  which  go  round  the  cy- 


bader :  aad,  ftt  tite  Mme  time,  it  will  shew  in  whit  agi 
d  the  ediptie  the  ion  dwB  ia,  ud  yoa  may  tbtj  bov^ 
goma  it  the  degree  of  tb*  aigo,  by  BitimaticNi  of  tb 
eye. 

When  a  lerel  table  cannot  be  had,  the  dial  wmj  it 
hong  by  the  ring  F  at  the  top.  And  when  it  i«  att 
used,  the  wire  that  KTrea  for  a  itile  may  be  drawn  ott 
and  pnt  np  within  the  cyhader ;  and  the  warhinif  carrild 
in  the  pocket. 

7b  makt  tknt  Sum-diah  upon  titnt  dtgiemit  Pbata,  » 
thai  they  mmf  tM  sAew  tke  Time  of  tkc  Day  by  m 
Gmomom. 

On  the  flat  board  ABC,  dcMribe  a  horiaootal  ditl, 


according  io  any  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Ijcctnre 
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rat  dialing;  and  to  it  fix  ila  gnomon  FG  H,  the  edge  of 
ttw  shadow  from  the  aide  FG  being  that  which  shewt 
the  time  of  the  day. 

To  this  horizontal  or  flat  board,  join  the  upright  board 
EDC,  touching  the  edge  G  H  of  the  gnomon.  Then, 
making  the  top  of  the  gnomon  at  H  the  center  of  the 
vertical  south  dial,  describe  a  south  dial  on  the  board 
EDC. 

Lastly,  on  a  circular  plate  /  K  describe  an  equinoc- 
tial dial,  all  the  hours  of  which  dial  are  equidistant  from 
each  other ;  and  making  a  slit  cd  in  that  dial,  from  its 
edge  to  its  center,  in  the  XII  o'clock  line ;  put  the  said 
dial  perpendicularly  on  the  gnomon  P  G,  as  far  as  ths 
slit  will  admit  of;  and  the  triple  dial  will  be  finished ; 
the  same  gnomon  serving  all  the  three,  and  shewing  the 
same  time  of  the  day  on  each  of  them. 

A  tmivenal  Dial  on  a  plain  Crost. 
This  dial  is  thus  represented :  and  is  moveable  on  a 


joint  C,  for  elevating  it  to  any  given  latitude,  on  the 
qoadrant  C  000,  as  it  stands  upon  the  horizontal  board 
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A.  The  arras  of  the  cross  stand  at  right  angles  to  the 
middle  part ;  and  the  top  of  it,  from  a  to  n  is  of  eqaal 
length  with  either  of  the  arms  n  e  or  m  k. 

Having  set  the  middle  line  /  u  to  the  latitude  of  your 
place,  on  the  quadrant,  the  board  A  level,  and  the  point 
N  northward  by  the  needle  ;  the  plane  of  the  cross  will 
be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  equator  ;  and  the  machine 
will  be  rectified. 

Then,  from  III  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  YI,  the 
upper  edge  k  I  of  the  arm  t  o  will  cast  a  shadow  on 
the  time  of  the  day  on  the  side  of  the  arm  cm:  from 
YI  till  IX,  the  lower  edge  t  of  the  arm  {  o  will  cast  a 
shadow  on  the  hours  on  the  side  o  q.  From  IX  in  the 
morning  to  XII  at  noon,  the  edge  a  6  of  the  top  part 
a  n  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the  hours  on  the  arm  n  e  f: 
from  XII  to  III  in  the  afternoon,  the  edge  c  d  o{  the 
top  part  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the  hours  on  the  arm 
klm:  from  III  to  VI  in  the  evening,  the  edge  g  h  will 
cast  a  shadow  on  the  hours  of  the  part  p  q:  and  from 
VI  till  IX,  the  shadow  of  the  edge  e  f  will  shew  the 
time  on  the  top  part  a  n. 

The  breadth  of  each  part^  a  b,  e  f,  &c.  must  be  so 
great  as  never  to  let  the  shadow  fall  quite  without  the 
part  or  arm  on  which  the  hours  are  marked,  when  the 
sun  is  at  his  greatest  declination  from  the  equator. 

To  determine  the  breadth  of  the  sides  of  the  arms 
which  contain  the  hours,  so  as  to  be  in  just  proportion 
to  their  length ;  make  an  angle  A  B  C  of  234  degrees, 
which  is  equal  to  the  sun's  greatest 
declination  :  and  suppose  the  length  of 
each  arm,  from  the  side  of  the  long 
middle  part,  and  also  the  length  of  the 
top  part  above  the  arms,  to  be  equal 
toB  d.  ,  / 

Then,  as  the  edges  of  the  shadow,        ^'***./  I 

from  each  of  the  arms,  will  be  parallel  ^*-**-.J^ 
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to  B  e,  making  nn  angle  of  23j  degrees  with  th« 
side  B  d  oi  the  arm  when  the  sun*s  declination 
is  231  degrees ;  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  length  of  the 
arm  be  B  d,  the  least  breadth  that  it  can  have,  to 
keep  the  edge  B  e  of  the  shadow  Be gd  from  going 
off  the  side  of  the  arm  d  e  before  it  comes  to  the  end 
e  d  thereof,  must  be  eqaal  to  e  d  or  d  B.  Bat,  in  order 
to  keep  the  shadow  within  the  quarter  divisions  of  tlie 
hours,  when  it  comes  near  the  end  of  the  arm,  the 
breadth  thereof  should  be  still  greater,  so  as  to  be 
almost  doubled,  on  account  of  the  distance  between  the 
tips  of  the  arms. 

To  place  the  hours  right  on  the  arms,  take  the  fol- 
lowing method : 

Lay  down  the  cross  a  cb  d  on  a  sheet  of  paper ;  and 
with  a  black-lead  pencil,  held  ^ 
close  to  it,  draw  its  shape  and 
size  on  the  paper.  Then  taking 
the  length  a  e  in  your  com- 
passes, and  setting  one  foot  in 
the  corner  A,  with  the  other 
foot  describe  the  quadrantal 
arc  t  f, — Divide  this  arc  into 
six  equal  parts,  and  through 
the  division  marks  draw  right 
lines  a  g,ah,  &c.  continuing 
three  of  them  to  the  arm  c  c,  which  are  all  that  can  fall 
upon  it ;  and  they  will  v  eet  the  arm  in  these  points 
through  which  the  lines  t'.at  divide  the  hours  from  each 
other  (as  in  former  figure)  are  to  be  drawn  right  across 
it. 

Divide^  each  arm,  for  the  three  hours  it  contains,  in 
the  same  manner;  and  set  the  hours  to  their  proper 
places  (on  the  sides  of  the  arms,)  as  they  are  marked 
in  the  previous  figure.  Each  of  the  hour  spaces  should 
be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  for  the  half  hours  and 
2D.  Q  g 
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({iiarters,  in  the  quadrant  e  f;  and  right  lines  should  be 
(Iriiwn  through  these  division-marks  in  tlie  quadrant,  to  the 
arms  ui'  the  cross  ;  in  order  to  determine  tl»e  places  there- 
on where  fhe  sub-divisions  of  the  hours  must  be  marked. 
This  is  a  very  simple  kind  of  universal  dial ;  it  is 
very  easily  made,  and  will  have  a  pretty  and  uncommon 
appearance  in  a  garden.—-!  have  seen  a  dial  of  this  sort> 
but  never  saw  one  of  the  kind  that  follows. 

A  universal  Dial,  shewing  the  Hours  of  the  Day  bjf  a 
terrestrial  Globe,  and  by  the  Shadotos  of  several  Gnomons, 
at  t/te  satne  time :  together  with  all  the  Places  of  the 
Earth  which  are  then  enlightened  by  the  Sun  ;  and  those 
to  which  the  Sun  is  then  rising,  or  on  the  Meridian,  or 
Setting, 

This  dial  (see  Plate  IX.)  is  made  of  a  tbick  square 
piece  of  wood,  or  hollow  metal.  The  sides  are  cut  into 
semi-circular  hollows,  in  which  the  hours  are  placed ; 
the  stile  of  each  hollow  coming  out  from  the  bottom 
thereof,  as  far  as  tlie  ends  of  the  hollows  project.  The 
corners  are  cut  out  into  angles,  in  the  insides  of  which^ 
the  hours  are  also  marked ;  and  the  edge  of  tlie  end  of 
each  side  of  the  angle  serves  as  a  stile  for  casting  a 
shadow  on  the  hours  marked  on  the  other  side. 

In  tlie  middle  of  the  uppermost  side  or  plane,  there  is 
an  equinoctial  dial ;  in  tlie  center  whereof,  an  upright 
wire  is  fixed,  for  casting  a  shadow  on  the  hours  of  that 
dial,  and  supporting  a  small  terrestrial  globe  on  its  top. 

The  whole  dial  stands  on  a  pillar,  in  the  middle  of  a 
round  horizontal  board,  in  which  there  is  a  compass  and 
magnetic  needle,  for  placing  the  meridian  stile  towards 
the  south.  The  pillar  has  a  joint  with  a  quadrant  upon 
it,  divided  into  9()  degrees  (supposed  to  be  hid  from 
sight  under  the  dial  in  the  figure,)  for  setting  it  to  the 
latitude  of  any  given  place ;  the  same  way  as  already 
described  in  the  dial  on  the  cross. 
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The  equator  of  the  globe  is  divided  into  twenty-four 
equal  parts^  and  the  hours  are  laid  down  upon  it  at 
these  parts.  The  time  of  the  day  may  be  known  by 
these  hours,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  the  globe 

To  rectify  and  use  this  dial,  set  it  on  a  level  table,  or 
sole  of  a  window,  where  the  sun  shines,  placing  the 
meridian  stile  due  south,  by  means  of  the  nee'dle; 
which  will  be,  when  the  needle  points  as  far  from  the 
north  fleur-de-lis  toward  the  west,  as  it  declines  west- 
ward at  your  place.  Then  bend  the  pillar  in  the  joint, 
till  the  black  line  on  the  pillar  comes  to  the  latitude  of 
your  place  in  the  quadrant. 

The  machine  being  thus  rectified,  the  plane  of  its  dial 
part  will  be  parallel  to  the  equator,  the  wire  or  axis  that 
supports  the  globe  will  be  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis, 
and  the  north  pole  of  the  globe  will  point  toward  the 
north  pole  of  the  heavens. 

The  same  hour  will  th%n  be  shewn  in  several  of  the 
hollows,  by  the  ends  of  the  shadows  of  their  respective 
stiles :  The  axis  of  the  globe  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
same  hour  of  the  day,  in  the  equinoctial  dial,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  which  it  is  placed,  from  the  20th  of  March  to  the 
23rd  of  September ;  and,  if  the  meridian  of  your  place 
on  the  globe  be  set  even  with  the  meridian  stile,  all  the 
parts  of  the  globe  that  the  sun  shines  upon,  will  answer 
to  those  places  of  the  real  earth  which  are  then  en- 
lightened by  the  sun.  The  places  where  the  shade  is 
just  coming  upon  the  globe,  answer  to  all  those  places 
of  the  earth  to  which  the  sun  is  then  setting ;  as  the 
places  where  it  is  going  off,  and  the  light  coming  on, 
answer  to  all  the  places  of  the  earth  where  the  sun  is 
then  rising.  And  lastly,  if  the  hour  of  YI  be  marked 
on  the  equator  in  the  meridian  of  your  place  (as  it  is 
marked  on  the  meridian  of  London  in  the  figure)  the 
division  of  the  light  and  shade  on  the  globe  will  shew 
the  time  of  the  day. 

2o2 
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The  northern  stile  of  the  dial  (opposite  to  the 
southern  or  meridian  one)  is  hid  from  sight  in  the  figure, 
by  the  axis  of  the  globe.  The  hours  in  the  hollow  to 
which  that  stile  belongs,  are  also  supposed  to  be  hid 
by  the  oblique  view  of  the  figure :  but  they  are  the 
same  as  the  hours  in  the  front  hollow.  Those  also  in 
the  right  and  left  hand  semicircular  hollows  are  mostly 
hid  from  sight ;  and  so  also  are  all  those  on  the  sides 
next  the  eye  of  the  four  acute  angles. 

The  construction  of  this  dial  is  as  follows,  (See 
Plate  X.  On  a  tliick  square  piece  of  wood,  or  metal, 
draw  the  lines  a  c  and  b  d,  as  far  from  each  other  as  joa 
intend  for  the  thickness  of  the  stile  abed ;  and  in  the 
same  manner,  draw  the  like  thickness  of  the  other  three 
stiles,  efg  h,ikl  m,  and  n  op  ;,  all  standing  outright  as 
from  the  center. 

With  any  convenient  opening  of  the  compasses,  u 
a  ^  (so  as  to  leave  proper  strangth  of  stuff  when  K  I\b 
equal  to  a  ^^  set  one  foot  in  a,  as  a  center,  and  with  the 
other  foot  describe  the  quadrantal  arc  A  c.  Then  with- 
out altering  the  compasses,  set  one  foot  in  6  as  a  cen- 
ter, and  with  the  other  foot  describe  the  quadrant  d  B. 
All  the  other  quadrants  in  the  figure  must  be  described 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  opening  of  the 
compasses,  on  their  centers  e/:  ik;  and  n o :  and  each 
quadrant  divided  into  6  equal  parts,  for  so  many  hours, 
as  in  the  figure ;  each  of  which  parts  must  be  sub- 
divided into  A,  for  the  half  hours  and  quarters. 

At  equal  distances  from  each  corner,  draw  the  right 
lines  ip  and  K p,  Lq  and  Mq,  Nr  and  Or,  Ps 
and  Q  s;  to  form  the  four  angular  hollows  Ip  K,  Lq  M, 
N  r  O,  and  P s  Q;  making  the  distances  between  the 
tips  of  these  hollows,  as  IK,  LM,  NO,  and  P  Q, 
each  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  quadrants ;  and  leaving 
siifTicient  room  within  the  angular  points,  p,  q,r,  and  i, 
for  the  equinoctial  in  the  middle. 
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To  divide  the  insides  of  these  angles  properly^  for 
the  hour-spaces  thereon^  take  the  following  method : 

Set  one  foot  of  the  compasses  in  the  point  I,  as  a 
center :  and  open  the  other  to  K,  and  with  that  open- 
ings describe  the  arc  Kt:  then^  without  altering  the 
compasses^  set  one  foot  in  K,  and  with  the  other  foot 
describe  the  arc  It.  Divide  each  of  these  arcs,  from 
/  and  K  to  their  intersection  at  U  into  four  equal 
parts  ;  and  from  their  centers  /  and  K,  through  the 
points  of  division^  draw  the  right  lines  IZ,  14,  15, 
16,  17;  and  K2,  K  1,  K  12,  K  11 ;  and  they  will 
meet  the  sides  Kp  and  Ip  of  the  angle  Ip  K  wliere 
the  hours  thereon  must  be  placed.  And  these  hour- 
spaces  in  the  arcs  must  be  subdivided  into  four  equal 
parts,  for  the  half  hours  and  quarters;— Do  the  like  for 
the  other  three  angles,  and  draw  the  doited  lines,  nod 
set  the  hours  in  the  insides  where  those  lines  meet 
them  as  in  the  figure :  and  the  like  hour-lines  will  be 
parallel  to  each  other  in  all  the  quadrants  and  in  all  the 
angles. 

Mark  points  for  all  these  hours,  on  the  upper  side ; 
and  cut  out  all  the  angular  hollows,  and  the  quadrantal 
ones  quite  through  the  places  where  their  four  gnomons 
must  stand ;  and  lay  down  the  hours  on  their  insides,  as 
in  Plate  IX,  and  then  set  in  their  four  gnomons,  which 
murt  be  as  broad  as  the  dial  is  thick  ;  and  this  breadth 
and  thickness  must  be  large  enough  to  keep  the 
shadows  of  the  gnomons  from  ever  falling  quite  out  at 
the  sides  of  the  hollows,  even  when  the  sun's  declination 
is  at  the  greatest. 

Lastly,  draw  the  equinoctial  dial  in  the  middle,  all 
the  hours  of  which  are  equidistant  from  each  other ;  and 
the  dial  will  be  finished. 

As  the  sun  goes  round,  the  broad  end  of  the  shadow 
of  the  stile  abed  will  shew  the  hours  in  the  quadrant 
A c, from  sun  rise  till  YI  in  the  morning;  the  shadow 
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from  the  end  M  will  shew  the  hours  on  the  side  Lq 
from  y  to  IX  in  the  morning ;  the  shadow  of  the  stile 
^Jgf^  in  ^^  quadrant  Dg  (in  the  long  days)  will  shew 
the  hours  from  sun-rise  till  YI  in  the  morning ;  and  the 
shadow  of  the  end  N  will  shew  the  morning  hours,  un 
the  side  O  r,  from  III  to  VII. 

Just  as  the  shadow  of  the  northern  stile  abed  goes 
oflf  the  quadrant  A  c,  the  shadow  of  the  southern  stile 
iklm  begins  to  fall  within  the  quadrant  Fl, at  VI  in  the 
morning ;  and  shews  the  time,  in  that  quadrant,  from  VI 
till  XII  at  noon  ;  and  from  noon  till  VI  in  the  evening  in 
the  quadrant  mE,  And  the  shadow  of  the  end  O, 
shews  the  time  from  XI  in  the  forenoon  till  III  in  the 
afternoon,  on  the  side  r  N ;  as  the  shadow  of  the  end 
P  shews  the  time  from  IX  in  the  morning  till  I  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  on  the  side  Qs. 

At  noon,  when  the  shadow  of  the  eastern  stile  efg  h 
goes  off  the  quadrant  h  C  (in  which  it  shewed  the  time 
from  VI  in  the  morning  till  noon,  as  it  did  in  the  qua- 
drant g  D  from  sun-rise  till  VI  in  the  morning)  the 
shadow  of  the  western  stile  nopq  begins  to  enter  the 
quadrant  H p:  and  shews  the  hours  thereon  from  XII 
at  noon  till  six  in  the  evening ;  and  after  that  till  sun- 
set, in  the  quadrant  fj  G  :  and  the  end  Q  casts  a  sha- 
dow on  the  side  P  s  from  V  in  the  evening  till  IX  at 
night,  if  the  sun  be  not  set  before  that  time. 

The  shadow  of  the  end  /  shews  the  time  on  the  side 
K  p  from  III  till  VII  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  the  shadow 
of  the  stile  abed  shews  the  time  from  VI  in  the  evening 
till  the  sun  sets. 

The  shadow  of  the  upright  central  wire,  that  sup- 
ports the  globe  at  top,  shews  the  time  of  the  day,  in  the 
middle  or  equinoctial  dial,  all  the  summer  half  year, 
when  the  sun  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator. 

In  this  supplement  to  my  book  of  Lectures,  all  the 
machines  that  I  have  added  to  my  apparatus,  since  that 
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book  was  printed^  are  described,  excepting  two  ;  one  of 
which  is  a  model  of  a  mill  for  sawing  timber,  and  the 
other  is  a  model  of  the  great  engine  at  London-bridge^ 
for  raising  water.  And  my  reasons  for  leaving  them 
out  are  as  follow. 

First,  I  found  it  impossible  to  make  such  g  drawing 
of  the  saw-mill  as  could  be  understood;  because,  in 
whatever  view  it  be  taken,  a  great  many  parts  of  it  hide 
others  from  sight.  And,  in  order  to  shew  it  in  my  Lec- 
tures, I  am  obliged  to  turn  it  into  all  manner  of 
positions. 

Secondly,  Because  any  person  who  looks  on  that 
Plate  of  the  book  in  which  Mr.  Aldersea^s  engine  is 
described,  and  reads  the  account  of  it  in  the  6fth  Lec- 
ture therein,  will  be  able  to  form  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  London  bridge  engine,  which  has  only  two  wheels 
and  two  trundles  more  than  there  are  in  Mr,  Aldersea*$ 
engine,  from  which  the  said  figure  was  taken. 
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Accelerated  motion,  13. 

Aerial  tide  experimentally  illuatrated  by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  63 
Air  thermometer,  188. 
Air,  its  resifltance  shewn,  210. 

Air,  its  pressure  essential  to  the  action  of  a  pomp,  ISO. 
Air-pamp,  206. 

Aldersea,  Mr.  engine  erected  by,  1S& 
Armillary  sphere  described,  278,  321,  333. 
Archimedes,  mode  of  ascertaining  specific  gravities  sug- 
gested by,  179. 
Attraction,  a  property  of  matter^  6.— Oapillaryi  7. 
Atmospheric  engine,  166. 
Atmosphere,  its  height,  107, 

Balance,  66. 

Barometer,  198. 

Balance,  hydrostatic,  180. 

Bellows^  hydrostatic,  119. 

Birkbeck,Dr.  experimental  illustrations  of  an  aerial  tide 

by,  62. 
Blenheim,  engine  at,  136. 
Brancaa  engine,  163, 

Capillary  attraction  examined,  7. 
Cannon  balls  raised  by  a  pump,  132. 
Camera  obscura,  268. 
Cartesian  vortices,  40. 
Centre  of  gravity,  14» 
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Central  forces,  24. 

Centrifugal  force,  35. 

Century  of  Inventions,  hint  for  a  steam-engine  suggested 

in,  163. 
Christie,  Mr.  improved  tellurian  by,  289. 
Choroides  a  coat  of  the  eye  described,  239. 
Cohesion,  its  nature,  6. 
Concave  mirror,  experiment  with,  265. 
Composition  of  forces,  25. 
Constellations,  their  order,  323. 
Corn-mill,  79. 

Cod  fish,  its  milt  examined  by  a  microscope,  4. 
Compressibility  of  water,  113. 
Creed,  Sir  James,  engine  belonging  to,  138. 
Crane,  91. 

Cup  of  Tantalus,  126. 
Curves  described  by  the  planetary  bodies,  29. 

Day  and  Night,  their  period,  317. 

Dialing,  338,  370. 

Division  of  matter,  surprising  instances  of,  46. 

Divisibility,  a  property  of  matter,  3. 

Earth  and  moon,  their  common  centre  of  gravity,  31. 

Earthquakes,  phaenomena  of,  206. 

Eclipse,  mode  of  ascertaining  when  it  will  be  visible,  305. 

Electricity,  attraction  of,  21. 

Equation  of  time,  to  explain,  332. 

Expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  19. 

Eye,  the  human,  its  mechanical  structure,  239. 

Feather  and  guinea  ejcperiments,  211. 
Fire-engine  described,  166. 
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Fire-damps,  cause  of,  205. 

Fluids,  their  pressure,  113. 

Fluids,  their  ascent  in  capillary  tubes,  7. 

Fountain  in  vacuo,  213. 

Forces,  central,  24. 

Fountain  at  command,  127. 

Forcing-pump,  133. 

Fountain,  artificial,  115. 

Galvanic  apparatus,  suggested  by  W.  H.  Pepys,  Esq. 
Globes,  their  use,  278, 321.— How  to  rectify,  322. 
Governor  of  a  steam-engine  described^  170. 
Gold,  its  specific  gravity,  186. 
Gravitation,  9. 
Gravity,  centre  of,  14. 

Hand  mill,  88. 

Harvest  moon,  its  phaenomena  explained,  329- 

Hemispheres,  exiiausted,  217. 

Heavens,  their  apparent  motion.  281. 

Hero's  engine,  162. 

Heat,  expansion  of  metals  by,  19. 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  his  problem 

High  pressure  engine,  172. 

Horizontal  dial,  how  to  construct,  342,  351. 

Horses,  engine  worked  by,  137. 

Hour  circles,  their  situation^   23S. 

Hulls,  Jonathan,  steam-boat  invented  by,  170. 

Hunter's  screw,  78. 

Hydrostatic  balance,  180. 

Hydrostatics,  113. 

Inclined  plane,  66. 
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InactiTity  of  bodies,  defined,  % 
Incideoce,  angle  of.  232. 
Intermiitiog  springs,  128. 

Kaleidoscope,  272 

Keplerian  law,  applied  to  the  planetary  motionn,  3K 

Latitude,  moae  of  finding,  293,  324 
Lead  made  to  swim  on  water,  121. 
Lever,  its  power  shewn,  65. 
Lenses,  their  yarioos  forms  described. 
Light,  minateness  of  its  particles,  228. 
Line  ot  direction,  14. 
Loadstone,  its  power,  2L 
Locomotive  engir.^^  174. 

Matter  and  its  properties  described,  L 

Magnetism,  attraction  of,  20. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  engine  belonging  to,  136. 

Mechanical  powers,  (>3L 

Meridian  line,  393L 

Microscopes,  245. 

Mills,  79. 

Motion,  accelerated^  13, 

Moon,  its  attraction  explained,  48 

Motion,  its  nature,  2. 

Mobility,  a  property  of  matter,  3. 

Multiplying  glass,  267. 

Needles,  their  floating  explained,  H 

Newcoman   and  Cawley,  atmospheric  steam-engine  con- 
structed by,  165. 
Nitrogen,  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  303 
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Optics,  228. 

Optic  nerve,  its  situation,  242 

Oxygen  gas,  essential  to  combustion,  2U2. 

Parallel  motion,  171, 

Palermo,  effect  of  the  Sirocco  at,  20L 

Paradox,  hydrostatic,  116. 

Pepys,  W.  H.  Esq.,  Galvanic  apparatus  suggested  by,  206 

Persian  wheel,  178. 

Pile  engine,  104. 

Planetary  motion,  28. 

Pneumatics,  196. 

Poles  of  the  earth,  ^^-^m 

Prism,  273. 

Projectile  force,  how  balanced,  28. 

Prismatic  colours,  their  arrangement,  27o 

Pulley,  its  various  combinations,  63. 

Pump,  sucking,  128, — ^forcing,  133. 

Pyrometer,  18. 

Pyramid  of  Egypt,  labour  of  erecting. 

Rain,  phaenomena  of,  explained,  7. 
Rainbow,  double,  276. 
Repulsion,  its  nature,  9. 
Refraction,  230. 
Reflecting  telescopes,  263. 
Rynd  of  a  mill,  80. 

Salt  water,  its  specific  gravity,  190. 

Savery,  Captain,  fire-engine  by;^  164. 

Safety  valve,  173. 

Screw,  74. 

Sclerotica  a  coat  of  the  eye  described,  230, 
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Seasons^  plisenomena  of^  287. 

Signs  of  the  zodiac,  286. 

Silver,  its  specific  gravity,  186. 

Sirocco,  its  destructive  violence  102. 

Syphon,  125. 

Sound  conveyed  by  air,  225. 

Solidity  of  bodies  defined,  1. 

Solar  microscope,  246. 

Spherules  of  glass  employed  for  microscopes,  2VI 

Springs,  intermitting,  128. 

Spouting  water,  its  velocity,  123. 

Spectacles,  their  use,  244. 

Steam-engine,  its  early  history,  162. 

Steam-boat,  its  invention,  175. 

Steel  yard,  57. 

Sucking-pump,  128. 

Sun,  its  place  for  any  day  of  the  year,  321. 

Sun's  rays  refracted,  231. 

Tantalus's  cup,  126. 

Telescopes,  their  construction  explained,  257. 

Tides,  their  nature  explained,  46. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  their  nature,  204. 

Thermometer,  mode  of  constructing,  1S7. 

Torrid  zone,  problem  relating  to,  301 . 

Toricellian  experiment,  197. 

Trade  winds,  200. 

Tropics,  286. 

Troy   weight,    a    table   for   reducing   into    avoirdnpoise 

weight,  192. 
Tubes,  ascent  of  fluids  in,  7. 
Twilight,  to  find  the  period  of  its  commencement,  307. 
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Valves  of  a  pump^  140. 

Vitreous  humour  of  the  eye  described^  240 

Vision,  its  nature,  238. 

Watt,  Mr.  James,  improved  steam-engine  by,  166. 

Water-wheels,  over  and  undershot,  107. 

Water,  compressibility  of,  113. 

Water-mill,  79. 

Wagon^^  tlie  best  mode  of  constructing,  99. 

Wedge,  69. 

Winds,  their  nature  explained. 

Wheel  and  axle,  60. 

Whirling-table  described,  33. 

Worcester,  Marquis  of,  his  iteam-eAgine,  163. 


